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THE AMERICAN APPROACH 
TO RECONSTRUCTION 


ost people would probably agree that nothing is so important at the 
present time as the intimacy of the co-operation between the United States 
and ourselves. Upon it depend both the winning of the war and the 
winning of the peace. Because this is a self-evident proposition, it is too commonly 
assumed that the necessary degree of intimacy already exists. There was the Lend- 
Lease Act, there was the Atlantic Charter, there was the personal friendship 
established at Washington between the Prime Minister and the President, there 
was the whole elaborate machinery set up to ensure harmony of thought and 
. action in regard to strategy, shipping and war-production. All these things were 
vital in themselves and in the aggregate they represented a large and growing 
measure of mutual help and understanding. And yet they hardly went far enough. 
Common action to be fully effective must spring from the consciousness of common 
aims and ideals as well as of common interests. The fact that the United States 
and the British Commonwealth are now united by a common threat to their own 
existence and by their common hatred of dictatorship and of military aggression, 
did not afford any sure guarantee that, once the struggle is victoriously concluded, 
they would continue to work together in close sympathy to restore the fortunes of a 
shattered world. Moreover, any suspicion that their final aims were really diver- 
gent, that they were not really striving to achieve the same kind of world, would 
seriously detract from the energy and enthusiasm necessary for the success of their 
joint war-effort. It was therefore a matter of great and immediate importance that 
we in this country should understand the American outlook on the problems of 
reconstruction which lie ahead. Unless the two Commonwealths could attune their 
ideas of the future, there must be a real danger of a spiritual divergency which 
would lower the temperature of their co-operation, not only in peace but even in war. 
During the past two years a great deal more thinking on post-war problems has 
been done in the United States than in Britain. That is natural enough. We have 
been utterly engrossed by the absorbing anxieties of the conflict and by the 
insatiable demands of defence. The national peril which has never relaxed for a 
moment has allowed us little leisure for thinking calmly and consistently about the 
future. On their side, however, Americans were, until very recently, able to look in 
semi-detachment upon the vast panorama of political and economic chaos. Some 
of their best minds were free to scan the portents of the struggle with a vision 
unclouded by the fog of overwhelming emergency. The result is the formation 
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of an impressive body of thought on future problems, which is bound to exercise a 
profound influence on American policies. Though some ofits tentative conclusions 
may be modified by the course of events, it is unlikely that its general attitude will 
be radically altered. Nor is it likely that the entry of the United States into the war 
will lessen the interest of Americans in its ultimate issues. On the contrary, there is 
already evidence that their interrogation of the future has*become more rather 
than less urgent. They want to know more insistently what they are fighting tg 
accomplish, and they will certainly want to know whether our views coincide with 
their own. It is therefore a matter of some moment that we should realize the 
American approach to the problem of reconstruction. , 

The first point which at once strikes the eye is that it is d social and econSmic 
rather than a political approach. It has as its background the great social and 
economic upheaval through which the United States has passed during the last 
ten years. The collapse of agriculture and the stagnation of industry during the 
great slump, the immeasurable volume of distress and unemployment which they 
brought upon the nation, burnt their lessons deep into the American mind. For 
the first time the country became conscious of the suffering and the national 
wastage of unemployment, of the fact that 30 per cent of its population was 
chronically underfed, of the need for adequate health and housing services, if the 
mass of the population was to attain a reasonable standard of healthy living. 
These hard experiences went a long way towards transforming the American sense 
of values. For the old notion of profits and prosperity dependent upon the ruthless 
competition of unlimited private enterprise the belief was largely substituted that 
the community must seek to ensure the social security of its citizens. For that 
purpose State intervention in economic affairs is necessary. The machinery of 
government must be used to develop the national resources, to maintain an even 
flow of production, to attenuate the ravages of the business cycle, to ensure a 
minimum of well-being for all. The ‘New Deal’ set out to achieve these ends. 
Whatever may have been its mistakes and disappointments, the country showed 
decisively in a series of elections that it approved its aims and endorsed its social 
approach to economic problems. A new idealism sprang up in sharp contrast to 
the stark materialism which had governed the twenties. Though the former has 
bitter opponents, and the latter has stalwart supporters, this new social philosophy 
is nevertheless the dominant trend, which pods the mainspring of most 
American thinking about the future. 

The second point to be observed is that thinking has not been left to the 
economists and the sociologists, the scholars and the publicists. Its characteristic 
note has been struck again and again by the leading men of the Administration. 
It runs right through the President’s speeches. It has been plainly and often 
eloquently sounded by Mr. Henry Wallace, Mr. Cordell Hull, Mr. Morgenthau, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, and Mr. Berle. By them the American people has been given ` 
a clear lead. Their general outlook is one of robust optimism resting on a faith in” 
the future which was finely expressed by Mr. Sumner Welles in these words: ‘I 
cannot believe that a world society of order, of security and of peace may not be 
realized, provided those responsible for its planning are willing to make the 
sacrifices required and are able to construct its foundations upon the rock of 
right, of justice and of scientific truth, rather than upon the sands of selfishness, of 
compromise and of expediency. It is not idealism that is the danger. Grave 
danger does lie in the all too frequent willingness of the realist to grasp the hard 
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facts of national and international experience, but it lies equally, in my judgment, 
in the defeatist philosophy of the cynic, who because of the failures of the past 
cannot envision the successes of the future.”} i 

This declaration of belief is the foundation upon which the American conception 
of a new order.rests. Its outlines have been sketched by Mr. Cordell Hull in ‘a 
broad programme of World economic reconstruction’, in direct opposition to the 
programme outlined by Hitler. In his view it is not enough to fight the German 
conception by a series of negatives. Not only must the German overlordship in 
Europe be destroyed, but some other system must be offered as a preferable 
alternative. Mr. Hull has therefore laid down the following principles as guides 
to the policies of the future. 

‘r. Extreme nationalism must not again, be permitted to express itself in 
excessive trade restrictions. 

‘2, No discrimination in international commercial relations must be the rule, 
so that international trade may grow and prosper. ` 

‘3. Raw materials supplies must be available toall nations without discrimination. 

‘4. International agreements regulating the supply of commodities must be 
so handled as-to protect fully the interests of the consuming countries and their 
people. 

‘5. The institution and arrangements of international finance must be so set 
up that they lend aid to the essential enterprises and continuous development of all 
countries and promote the payment through processes of trade consonant with 
the welfare of all countries.’? 

This is an extensive programme. To understand it more fully it is necessary 


~to look at some of its implications. In the first place it implies the condemnation 


of past American trade policies. The attempt to protect the American market by 
prohibitive tariffs is seen by many, though not by all, American statesmen and 
economists to have been disastrous. It is largely realized that as practised by the 
world’s principal creditor nation the high tariff policy was largely responsible for 
upsetting the world’s commercial balance and with it the economy of the United 
States. No one could be more outspoken on this subject than was Mr. Welles to his 
audience of American exporters. He pointed out that their business had only been 
supported in the twenties by the lavish lending of the American investor abroad. 
But for that the retribution of the tariff might have been earlier realized and the 
‘colossal blunder’ of the Hawley Smoot tariff of 1930 might have been avoided. 
‘Many foreign countries which had not recovered from the shock of our tariff 
increases in 1922 and 1923, and were tottering on the brink of economic and 
financial collapse, were literally pushed into the abyss by our tariff action of 1930. 
Throughout the world this withering blast of trade destruction brought disaster and 
despair to millions of people. The resultant misery, bewilderment and resentment, 
together with other pernicious causes, have paved the way for the rise of those very 
dictatorships which have plunged almost the entire world into war.’® 

Mr. Henry Wallace summed up the same line of thought in the phrase ‘we 
learned by hard experience that a creditor nation which cultivates a high tariff 
policy and an isolationist psychology is certain to bring disaster ori itself and on 
the rest of the world as well’.4 z t 

This recognition of the immense responsibility of the United States in the 
determination of the world’s prosperity is by no means confined to Mr. Wallace 


and Mr. Sumner Welles. Through the writings of many American economists 
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- runs the theme that the change in American policy demanded by the conversion 
of the country from a debtor to a creditor nation was not fully understood, with 
results that were finally catastrophic, not only for the rest of the world, but for the 
United States as well. As Professor Eugene Staley puts it: ‘Thus the United States 
has within its own power, without. having to persuade any other government on 
earth, control over the economic policies of perhaps a third èf the world economy. 
If we decide to be nationalistic and exclusive, a third of the economic world has - 
decided to act that way. If we decide to co-operate in reciprocal opening of 
economic opportunities through peaceful means of trade, and through fostering . 
world-wide development programmes, then a third of the world has decided to do = 
that. If our internal policies produce an economic system that is erratic apf un- 
stable, then the rest of the world will find it hard, indeed; to maintain balance. 
Like a good-natured giant who does not realize how heavy his hand may be, 
the United States, even when engaged unconcernedly on “its own affairs”, can 
almost casually produce effects.on other countries that spell devastation or 
sudden prosperity for them.’§ 

That we should understand the prevalence of this new attitude towards the 
problem of international trade is of considerable moment to Anglo-American 
relations. There is usually a substantial time-lag before people come to realize 
that real changes have taken place in foreign countries. They prefer to retain 
their old prejudices and scepticisms, partly perhaps because the admission of 
change would involve some mental readjustment on their own part, always a 
laborious and irksome process. To cling to old beliefs is always so much simpler, 
and when those beliefs are critical, so much more satisfying to the critics. It is 
quite true, as is pointed out in an able monograph on United States Co-operation with ‘© 
British Nations,® that there is ‘a heritage of scepticism among the British peoples 
as to the willingness of the United States to assume a responsibility for order 
and prosperity on an international scale’. This scepticism was partly nurtured 
on the belief that America had in the past led ‘the movement. toward autarky, 
making it difficult for other nations to maintain freedom of trade and contributing 
to the breakdown of international finance’. Just because these doubts have been 
so prominent in many British minds, it is all the more necessary that this changing 
American attitude should be properly appreciated and its consequences measured. 

The first of them is plainly that the United States may be expected to stand 
behind Mr. Hull in opposing extreme nationalism in terms of ‘excessive trade restric- 
tions’. There may be, in Professor Staley’s words, ‘greater willingness to allow access 
by trade to our huge market . . . a spirit of adaptability and progress, readiness to 
shift over to new and promising industries instead of fighting losing battles to 
defend vested interests in out-dated ones’. ‘All of these contributions’, he adds, 
‘would call for no sacrifice of material interest by the United States. They would 
call for sacrifices of prejudices, ignorance and shortsightedness, but in return 
there would be tangible gains in our economic welfare and in our chances for living 
in a world of secure peace.’ 

It is hardly less certain that the ‘bulk of American opinion will also stand 
behind Mr. Hull’s second principle that ‘non-discrimination in international 
commercial relations must be the rule’. Already it has been adopted by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, which demands that ‘discriminating and 
excessive tariffs and other unreasonable trade barriers must be broken down by 
agreement between the leading trading nations opposed to Axis economic plan- 
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ning’, and which goes on to postulate complete understanding and co-operation in 

international commercial relations between the United States and the British 

Commonwealth. At this point an issue of considerable magnitude intrudes itself. 

If the American tariff policy is called in question, so is the policy of preferential 

agreements embodied, in the Ottawa agreements and other British commercial 

_ treaties. An agreed revision of past policies is the only method by which co- 
6peration between the British and American commonwealths can be established 
on a firm footing. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that under the inpact of these new doctrines 
the American tariff-walls are likely to fall crashing to the ground overnight. They 
are bufttressed by the support of powerful interests, which exert no little political 
influence. Even if the United States were to declare its complete conversion to 
the practice of free trade, it could not be realized by a stroke of the pen. On the 
most favourable hypothesis a long process of adaptation and transition would be 
needed, certainly not less difficult than that which would confront a British 
government resolved to reverse the tariff policy of the last ten years. But as a first 
step it may be expected that the United States would be much more psychologically 
prepared than in the past to accept limitations of its freedom of action in the 
economic field by agreeing to refrain from abrupt changes in its fiscal policy or 
from the sudden erection of new barriers to trade, and to reduce existing barriers 
by energetically pursuing Mr. Hull’s policy for their bilateral abolition. Its 
readiness to move in this direction would, however, inevitably be conditioned by 
the response of other countries. It would be idle to anticipate an American 

- crusade for freer trade, for international measures aimed at maintaining monetary 
stability or at preventing violent fluctuations i in the world’s business, unless it 
could justify itself in the eyes of the American people by pointing to reciprocal 
action on the part of others. Just as the rejection of Mr. William Graham’s plea 
to the Tariff Truce Conference at Geneva in 1930 for the reduction of tariff 
barriers had much to do with the subsequent adoption of protection by-Britain, 
so the repudiation of the growing American belief in the need for international 
co-operation in the economic field might be expected to throw the United States 
back into a mood of economic isolationism. That is perhaps one of the most 
pertinent considerations which British post-war policy is called upon to take 
into account. 

But the American aim is not simply the expansion of international trade. Those 
who preach its necessity do not do so exclusively with an eye to increasing com- 
mercial profits and to fortifying the industries dependent on foreign markets. 
They regard these things not primarily as desirable in themselves, but as means to 
a larger end, as one method among others by which the social objective of all 
economic policy is to be achieved. That objective demands first of all the up- 
building of the United States towards full employment and towards a national 
standard of nutrition, housing and health. The National Resources Planning 
Board was instructed by the President as early as November 1940 to undertake 
the huge task of collecting all the information necessary for framing a grand 
design of national reconstruction. Its range covers not only the demobilization of 
war-industry and the armed forces, but the whole field of economic activity. Plans 
for public development are being worked out in conjunction with the Federal, 
State and local authorities throughout the country. The better use of the land; 
the revision of the distribution of crops with a view to increasing the production of 
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protective foods; the development of power resources from water, coal and oil; the 
reorganization of the whole transportation system — all fall within the purview of 
the Board. It is exploring the reorientation of industry by the introduction of new 
products and new methods, by more scientific location, by better adjustment to 
the essential needs of the consumer. The means of expanding the medical, 
educational and other social services are under its consideration. Finally, the 
question of financing this vast national programme is being tackled with a view 
to evolving a comprehensive scheme which will assign to Federal, State and local 
taxation, to public borrowing and to private investment, their respective roles in 
the meeting of the cost of national progress.* l 

To discuss American ideas of internal reconstruction would hardly be velevant 
here, except in so far as they affect the problem of reconstruction for the world as a 
whole. It may; however, be noted in passing that they are inspired by the belief 
that it is possible to find a formula, which will combine a large measure of State 
planning and of State guidance in economic affairs with the preservation of a large 
measure of private enterprise. To work out a formula of this kind is perhaps the 
most pressing task for all those who believe that some degree of freedom in their 
economic life is as necessary as in their political life, if true democracy is to be 
achieved. In all countries which reject both the totalitarian state and full-blooded 
state-socialism the search for a compromise between complete laisser-faire and 
complete collectivism is proceeding, but in the United States it is being prosecuted 
more consciously and more ardently than elsewhere. Its method is of necessity 
empirical, but the experience already accumulated over a period of ten years has 
confirmed many Americans, including their present political leaders, in the belief 
that they are on the right road towards devising a synthesis which will harness the 
energies of individual enterprise to the service of the community. 

‘The American approach to the problem of international trade proceeds from the 
same assumptions. It is entirely opposed to any system of barter under State 
auspices. It repudiates any notion of autarky, though self-sufficiency is more 
nearly within the reach of the United States than of most nations. It is intent upon 
reducing artificial barriers to the free flow of commerce. At the same time it 

- predicates a considerable amount of national and international action in economic 
affairs, Without it ‘excessive trade restrictions’ cannot be removed or extreme 
economic nationalism be checked. Without it raw materials cannot be made 
available to all nations without discrimination or the interests of the consumer 
protected against exploitation under international agreements regulating the 
production and distribution of essential commodities. Without it international 
finance cannot be so organized as to assist ‘essential enterprises and the con- 
tinuous development of all countries’. In fact, Mr. Hull’s programme, like the 
domestic programme of the New Deal, presupposes an attempt to combine 
economic liberty with economic order. It sets out to construct a beneficent 
economic system, in which ‘every nation which desires a peaceful life in a world of 
peace’ can share, but which implies considerable limitations on freedom of action, 
both individual and national, not imposed forcibly by the totalitarian method, but 
voluntarily by the democratic method. 

This vision of a new international order is prompted by the belief that in the long 
run American prosperity can only be built and secured on the prosperity of the 
world at large. The National Resources Planning Board takes as an axiom of its 
programme the assertion that ‘the American people will never again make the 
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mistake of believing that we can have prosperity while the rest of the world 
collapses’.* To suppose, however, that the American approach is entirely self- 
regarding would be a serious misconception. The New Deal proclaimed the 
principle that every American citizen has the right to expect a certain standard 
of health, nutrition and economic security; but it also offered an economic justifi- 
cation for its social objectives by pointing out that on no other terms could 
‘ American agriculture and American industry be made to prosper. The immense 
expansion of production and the great economy of man-power, which scientific 
and mechanical progress had made possible, demanded a corresponding expansion 
of consumption, if widespread unemployment was to be countered and the higher 
standard of living attained, which was certainly within the compass of human 
effort. Those who planned and executed the New Deal are now preparing to apply 
` its principles to the international field. They are convinced, and rightly, that their 
principles are at least as salutary and as applicable in the outside world as within 
the borders of the United States. They are also convinced, and equally rightly, 
that there can be no prospect of stable peace unless a political resettlement is 
accompanied by a comprehensive economic resettlement. Though the present war 
was not exclusively the result of economic causes, the soil from which it sprang was 
fertilized by the great depression, without which it is conceivable that its seeds 
would not have gathered sufficient vitality to sprout above ground, The Americans, 
and indeed most other people, realize that the internal stability. of a nation largely 
depends upon its social and economic equilibrium. It is a short and logical step 
to the conclusion that the stability of the world is largely determined by the same 
condition. 

What then are the aeia by which these aims are to be realized? Some of 
them were cogently set forth by Mr. A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, at a 
Conference on Canadian-American Affairs held in Canada last June.1° Starting 
from the premiss that a better standard of life in other countries was contributory | 
to the prosperity of the United States, he argued that to promote them had 
consequently become a matter of American government policy. That policy 
could be carried out in various ways. It could encourage the development of 
backward areas by private initiative. It could direct purchases, in so far as they 
were within government control, so as to maintain stability and make for a 
steady social evolution. It could promote the expansion of communications by 
sea, land and air. Most important of all, it could stimulate and regulate the flow 
of American credit, not merely to increase the stream of private profits, but to 
foster development which might add to the general safety, security and well being. 
Mr. Berle was speaking mainly of the economic organization of the western hemi- 
sphere, but he hoped that it would become ‘the outline of the co-operative 
economics of the future’. Clearly the range of his principles is not confined to the 

«American continent. They are of universal application, as is suggested by other 
proposals on similar lines put forward by American economists. Professor Staley, 
for instance, suggests that, in order to organize a free flow of trade between nations 
with more or less managed economies, a permanent multilateral clearing-house 
should be established. He believes that some international agency will be required 
to supervise the action of cartels and of commodity controls organized solely in the 
interest of the producers. Like Professor Alvin Hansen, he thinks there must be 
international collaboration in monetary and fiscal policy. Like many others, he 
believes that the development of backward parts of the world must be inter- 
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nationally planned and internationally financed, because their development is in 
the general interest and because it is too large an enterprise to be undertaken by 
private resources. A similar idea is put forward by the National Planning 
Association, who suggest an extension of the Lease-Lend principle to purposes of 
peaceful development. ‘The meaning of Lease-Lend may be that Americans 
are coming of age in their foreign policy, that they are prepared to use their 
preponderant economic power in their national interest broadly conceived and’ 
that to this end they are envisioning a new “‘balance of payments’ concept, based 
on a long time reckoning of economic and social benefits.’ 1: 

It would be easy to prolong the recital of American proposals for dealing with 
the post-war economic situation. Beginning with an active policy of relief în the 
devastated regions of Europe and Asia, on which there is general agreement, they 
range over the whole field of finance and economics. It would be interesting to 
follow out some of the lines of thought suggested and to analyse in detail some of 
their possible consequences. To do so would involve an indefinite expansion of 
the limits of this article, but enough has perhaps been said to give some idea of the 
spirit in which the prevalent school of American thought approaches the future. 
It is a broad and constructive spirit. Its aims are neither narrow nor nationalistic. 
Though the thinking which it inspires is necessarily based on American experience 
and looks first to the solution of American problems, it conceives American 
prosperity as a condition and as a consequence of a general prosperity diffused 
over the world. It recognizes that the preponderant economic position of the 
United States imposes upon it a special responsibility, inasmuch as by its 
policies the economic and therefore to a large extent the political harmony of the 
world-community will be determined. At the same time it is also aware that recon- 
struction cannot be carried out by the United States alone. It involves an extensive 
system of co-operation with other nations, which cannot be made effective without 
a great deal of international organization. Accordingly Americans are beginning 
to look to the adaptation to peace uses of the extensive machinery already created 
by the United Nations for the successful prosecution of the war. It is safe to assume 
that all this thinking will not be without practical consequences. To regard it as an 
interesting intellectual exercise unrelated to future American action would be a 
dangerous error. As has been pointed out, it does not derive its impetus only or 
even mainly from academic circles, but largely represents the views of those who 
will shape the post-war policy of the United States Government. It is therefore 
essential to consider the questions which it raises for the British Commonwealth. 

In the first place it would be a mistake to suppose that such questions are 
purely technical questions confined to the spheres of finance and economics. 
Though they are superficially questions which mainly concern the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade here and the corresponding departments in the Dominions, 
they contain deep political implications which are bound up with our whole, 
foreign policy. The intimacy of our future relations with the United States will 
depend to a considerable degree upon our talking the same language as regards 
the economic problems of the future. As has been said, the characteristic American 
approach to them is economic rather than political. Its guiding principle is that 
the political settlement will be largely conditioned by the economic settlement, not 
that the economic settlement must be regarded as a mere appendage of the 
political settlement. This. inversion of the ideas of 1g1g is fundamental to the 
American view of peace and of the manner in which it is to be sought, 


But there is a further political implication hardly less important. The American 
approach is essentially a liberal approach in the broad sense of the word. It is 
not so much concerned with technical discussions of trade-balances, tariff- 
bargains and commercial facilities, though all these things have to be fitted into 
the general scheme, as with the wide issues of human welfare. It is an expression 
of that idealism which én the United States as in Britain has always made a strong 
appeal to public sentiment. In the midst of war an appeal of this kind is a psycho- 
logical force of tremendous į power. No nation can hope to persevere to victory ina 
life-and-death struggle unless it is sustained by a burning faith in better things to 

“ come. Even the preservation of national existence is hardly a sufficient-inspiration, 
unless it is conceived as promising a better national existence. When two great 
countries are in alliance against a common enemy, the bond of their comradeship 
becomes immensely stronger if they are united by a common ideal. If, therefore, 
the British and American Commonwealths find that they are fighting to win the 
same kind of peace and the same kind of world, the community of spirit animating 
their joint war-effort will be powerfully reinforced. Mutual understanding as to 
ultimate objectives is not therefore a post-war question, but a question immediately 
pertinent to the successful conduct of the war. 

What then are the conclusions which seem to follow? The first is that British 
thinking on reconstruction should be actively prosecuted now. It is a war-issue 
as well as a peace-issue. It is important not only in respect of our relations with 
America, but at least as much in respect of our own people. They too want to 
know what kind of world they can hope to live in, when they have finally passed 
through the storm. 

The second point is that we should not confine our thinking to purely British 
calculations. Our economists are naturally and properly obsessed by the difficulties 
of our post-war situation. We have made tremendous sacrifices. Our dollar 
balances have been largely expended on armaments in the United States. Our 
income from abroad will be sadly depleted. Unless we can fill the gap by ex- 
panding our exports, we cannot maintain the regular employment and the living 
standards of our people, let alone improve them. . From these unpleasant facts the 
conclusion is apt to be drawn that our only hope lies in a combative trade and 
exchange policy, looking to snatch an advantage wherever possible and imitating 
with all. the ingenuity at our command the bilateral policies of the wily Dr. 
Schacht. My own belief is that such an attitude to the post-war problem would be 
disastrous. It would not only tend to drive the United States back to isolationist 
policies, political and economic, but would seriously jeopardize our position in 
Europe. 

It is in the light of all these considerations that the recent agreement between 
the British and American Governments on the principles applying to mutual aid 
has to be reviewed. It is a document of far-reaching importance, to which 
surprisingly little attention has been paid. Public notice has been principally 
directed to the deferment of the final determination of the Lease-Lend account 
until a time when the extent of mutual aid is fully known and ‘until the progress 
of events makes clearer the final terms and conditions and benefits which will 
be in‘the mutual interests of the United States of America and the United King- 
dom and will promote the establishment and maintenance of world peace’. The 
essential part of the agreement does not lie, however, in the immediate postpone- 
ment of a settlement, which was inevitable, so much as in its enumeration in 
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Article 7 of the principles upon which a settlement is ultimately to be concluded. 
These principles may be summarized as follows: First, the terms of the final 
settlement ‘shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two countries’. 
Secondly, their aim is not merely the promotion of Anglo-American trade, but ‘the 
betterment of world-wide economic relations’. Thirdly, the methods by which 
this goal is to be sought are (a) through ‘the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment and the exchange and 
consumption of goods’, (b) through ‘the elimination of all forms of discriminating 
treatment in international commerce’ and (c) through ‘the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers’. Fourthly, participation in agreements to this end shall ae“ 
be open to ‘all other countries of like mind’. 

This agreed statement of aims is of great significance. It may well prové to be a 
decisive factor in the development of Anglo-American relations. Not merely does it 
place the co-operation of the two countries on a secure foundation during the war, 
but it goes a long way towards assuring its continuance during the difficult period 
of international reconstruction. Now that Britain and the United States are united 
in the view that the key to a comprehensive economic settlement is to be sought 
in an expansionist policy, the discussion of the thorny problems which will have 
to be solved becomes immensely easier. They can be debated with all the candour 
and realism required, because they will be reviewed in the light of a common 
objective, upon which there is agreement in advance. It is not too much to hope 
that by this act of common statesmanship the danger of serious divergence between 
British and American policies has been largely eliminated, and with it the crop of 
misunderstandings and recriminations to which it might have given rise. 

One further point remains. The agreement pledges the United Kingdom and 
the United States to a joint effort in rebuilding the world’s economy, without 
which its prospects of recovery would be slight. As far as Europe is concerned, we 
shall have to take a leading part in planning its restoration. This does not only 
involve measures for the immediate relief of distress, which are already in hand, 
but also long-term schemes for putting the Continent on a sounder economic 
footing. Their success will play an important part in the revival of our own foreign 
trade, one-third of which was deperident on Europe before the war. Though we 
may expect extensive American help in carrying out this task, the major share will 
fall to this country. Unless we give the lead and secure the co-operation of our 
Allies, and not least of the Soviet Union, the last state of Europe may not be much 
better than the first. To give a lead means thinking on an international scale 
and the creation of international machinery. The restoration of European economy 
cannot be solved by a British plan or an American plan or a Russian plan, but by 
the co-operation of all these countries with the smaller nations now under the 
German boot. They can hardly be denied a voice in their own future, but this 
implies the erection of the appropriate bodies through which it can find expression. 
Even in the midst of war the erection of the first scaffolding of the new world would 
have a heartening effect on all those who are struggling to save themselves from 
the new German order. Hitherto there has been no plain alternative. Now that 
Britain and the United States are pledged to work together with a common -plan 
and a common ideal, we have the means of forging a powerful weapon in the war 
of ideas. The totalitarian states cannot be defeated by arms alone. Their adver- 
saries will fight with redoubled energy, if they can’see the outline of a better 
society beginning to take shape, which contains the promise not only of national 
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freedom and individual liberty, but also of greater social security based on 
economic prosperity. It may be hoped that the Anglo-American agreement will 
shortly be developed into ‘the programme of a new international order, which will 
add new driving force to the faith of the United ‘Nations and of all who are ‘of like 
mind’. 

e HaroLD BUTLER 
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COLONIAL POLICY AND 
SOME OF ITS POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS 


TUDENTS of colonial affairs have more than once had reason to remark that it 

seems to need the shock occasioned by some untoward episode in order to 

galvanize public interest in colonial policy. The revelation of the ravages 
of sleeping sickness in the vicinity of Lake Victoria; the disturbances among 
industrial labour in the West Indies or Northern Rhodesia; the attacks of social 
reformers on the Mui-Tsai system of Hong Kong; the evidence of the lack of 
development in the South African Protectorates, which came to light in the 
“examination of the demand made for their inclusion in the Union — it has been 
incidents such as these which have from time to time served to remind the public 
of its responsibilities towards the colonial peoples. To-day we have had fresh 
experience of this process. One of the first results of the profound shock felt at the 
fall of Hong Kong and Singapore and the success of the attack on Burma was to 
invite attention to the attitude of the native populations towards the Japanese 
aggression. Why is it, many have asked, that the people of Hong Kong or Malaya 
have not been as strenuous in their resistance to Japanese invasion as the people 
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of China? Why is it that the people of Burma could be described as apathetic in 
the face of a possible substitution of Japanese rule for our own? How is that we 
have not met with support similar to that received by America in the Philippines, 
or the Dutch in their Netherlands Indies? 

These questions clearly betray some confusion of issues. If the disasters we have 
experienced were caused by an undue reliance on naval atd air strength for the 
defence of these areas, and by lack of provision for land defence, that is a failure of 
military policy, primarily the concern of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Rightly or wrongly, it has been our endeavour to avoid imposing on the Colonies 
the burden of maintaining large armed forces. There are some dependencies in 
which the outlay on defence accounts for less than 1 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure; even an area such as Ceylon spends less than 2} per cent on this head, 
and there are very few dependencies in which defence expenditure reaches as much 
as 5 per cent of the whole. Resistance to a highly equipped army of invasion 
cannot be expected from an unarmed population. No civil administration can 
create armed cohorts with a stamp of the foot. 

But civil policy is also alleged to have been seriously at fault. The experience 
of the invasion of Hong Kong and Malaya shows, it is said, that there is no touch 
between the Government and the people. The Government has no roots in their 
life. The European community. has never identified itself with the interests of its 
native neighbours. We need, in short, a new conception of common citizenship 
and common ideals, which will inspire the people of the Colonial Empire as well ` 
as ourselves. ‘Our most urgent task is to break down the barriers — economic, 
political and psychological — which still sharply divide-colonial communities, and 
the price of failure will be the perpetuation of those “plural” societies whose 
fissiparous tendencies, now luridly revealed by the Japanese assault, make them 
unfit for survival in a modern world.’ 

It is perhaps inevitable that, in the circumstances which have provoked the 
demand for a ‘more dynamic’ policy, critics should have shown themselves readier 
to demonstrate that we have gone astray than to give us practical guidance as to 
the paths which we should now follow. The creation of a sentiment of common 
citizenship among ‘plural’ communities is not a new problem, and it is not one for 
which any colonizing Power has in fact found a ready solution. Neither is it the 
sole problem which we have to face in post-war readjustments of colonial policy, 
however great the significance which recent events appear to attach to it. It may, 
therefore, be of some advantage to glance at the manner in which our Colonial 
policy has shaped itself in recent years, and to make some attempt to place in its 
true perspective that aspect of it to which recent events have given so much 
prominence. 

It is one of the difficulties of the student of colonial literature that he still 
encounters the school of thought which has drawn its inspiration from the classic 
attack made by J. A. Hobson and his followers on the type of Imperialism exempli-« 
fied in the expansionist sentiment which held the field in the latter part of the 
last century. Hobson’s work had a direct sequel in the attack made by Lenin and 
others during the last war on the monopoly-capitalistic motive which they held 
to be illustrated in the record of nineteenth-century colonial policy. The original 
attack was not confined to British policy; indeed Britain was not at the time either 
the prime mover in the policy of expansion nor the most acquisitive of those who 
took part in it. But she was the most conspicuous, if only because she was the 
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largest i investor of foreign capital. It was not unreasonable to assume that exploita- 
tion in the interest of capitalists or investors would have a stronger influence on her 
policy than on that of France, which was looking for territorial compensation for 
her losses in the Franco-Prussian war; or Germany, where Bismarck looked on 
colonial acquisition primarily as a weapon to be used in the pursuit of power 
politics; or Italy, which had no capital to export. It would be out of place here 
to examine the extent to which the capitalist motive really determined policy in 
the period mentioned, It was not without its influence in producing the South 

“=~ = African War and the acquisition of Rhodesia, but there were certainly motives of a 
. far less commercialized character which counted in the reconquest of the Sudan, 
or the extension of jurisdiction over Uganda, or the West African hinterland. The 
small proportion borne by the ‘active’ capital invested in the Colonies to the total 
‘active’ investments outside Great Britain—approximately 6 or 7 per cent— 
would suggest that it is possible to exaggerate the extent of the capitalist incentive, 
or, at all events, the measure in which it has realized its expectations. Even viewed 
in terms of trade, the Colonies occupy no dominant place in our total economy; 
the exports to them stood for some years at about 74 per cent of our total export, 
and though they have lately increased tó 12} per cent, there are special circum- 
stances which have accounted for the rise. 

But the incentives which have led one generation to acquire overseas territory 
do not necessarily regulate the principles which its successors may elect to apply 
in the conduct of its administration. Moreover, arguments such as those referred 
to above have actually lost much of their significance, since attack on the exploita- 
tion motive no longer occupies the same place.in comment on colonial policy. 
That does not mean to say that there is any lack of critics to keep a vigilant eye on 
anything which appears to savour of the misuse of the power which European 
enterprise is able to exercise over the lives of those wage-earners whose lack of 
means compels them to accept a low standard of remuneration, and who have yet 
to learn the bargaining value of organized labour. The feeling aroused within 
the last few weeks by the issue in Kenya of an Ordinance for the conscription of 
labour for European farms, though admittedly intended only to meet the excep- 
tional conditions created by the war, is typical of the concern caused by any 
invasion of the principle, now accepted as a normal feature of colonial practice, 
that the administration should not use any form of compulsion to secure labour for 
private enterprise. 

Matters such as these still engage, and rightly engage, the attention of some of 
the Old Guard, but the main front of the attack on colonial policy has moved 
elsewhere. It is directed against the failure of colonial administrations to show 
a more positive achievement in the improvement of the economic and social life 
of the Colonies. This change of direction is in part the outcome of a fuller know- 

e ledge of the conditions prevailing in the Colonies and a more realistic appreciation 
of their actual needs. To this result many factors have contributed, not the least 
of which has been the publication of the reports of a number of Commissions or 

Inquiries into different aspects of colonial administration. Among the more 
= notable of these have been Sir Alan Pim’s reports on the South African Protec- 
torates and on Kenya, the Report of the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission, 
the report of the Committee which examined the problem of Nutrition in the 
Colonies, and that of the inquiry into the marketing of cocoa in West Africa. 
The full report of the West Indies Royal Commission has not yet been issued, but 
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the summary published of its conclusions has given sufficient indication of the 
unsatisfactory character of the social conditions prevailing in the islands. 

But the new outlook is not due only to the increase of knowledge. It is due no 
less to the growth during recent years of the new conceptions regarding the func- 
tion of the State as an agency for the promotion of socialewelfare which have 
forced their way from domestic into colonial policy. It is significant that we 
should for long have found the chief source of guidance in a principle drawn 
from the moral rather than the political field — the doctrine of trusteeship. 
Historians have differed as to the manner in which this doctrine came to be 
accepted as the watchword of colonial policy. Some have found its origin in 
Burke’s speech on the India Bill of 1785, in which he claimed that the British 
nation should consider itself as a trustee for the welfare of the Indian people. 
Others have traced it to the judgment delivered in 1831 by Chief Justice Marshall 
in dealing with a case (‘The Cherokee Nation versus the State of Georgia’) in 
which he defined the position of the Federal Government as one of trusteeship for 
the lands held by Indians. It is certainly the fact that in 1837 a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to consider the treatment of aboriginal 
tribes in British territories, formally adopted this formula. The tide of the 
humanitarian movement was at the time running strongly in Great Britain. It 
had secured the abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807, and the passing of the 
Emancipation Act in 1833. It now devoted its attention to questions affecting the 
general welfare of the native peoples, and received added strength from the grow- 
ing interest in missionary effort. That effort was not purely evangelistic. The 
London Missionary Society, for instance, was fighting for the recognition of ‘equal 
rights’ for the Hottentots in South Africa, and was shortly to reap the advantage of 
the powerful appeal made to public sentiment by Livingstone’s travels in Central 
Africa. The principle of trusteeship became the touchstone applied by humani- 
tarian interests in the assessment of colonial policy, and by statesmen in justifying 
their conduct in colonial administration. There is a direct line of descent between 
the British humanitarian movement and the principle embodied in the mandatory 
system that Imperial peoples ‘are the trustees for the weaker peoples who are not 
yet able to stand on their own feet in the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world’. 

No objective student will contest the reality of the contribution made by the 
humanitarian movement in this country. Again and again, when issues have 
arisen in which native interests were at stake, this sentiment has manifested itself. 
It has, for instance, strongly influenced the attitude adopted in regard to the use of 
Polynesian laour on the sugar plantations, or in the further reservation of land 
for European settlement in Kenya, and it is still the mainstay of the opposition 
to the inclusion of the South African Protectorates in the Union, or the amalgama- 
tion of Northern with Southern Rhodesia on any terms which might subject the 
native of the Northern territory to the colour-bar legislation which is a characteristic 
feature of the Southern. But, as already suggested, the issue to-day no longer lies 
in the question whether the forces of humanitarianism or the exploitation motive 
have been uppermost in colonial policy. Our concern now is less with the 
sincerity which lies behind the principle of trusteeship than with the constructive 
value of that principle in directing colonial policy to the improvement of the social 
conditions and the staridards of life in the dependencies. 

We shall receive little help here from a study of the older school of anti-Imperialist 
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writers. To them the doctrine of trusteeship appeared no more or less than a 
formula which the politician had adopted from the humanitarians as a cover to 
conceal the naked fact of domination. We shall gain a more balanced view of the 
practical value of this principle if we attempt some estimate of the conditions in 
which the colonial peoples now actually find themselves, as the result of nearly a 
century of rule during which it has held the field. What most concerns them is not 
the reputation of British statesmen nor the judgment of history on the ethical 
values in British policy, but the problems of their own development. Nor will 
the tests which they will apply to-day turn only on the achievements of which we 
have sometimes prided ourselves — the introduction of law and order, the pro- 
vision of reasonable standards of justice, or the safeguarding of the first essentials 
of subsistence. It would have been a matter of discredit to an Imperial power 
with our traditions and our position in the colonial world if it had not set itself 
to satisfy these elementary obligations. If they have not been satisfied to the full — 
and there are admittedly areas in which some of these matters, such as the standard 
of nutrition, still call for much greater attention on our part — yet they are no 
longer the questions which the colonial peoples are now likely to regard as crucial in 
their judgment of our policy. To-day their judgment would depend on the answer 
we can give to three main questions: How far has our policy secured the fullest 
measure of economic advance which their natural resources permit to them? 
How far has it contributed to a substantial improvement in their standards of 
social life? How far has it carried them along the path to the political destination 
which we have held out to them — the enjoyment of self-governing institutions? 

The economic position in the Colonies embraces so wide a range of conditions 
that it is not possible to give a categorical answer to the first of these questions. 
‘Import and export statistics will not provide a real standard for judging of the 
economic development achieved, in the absence of any survey of the extent of 
subsistence production, or the movement of internal trade, and there is no 
reliable material for such a survey. The year 1937 is usually taken as typical of 
the period when the external trade of the Colonies had recovered from the effects 
of the 1929-81 depression, and before it had begun to be influenced by the 
movement of world trade towards war conditions. In that year the colonial 
imports were valued at £342} million, and their domestic exports at £216 million. 
These figures represent a spectacular advance on those recorded at the beginning 
of the century. But this fact does not in itself supply an answer to the crucial 
question whether our policy has been such as to secure the maximum development 
possible, or development of the type most conducive to raising the standard of 
living of the colonial population. 

Difficult as it is to generalize on such a point certain conclusions may not 
unreasonably be drawn. There has been little need for Government intervention 
to secure the development of the mineral assets of the Colonies. The exploitation 
of minerals is not necessarily the type of production which secures the greatest 
return in the improvement of the general standard of living. But it has the obvious 
advantage of increasing the national income, thereby assisting the provision of 
capital works and the expansion of the social services. The measure in which 
private enterprise has been able to fulfil its function in this field is shown by the 
fact that of the total exports in 1937, mineral products {including precious metals 
and oil) were valued at over £51 million. That remark applies equally to rubber, 
which accounted for another £51 million, or tea, which accounted for £13 
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million. It is in regard to some other types of exportable production that a doubt 
arises whether policy has been sufficiently active in promoting development. 

In respect of the major part of the agricultural production of the exportable 
type — with the exception of sugar — it has been an outstanding tenet of colonial 
policy that peasant production is to be preferred to. any of those forms of develop- 
ment involving the use of imported capital and management, which are generally 
known as the ‘plantation system’. The strong prejudice against that system repre- 
sents in part the extension into the economic field of the doctrine of trusteeship. 
But the question has not in fact been viewed entirely as one for the exercise of 
applied ethics. There have been other obvious grounds, not the least of which have 
been the desire to respect the rights of natives over their lands, and to avoid the 
social result of converting self-cultivating peasants into wage earners. Over a certain 
range of production this policy has justified itself. But there are also products in 
which the peasant cultivator has proved to be at a serious disadvantage in a 
modern competitive market. Palm oil and palm kernels (which accounted for £8 
million in the totals of 1937) are a case in point. The Dutch East Indies, working 
under a ‘plantation’ system, have within the period of a few years completely 
reversed the position of superiority which Nigeria formerly held in the market for 
palm oil. West African cocoa (valued at£13 million in 1937) may be threatened with 
the same fate. In seeking a remedy for this situation, there need be no question of 
recourse to the older and cruder form of the ‘plantation’ system. But there are, as 
Fiji amongst other countries has shown, methods by which capital can take its 
share in the scientific development of products of this class without injury to 
native interests, and it may now be necessary for the Colonial administrations to 
take on this active interest in exploring these methods. 

This point may leave room for some debate, but there can be little hesitation 
in regard to another feature of Colonial economic policy. It is generally agreed 
that one of the main objectives of post-war reconstruction must be to redress the 
inequality which primary producers have hitherto suffered in the world’s markets, 
vis-a-vis the producers of manufactured goods. If that is essential on economic 
grounds, in order to expand the market available to the world’s industries, it is 
on social grounds of the highest importance to the Colonies, if we are to improve 
their standard of living, and to find new sources from which to finance the expan- 
sion of their social services. It can, however, be achieved in full only by some 
measure of international agreement, since no Colonial Power can by its own action 
succeed in increasing the price realized by those products of its dependencies of which 
the volume exceeds its own requirements. But there are means within its reach 
by which it can at all events secure for the primary producers a larger share in the 
price paid for their products. The most obvious measures are the State organiza- 
tion of marketing, the elimination of uneconomic middlemen interests by co- 
operative selling, and the improvement of transport facilities. The influence of 
the laissez-faire tradition of an earlier generation has been strongly felt in colonial 
economics, and in some areas — as notably in West Africa — it has been reinforced 
by consideration for the interests of the European trading corporations exercising 
a strong hold over both the import and export markets. But if our primary con- 
cern is to be the improvement of colonial standards of living, some of our older 
conceptions regarding the proper field for the exercise of State intervention in 
economic matters must be revised; we cannot, as has justly been said, meet the 
demands of the twentieth century by applying the theories of the nineteenth. 
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Much the same considerations apply to the necessity for a more definite policy 
in regard to the development of secondary industries. It would not be correct to 
assume that the previous attitude of the colonial administrations has been one of 
systematic opposition to the creation of local industries in order to protect the 
interests of home mapufacturers, though it is true that one or two instances can 
be quoted in which the Government has refused to consider the grant of fiscal 
protection for local industrial enterprises in order to assist them to find an outside 
market for their surplus production. But the fact remains, that the dependencies 
are as a whole strikingly deficient in any form of industry — even industry of the 
‘cottage’ type — and that they import a large range of articles which could un- 
doubtedly be manufactured locally. The matter cannot be viewed merely as 
involving the need to hold a just balance between the claims of home manufac- 
turers and the interests of the people of the dependencies. The creation of secondary 
industries in the Colonies is essential if we are to secure a more balanced economy 
for them, and to protect them from the worst effects of those periods of price 
depression which have hitherto hampered their economic development. Their 
chief reliance must always be on agriculture, but a purely agricultural community 
with no industrial development of its own, must in the modern world always be in 
a position of economic subservience to the industrialized countries. 

There remains one other point for notice in the economic field. It has often 
been claimed that colonial policy has hitherto been unduly concerned with the 
development of export trade at the expense of subsistence production. It is 
necessary to realize the exact implication of this charge. It implies that colonial 
governments have, in making provision for capital works or in the development of 
economic services, such as that of agriculture, devoted an undue share of attention 
to the interests of export production. In so far as an export trade has provided 
them with the resources necessary for the material development of the country 
their attitude was not unjustifiable. There has, indeed, been no other source from 
which they could draw the finance necessary for the development of backward 
areas with a negligible taxable capacity. But it is no longer the case that colonial 
administrations are wholly engrossed in the expansion of export trade. There 
has of late years been a growing recognition of the need for organizing subsistence 
production. The lesson has been reinforced by appreciation of the fact, strikingly 
illustrated by the Report of the Committee on Nutrition, that the first need of 
many of the more backward areas is to secure the fuller and more balanced diet 
which will build up the physical condition of the people and increase their powers 
of resistance to disease. It has been further reinforced by evidence of the grave 
deterioration of the soil in many areas, due to wasteful or unscientific methods 
in cultivation. What is comprehensively known as ‘soil erosion’ is indeed as 
serious a menace in some of the dependencies as it has proved to be in parts of 
America. But while matters such as these are now receiving increased attention 
from the administrations, we must be prepared to face the fact that a greater 
initiative may be required, and also a larger measure of direct regulation by the 
State, than our theory of colonial rule has hitherto contemplated. We must show 
less hesitation in making use in the Colonies of methods of State control which 
have proved essential in Europe, in order to secure purposes so fundamental as the 
health of the people and the economic use of the natural assets on which the life 
of the community depends. 

We may now turn to the second of our critical questions — the extent to which 
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colonial policy has contributed to the improvement of social life. That a very 
substantial advance has been made in the provision of the social services is obvious, 
and it has been all the more conspicuous because in many areas the administrations 
in building up these services have had to contend not only with the handicap of 
limited resources and the absence of suitable indigenous personnel, but with the 
apathy of the people whom it has sought to benefit. The most significant of the 
results achieved has been the growing control over epidemic disease, and the 
appearance, even in the more recently acquired territories, of an increasing 
element of educated opinion. A very appreciable advance has also been made in 
the provision of the services which safeguard the conditions of industrial labour. 
But we cannot be content to take the backwardness of the past as the datum-line. 
from which to measure the progress expected of us to-day. The standards so far 
attained in the provision of-some of the social services are in many cases not only 
low, but clearly inadequate. 

It is not altogether the fact’ that, as has sometimes been urged, the bulk of 
colonial expenditure is absorbed in administrative or non-effective charges. It is 
difficult on the existing material to make a correct analysis of the proportion of 
expenditure allocated to social services throughout the Colonies as a whole. 
But an analysis recently made of certain: typical cases affords some indication of 
the nature of this proportion. ‘In Ceylon the social services account for 35 per 
cent of the total annual expenditure, and the economic services (many of which 
tend to serve the same end) account for 18 per cent. In Jamaica the figures are 
26 and 24 per cent; in Kenya 21 and 15 per cent; in Uganda 18 and 24 per cent; 
in Fiji 25 and 32 per cent; in Nyasaland 17 and 25 per cent. In only two of these 
areas does administrative expenditure exceed 30 per cent, the maximum being 
Kenya with 35 per cent. In only two of them, again, do the non-effective charges 
exceed 10 per cent, Kenya again ledding with 13 per cent. 

One might perhaps feel that more systematic attention would have been given 
to the organization of the social services if colonial policy had at an earlier date 
come under more constructive influences than those flowing from the doctrine of 
trusteeship. Its primary object was to prevent the abuse of power, and to secure 
the recognition of an equal status for native and European. In this it only 
followed the tendency of its age; in Great Britain itself, Liberal and advanced 
thought concerned itself more with questions of political rights than with social 
issues. It needed the emergence into political power of classes to whom the 
provision of social services, the security of employment, and the maintenance of 
living standards are matters of intimate concern, before social questions acquired 
the position which they now occupy in our domestic political life. But if the 
Colonies suffered from the somewhat negative character of the doctrine of trustee- 
ship, they suffered far more from the positive inhibitions of current financial 
principles. It was an accepted maxim of earlier Victorian finance that Colonies 


should, save for the cost of military defence, be self-supporting. At the best, the * 


Government was not prepared to go further than to provide or guarantee loans for 
capital works. With the best will, there was little scope for expenditure on social 
services in colonial budgets which could in some cases only provide for an annual 
expenditure for all purposes of 7 to g shillings per head of the population. In 1937 
the figure in the Colonial Empire as a whole was only just over £1 per head. 
The change in the balance of interest in domestic politics has now produced a 
more constructive interpretation of our obligations towards the colonial people, 
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and one more in accord with modern conceptions of the functions of the State as 
an agency for meeting social needs. We made some beginning in the grant of 
assistance by the institution of the-Colonial Development Fund in 1929, which 
permitted expenditure up to £1 million annually. The Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act of 1940 has raised this provision to £5 million annually. The 
opportunity was alo taken during the passing of this Act to write off some 
£10 million standing to the debit of the Colonies and South African Protec- 
torates as loan advances, mainly for capital works. Those who have an interest 
in colonial affairs will venture to hope that this is only a stage in the fuller appre- 
ciation of the fact that the existence of large communities with low physical and 
socia] standards is as prejudicial to the Empire as is the existence of the ‘special’ 
areas to the social life of Great Britain. Even on economic grounds, it should be 
worth some sacrifice to improve the purchasing capacity of populations some of 
which can now only import at the rate of less than £1 per head annually. 

Any far-reaching improvement, however, will require not only more finance 
but new methods. The older Colonies can now provide a considerable personnel 
competent to take its part in the administrative and technical activities of the 
administration. All that is required there is a more systematic use-of this personnel. 
But in the newer dependencies we need a more courageous approach to the 
question of mass instruction, and it may benefit us to study some of the methods 
by which others — and notably the Soviet Republics — have made so dramatic 
an attack on the problem of education among Asiatic peoples. 

There remains the last of our three questions — how far has our policy carried 

the dependencies along the road to self-government? The achievement of free 
institutions has occupied so conspicuous a part in our own history and in that of 
the Dominions that there is often a tendency to believe that this issue must consti- 
tute an equally absorbing interest for the peoples of the colonial dependencies. 
That is clearly not the case. It is at all events true to say that this interest is of 
very varying strength in different areas. There must certainly be many whose 
chief concern to-day is in questions of their own material development and in 
-the maintenance of their tribal or other traditional institutions. Even among the 
- more advanced elements in these communities, progress towards self-government 
is liable to be viewed primarily as affording a guarantee of the fuller participation 
by natives in the administrative services of their own country. It perhaps goes 
without saying that it will be impossible to inspire confidence in the sincerity of our 
intention to confer self-government on these dependencies unless the demand for 
association in the government services is met in a liberal spirit. 

It would, however, be wrong to overlook the inevitable growth of an interest 
in purely political developments, as higher standards of living and education 
become more general, and it would be equally wrong to underrate the influence 
which free political institutions can exercise in the forrgation of national character. 
All previous experience, moreover, goes to prove that there must be a quickening 
of political consciousness, even among the more primitive peoples, as the result of a 
world cataclysm such as that through which we are now passing. It must be 
realized again that after the military reverses which we have suffered in the East, 
the attitude of the population.in the territories of which we have temporarily lost 
control must be very different from that previously encountered by us, and that 
throughout the Colonies the outlook of the native peoples must be more critical 
of our authority. . 
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There are among the dependencies some, such as Ceylon and the old ‘Colonies 
of settlement’ in the West Indies, whose representative institutions already have a 
considerable measure of responsibility. There are others, such as Malta and 
Cyprus, which have had their experiments in representative and semi-responsible 
government, but have been able to make so little profitable use of them that their 
powers have now been withdrawn. But the great majority bf the Colonies still 
have representative institutions unaccompanied by any element of constitutional 
responsibility. It adds to the complexity of our problem that we must consider 
these dependencies in two classes. The first class consists of those which, like 
Kenya or Northern Rhodesia, contain a considerable European community 
strongly imbued with the tradition that representative government is only a 
transitional stage to responsibility. It is these territories which present in their 
most conspicuous and most intractable form the problems of ‘plural communities’ 
to which reference has been made in an earlier paragraph. In the second class this 
‘plural’ element is more or less wanting, in the sense that there is only a relatively 
small settled European population. 

It must be stated frankly that we have not yet clearly envisaged any solution 
for the fundamental difficulty presented by the first class of dependencies. To 
confer political responsibility on their representative institutions at this stage 
would be to perpetuate the political control of the European minority. ‘To resort 
to systems of ‘parallel’ rule, such as are favoured in the political philosophy of 
South Africa, would have the same effect, and would militate against the principle 
of equal status for all communities which has hitherto been the accepted ideal in our 
conception of colonial rule. There is as-yet no sign that the native elements in 
these areas are likely in the near future to make such progress in social life as 
would enable them to share political power with the European minority on any 
formula that would be acceptable to both sides. It is perhaps a paradox that the 
existence of a European community which is versed in all the tradition of respon- 
sible government should constitute the outstanding difficulty in the advance of 
these particular areas towards the fuller attainment of free institutions. But if a 
solution is to be found, it can clearly be only through the promotion of every measure 
which will tend to bring the native sufficiently near to the European conimunity to 
permit of the evolution of some form of political organization in which both can take 
their due share. 

The second class of dependencies presents difficulties of a different order. 
Here our problem lies rather in the possibility that the rapid evolution of more 
advanced elements and the concentration of political power in their hands may 
produce maladjustments which may in the end be prejudicial to the welfare of 
the community as a whole. Here we must trust that by steadily pursuing the 
development of local self-government institutions we shall create the necessary 
foundation for the structure of political self-government. In the African colonies 
the development of institutions of local self-government is being pursued through 
the system of indirect rule, which seeks to take the fullest advantage of the tribal 
or other traditional institutions which now constitute the basis of indigenous 
authority. It has been suggested that the widespread use of this system prejudices 
advance along the normal lines of self-government based on popular institutions. 
But this argues some misunderstanding both of the real character of the indigenous 
institutions, and of the modern conception of the purposes sought in the employ- 
ment of the system of indirect rule. The customary organizations are not neces- 
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sarily autocratic in character; there are indeed many which have a‘well marked 
popular element. Nor is the maintenance of tribal and similar institutions to be 
viewed as an end in itself. Their true function is as a training ground in the 
practice of self-government. Their progressive development in this capacity will 
subject them to chamges which should bring them nearer in form and purpose to 
local self-governing bodies of a character similar to that known elsewhere. More- 
over, it has yet to be determined whether the evolution of self-government in these 
dependencies must necessarily look to the development of Parliamentary institu- 
tions of the usual type. It may well be that further experience of the processes 
now in use may point to some modification of the normal practice — particularly 
in reard to the use of electoral systems — which may be more acceptable to the 
native communities, and more suitable to their social organization. 

Even before the present war, the future relation of the Colonies to the rest of 
the Empire was a matter which it was difficult to foresee with any certainty. The 
course which has been taken in the development of our relations with the Dominions 
was entirely natural; when once the decision had gone against any formal bond 
such as was involved in the scheme of Imperial Federation, the assertion of a status 
of the character of that expressed in the Statute of Westminster became inevitable. 
Nor can there, at all events since the issué of the Declaration of 1917, have been 
any real uncertainty as to the destination of the Indian Empire. If there was any 
doubt, it arose only in speculation about the time and manner of the approach 
and also — it may legitimately be added — about the interpretation which India 
might place on her own obligations to other members of the Dominion partner- 
ship. The test of the reality of this partnership does not lie in the acceptance of 
the somewhat tenuous ties embodied in the Statute of Westminster; it must be 
measured by the extent of the sacrifice which the partners are willing to make in 
order to maintain the ideals for which it stands. They are ideals which are 
characteristic of the societies which dominate the life of the Dominions, and it is 
not unreasonable to speculate how far an Eastern people, with a different social 
composition and a different tradition, will show the same attachment to them, 

But in contemplating the future of the colonial section of the Empire we enter 
a plane where previous experience does not afford us the same guidance. There 
are some units, such as Ceylon, the West Indies, or even Cyprus and Malta, 
which it is possible to envisage as operating under some form of responsible 
government, though it may be difficult, if only by reason of factors of population 
and resources, to picture them as possessing full Dominion status. But there are 
others, and among them some of the most important both in size and population, 
which it is difficult to fit into any constitutional scheme of the type with which 
we have hitherto been familiar. It is not, for instance, easy to picture Malaya 
as possessing that kind of national existence which is essential for the full exercise 
of self-government. The first loyalty of its indigenous population is towards the 
rulers of the States of which the majority of the country is composed, and there 
is a very largei immigrant Chinese and Indian element. Or, to take another example: 
Nigeria, in point of population the third largest unit in the Empire, represents a 
combination of ethnic elements whose union under one form of government has 
been purely fortuitous. But there are more fundamental difficulties than these. 
We have all too short an experience of the reactions of many of these peoples to 
modern civilization to enable us to judge whether their admission as self-governing 
members in an Empire partnership will militate against such dynamic unity as it 
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now possesses, based as it is on ‘likeness of life and thought’. There is nothing in 
this which need affect our allegiance to our accepted ideal of self-government for 
the Colonial dependencies. But there is much which should dispose us to keep our 
minds open to the probability that development towards that end may proceed 
along political lines different from those which our traditions have hitherto 
dictated or political orthodoxy would appear to prescribe. The units themselves 
may have to be prepared to sacrifice so much of their individuality as is necessary 
to enable them to come into some form of amalgamation, for many are so in- 
adequate in population and resources that they might have difficulty in attaining 
the substance of self-government. In the modern world, political independence 
has little reality without some measure of economic sufficiency. j 
: HALEY 
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RESIDENT RoosEVELT’s first message to Congress after his election for the third 
Pim — The Four Freedoms; the terms of the Atlantic Charter and its accept- 

ance by all the Allied Governments; the Lend-Lease Consideration agreement 
between the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. signed in February 1942, are the 
three principal indications that the United Nations have learnt the lessons of the 
years 1919-39. They have realized that political security and the economic 
welfare of the nations are interrelated, and that it is vain to hope for the one without 
being prepared to work for the other. The disillusionments and frustrations of the 
between-war decades, the fears lest unemployment should continually undermine 
the social health of nations, the unbearable irony of restrictions of production in a 
poverty-stricken world have led to what is, in effect, a determination that the 
United Nations shall lead the world in a campaign against poverty — ‘Freedom 
from Want’, the President said is ‘attainable in our own time and generation’. 
The campaign must have a starting-point, and what would be more appropriate 
and indeed inevitable than that this should be food? The reasons why international 
co-operation about food policies is the most appropriate way to begin the cam- 
paign for Freedom from Want will be the subject of this article. 

The fact that lack of food will be the most urgent problem of immediate post- 
war relief is almost certain to cause food policies to be the starting-point in recon- 
struction. The ordinarily intelligent person, in the years immediately preceding. 
the war, might have been expected to have had certain fairly definite impressions 
about the world food situation. As a result of the wide discussions about nutrition, 
he would have realized the need to secure more adequate food for the poorer 
classes; he would also have been conscious that, in China or India, large masses of 
population maintain a constant struggle against starvation. On the other hand, 
he would have heard so much about agricultural over-production as to have been 
convinced that the main problem was how to secure a fairer distribution of abun- 
dant supplies. It would not have occurred to him that world food production was 
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statistics are available and where the differences in the standard of living as 
between the classes is marked. Here the position in England and Wales will alone 
be cited. 

The Registrar-General’s returns for the United Kingdom show what is called 
the ‘local adjusted death-rate’ in comparison to the national death-rate, these rates 
having been adjusted to eliminate the factor of the differing age composition in 
the various localities. On this basis, when the death-rate for England and Wales 
is taken as 1, it is found that in areas of very considerable general prosperity, such 
as Ealing, Cambridge, St. Albans and Chislehurst, the death-rate is from 0.7 to 0.8 
and in one case falls as low as 0.53. On the other hand, in poor areas such as 
Durham, Glamorgan and parts of Lancashire, the figure in the immediate pre- 
war years rose to 1.25 and even as high as 1.4. Infantile mortality figures present 
a similar picture. When the infantile death-rate for the whole country was 
returned at 59 per 1000 live births, the prosperous districts such as those men- 
tioned above, had rates of from 32 up to 45 per 1000, while poor areas had rates 
varying from 70 up to as high as 109. These figures indicate that the child born in 
poverty stricken areas has far less expectation of life than the child born in more 
affluent surroundings. Since in all parts of Great Britain there are very nearly 
equal conditions in regard to purity of water supply, general district sanitation 
and the segregation of infectious diseases, the two principal factors remaining 
which could account for such marked differences as those cited are nutrition and 
housing; in other words two aspects of the general problem of consumption. The. 
conclusion which must be reached is that adequacy of food, housing, clothing, 
leisure and the other factors which jointly make a higher standard of living result 
in greater freedom from disease and in longer life than where there are deficiencies. 

Nutritionists accept this conclusion while maintaining the prior importance of 
food, a view which has, in the last two or three years, won wide acceptance from 
those concerned with public health. This has led the United States Administra- 
tion to place great emphasis upon improvements in nutrition both in the United 
States and, as a measure of reconstruction, throughout the world. There have 
lately been a series of remarkable pronouncements on this subject by the Vice- 
President (Mr. Henry Wallace), by Mr. Sumner Welles, and by the Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Henry Morgenthau). Speaking in November 1941, Mr. Mor- 
genthau said: ‘Great masses of decent hard-working men and women will no longer 
tolerate the economic insecurity which furnished so much of the fuel for the 
political turmoil of the last 25 years. They are going to demand certain elementary 
guarantees for a decent life and I think they will be right and amply justified in 
their demand. In order to build a better world — and that goes for our own 
country as well as for those abroad — we must recognize the citizen’s right to have 
a minimum standard of food with which he can live the life of a free man.’ 

If, as may be expected, the United Nations, in order to begin the process of 

* giving a real meaning to the phrase ‘Freedom from Want’, determine to adopt 
policies to guarantee diets ‘adequate for health’ for their own people, and, in their 
plans for international reconstruction, to assist other countries towards the same 
goal, it will become a matter of great importance to ascertain the food situation 
in many countries and the possibilities of meeting the new demands. We have 
been so accustomed to talk about agricultural surpluses that this survey, when 
undertaken, is likely to cause a great deal of surprise. Unfortunately, not only has 
such a survey not been made, but the raw statistics for its compilation are difficult 
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to assemble and in a number of cases do not exist. Consumption statistics are 
notoriously inadequate. The League of Nations Mixed Committee on Nutrition, 
although it enlisted the aid ofthe International Institute of Agriculture, experienced 
the greatest difficulty in establishing international comparisons of the consump- 
tion of many forms of food. Better figures exist for production, but these are not 
always very accurate and for some countries are incomplete. Trade figures are 
fuller and more reliable, but there are only a few countries where imports are a 
major factor in food supplies. It is much to be hoped that the concern of the 
United Nations to combat poverty will be reflected in the creation of a single 
centre for all information about food and that this will lead to the preparation of 
an annual volume on World Food Statistics. A starting-point for this work might 
well be the food relief measures which will have to be undertaken at the end of the 
war. Meantime all that investigators can do is to examine such surveys of con- 
sumption as do exist, make estimates from production figures, making allowances 
for imports and exports, and bring a good deal of imagination and some measure 
of common sense to their aid in the task of assessing the position.- 

In an international comparison of the food status of the nations made on some 
such basis, consideration must not only be given to the national average con- 
sumption, i.e. the total food available to any country divided by the total popula- 
tion, but also to its distribution. The better-to-do townsfolk and the farmers in 
countries where mixed farming is practised, are almost always in a position to 
secure a full diet, and it is not a part of the application of nutritional teaching to 
peace-time social conditions to advocate the cutting down of the more adequate 
diets of certain classes, in the interests of an equalitarian division of food supplies. 
It is, therefore, most: important to determine what proportion of the population 
of any given country is unable, through poverty, to obtain the ingredients of an 
adequate diet. Here, again, the statistical evidence is scanty. There is Sir John 
Orr’s well-known survey of the United Kingdom Food Position in 1934 — Food, 
Health and Income — and in the last two or three years the United States 
authorities have applied similar methods to the food problems of the United 
States and have published a large quantity of significant statistics. The work of 
the League of Nations, and the International Labour Office on Nutrition, together 
with a number of dietary surveys carried out in various countries, enables some 
approximate estimate to be made of the food status of the poorer classes. The 
bringing together and the analysis of the existing and often inadequate data on the 
subject would be a considerable task, but one which a team of three or four com- 
petent workers could probably accomplish within six months. For the purpose of 
this article all that is possible is to make a very rough estimate of the food position 
in the principal nations based on figures of production and trade, and using, as a 
basis, the calorie values of the food production together with that of the food or 
fodder imported or exported. No account has been taken of production or trade | 
in tea, coffee or wine, and little weight has been given to fresh fruits. The adoption 
of this method shows that the number of countries in the world which in pre-war 
years either produced or imported enough food to provide diets adequate for health 
for the whole of their population was extraordinarily small. 

Let us first consider the position of those countries which are net exporters of 
food, the word ‘net’ being taken to mean a net export of human or animal food 
after allowance has been made for fodder imports calculated on a calorie basis. 
There were only some five or six countries which, in 1939, were clearly in a 
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position to provide their own people with fully adequate diets without imports. 
These were all overseas countries whose net food exports, translated in terms of 
calories, placed them in the following order: Canada, Argentina, Australia, New 
Zealand, Uruguay. How far, however, the distribution of purchasing power 
enables the poorer classes in Argentina and Uruguay to obtain an adequate diet 
is not clearly known. Some seven or eight other countries were net exporters of a 
considerable variety of foodstuffs. These include Algeria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Iraq, Peru, Turkey and South Africa. It is, however, doubtful whether, if the 
general nutrition of their populations was to be raised to a satisfactory level, they 
would remain exporters on their pre-war basis of production. There are certain 
other exporting countries with large surpluses in terms of calories due to the 
concentration upon one or two crops for export. In most of these countries, how- 
ever, it is clear that domestic agriculture does not provide an adequate mixed diet 
for their own populations. Such countries include the great rice exporters — 
Burma and Thailand — and the great sugar exporters Cuba, the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines. The four Danubian countries-- Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia — are substantial net exporters of cereals, but 
the people in these countries do not enjoy an adequate diet, and malnutrition is 
common. It is doubtful whether they would have more than negligible exports, 
even in favourable years, if their agriculture were reoriented to provide their own 
people with adequate food. Poland was also a net food exporter, but here again 
malnutrition is prevalent. A very rough estimate of the quantities of food, ex- 
pressed in calories, exported from the net food exporting countries of the world in 
1937 indicates that their total food exports would be sufficient to provide 3000 
calories per day to some 150 million people (7 per cent of world population). 

There are other important food exporting countries such as Denmark, Holland 
and Eire. These countries export large quantities of foods of animal origin — 
butter, eggs, bacon. They are, however, on a calorie basis, net importers of food 
plus fodder owing to their large requirements of cereals, animal feeding stuffs 
and of oil seeds. 

Before going on to the countries that are on balance net importers, some 
consideration must be given to three great countries — U.S.A., Russia and 
India. The United States in the immediate pre-war period sometimes exported 
substantial quantities of wheat, large quantities of fruit and not inconsiderable 
amounts of canned foods. On the other hand, her imports of sugar and of vegetable 
oils appear to have rendered her, in a number of years, a net importer on a calorie 
basis. During the war she has increased agricultural production, partly in order 
to make food available to Great Britain, and she is certainly now a net exporter. 
The position of the United States in relation to world food supplies is so important 
that it will be dealt with later when the economic implications of nutritional 
Policies are under discussion. Russia in the pre-war years must definitely be classed 
as a net food exporting country. Her exports were, however, very variable; thus, in 
1937 cereals (1,300,000 tons) accounted for 15 per cent of her total exports, whereas 
in 1936 (300,000 tons) they only amounted to 2 per cent. Owing to the tremendous 
increase in her population and to the general trend of Soviet social policy, it is 
doubtful whether Russia should be regarded as likely to be a food exporting 
country in post-war years. Indian exports of food products are very variable. 
Before the separation of Burma and the exclusion of Burmese rice from Indian 
trade statistics, she was certainly a net exporter. In more recent years.it is probable 
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that India remained a food exporting nation, mainly owing to the high calorie 
value of her exports of ground-nuts. Itis, however, well known that malnutrition 
is general in India and that a substantial increase in food consumption is urgently 
needed. It has been estimated that in 1935 the food shortage in India amounted to 
some 41 billion calories. This figure indicates that the Indian population required 
about 15 per cent more food than was actually available in order to secure a 
nutritional level regarded as adequate in India, although substantially below 
European standards. 

Turning now to countries which on balance are food-importers, we must 
recognize that, taking the world as a whole, international trade in food plays a 
relatively small part in the total quantities available for consumption.e If the 
average world-citizen obtained 3000 gross calories per day, the contribution of the 
net exporting nations to his subsistence would be about 7 per cent, but since the 
average dweller on.this planet almost certainly has to make do with a markedly 
poorer diet, it may be assumed thet world net exports represent about 10 per 
cent of world-consumption. China is a net importer, but her imports only represent 
a small fraction of 1 per cent of her total food. In China the area of crop land per 
head is only some 0.44 acres, as compared with 3.3 acres in U.S.A. Most intense 
cultivation is,-therefore, needed to maintain the population. Disasters such as 
floods or droughts result in serious starvation. Brazil, with one-tenth of China’s 
population, has nearly the same area; here underdevelopment of resources results 
in malnutrition. 

Owing to strategical considerations and the general trend towards economic 
nationalism between 1929 and 1939, a number of European countries which, in 
the first between-war decade, were substantial importers of food, intensified their 
production of cereals, sugar and potatoes and made themselves as nearly self- 
sufficient as possible. This trend is illustrated by what happened-in regard to 
wheat. Over the five-year period 1927-31 the average of production of wheat in 
continental Europe was 38.3 million tons; for the period 1933-37 it was 42.9 
million tons, the figures for wheat imports for the two periods being 9.7 million in 
the former and 3.8 million in the latter. As a result of this trend, Germany, France 
and Italy only relied on imports for not more than 15 per cent of their total 
food requirements. Sweden and Holland markedly decreased their dependence on 
cereal imports and the only European countries which remained largely dependent 
on imports for their food were the United Kingdom, Belgium and Switzerland. 
Of the other important countries of the world, Japan managed to achieve a 
position closely approximating to self-sufficiency, although remaining a net 
importer. Taking the non-self-governing countries of the Tropics and excepting 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, to which reference has already been 
made, it would generally be true to say that they maintained an inadequate level 
of nutrition from their own resources and are significant factors neither in the 
export nor in the import of food, although West African exports of vegetable oil? 
and of cocoa are important, while the economy of the West Indies is largely based 
on the export of sugar. 

The foregoing rough survey has been based on exports assessed as calories. 
No account has been taken of food values in terms of protein or protective 
elements. Such considerations would enhance the importance of food exports from 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand, would secure for Denmark a relatively 
high place among food exporters and might result in the fruit exports from Spain 
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or the United. States counting for more in the balance of world food supplies 
than the calorie imports of these countries. An attempt to weight the physiological 
values ‘of food exports on nutritional grounds is, however, completely beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

It has already been indicated that the data are not available for making an even 
approximately accurate estimation of the nutritional status of countries. In 1936 
the League of Nations recommended that Governments should establish National 
Nutrition Committees to inquire into the state of nutrition and‘to advise Govern- 
ments as to the best methods of securing improvements. Some twenty-five Govern- 
ments established Committees in 1937 or 1938 and a number of these made 
interesting reports. Others had hardly commenced their work before the deteriora- 
tion in the political arena led to its abandonment. Other countries which did not 
establish special investigations made reports, some of which were purely defensive, 
while others were significant. The report from the Chinese Government, for 
instance, contained this line: ‘Most Chinese suffer from malnutrition all the time.’ 
The most elaborate investigations were those undertaken by Government agencies 
in the U.S.A. and these indicate that unsatisfactory food conditions affect from 
25 per cent of the families in the more prosperous States to 50 per cent in the less 

. prosperous. The surveys carried out in the United Kingdom indicate that 
probably a third of the population in the immediate pre-war years was not 
obtaining adequate diets. A thoroughgoing examination undertaken by the 
Cornmonwealth Government in Australia revealed the existence of considerable 
malnutrition. Since the commencement of the war, nutritional surveys have been 
carried out in Canada, again showing that unf%atisfactory conditions are to be 
found in considerable areas. Unfortunately, the standards of adequacy adopted by 
the countries vary so that no international comparison can be madé. Taking, 
however, all the known factors into account, it seems probable that the countries 
in which the highest proportion of the population obtained diets adequate for 
health were New Zealand, Australia, Canada, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Norway. It will be noticed that all the above-mentioned countries 
had excellent records in the vital statistics referred to earlier in this paper. In the 
second grade of national adequacy we should find the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Argentina, Uruguay and France; in a 
third grade Italy, Japan, Portugal. The nations which fall below this grade had a 
considerable portion of their population suffering from pronounced malnutrition. 

The conclusion that must be reached from the study of the food situation of the 
nations is that, in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war, there 
was no nation in which the whole of the population enjoyed a diet fully adequate 
for health and that a very large percentage, probably exceeding half of the world’s 
population, obtained less food than was physiologically desirable. In a majority 
of countries including Eastern Europe, India, China, large parts of South and. 

*Central America and of Africa, normal diets were barely sufficient to cover the 
energy requirements of the population, while the intake of the protective foods was 
quite inadequate. It is believed that a thoroughgoing survey of existing informa- 

` tion, when it comes to be undertaken, will fully confirm this view. 

The application of nutritional science to the social problems of the various 
nations will call for varied treatment. In the countries. which are net exporters 
of a variety of foods, the problem is simply to ensure an equitable distribution of a 
superabundance of food for the existing population. In the countries which are 
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small net importers of food, such as those of Western Europe, adequate diets 
depend upon a reorientation of national agricultures to produce more milk, 
vegetables and other protective foods and to obtain a somewhat increased pro- 
portion of their energy-foods from the low-cost agricultural producing countries. 
For the countries such as those of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe a much more 
drastic alteration is required. In many of these countries the agricultural popula- 
tion is excessive. The land is divided into holdings too small for the development of 
high efficiency and the concentration upon the monoculture of cereals for export 
results in the malnutrition of the peasant. What appears to be required is a process 
of industrialization, improvements in local communications and transport, and a 
reorientation of agriculture to produce more varied food for local consumption. 
In most of these countries the yield per acre of the principal crops is unduly low 
and it seems possible through increasing efficiency by agricultural co-operation 
and education to improve yields to an extent which would allow say 80 per cent of 
the existing area devoted to cereals to produce a sufficient quantity for the main- 

` tenance of a reasonable volume of exports to meet the national balance of pay- 
ments. The catch phrase ‘Dänemark über Europa’ has been used to indicate the 
sort of reorientation required'in European agriculture if ‘diets adequate for health’ 
are to replace the present malnutrition. In Denmark the application of science 
and the spread of agricultural education resulted between 1870 and 1934 in an 
increase of milk production from 1100 million kilogrammes to 5400 million, and 
in raising the yearly average of arable productivity from 1.8 million crop units for 
roots and potatoes to 30 millions, while the yield from grass was more than 
doubled. i 

In the United Kingdom, Belgium and in a lesser degree Switzerland, the heavy 
dependence upon food imports introduces, as a major factor, the question of the 
export of manufactures as a method of paying for increased food. In these countries 
almost more than elsewhere the role of domestic agriculture should be to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the national food by a concentration upon those 
forms of production for which climate and soil are favourable and which, having 
regard to all factors, can be least readily imported. 

In the U.S.A. the problem is, in part, similar to that of Western Europe, but 
south of the Mason-Dixon line is more analogous to that of South-Eastern Europe. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has already shown how in a district about the size 
of England a combination of electrical development, improved ttansport, some 
industrialization together with agricultural education and co-operation, a 
depressed area can be made prosperous and become a national asset. The phrase 
‘A T.V.A. for the Danube Valley’ may be expected to strike a pleasant note on 
European ears. 

The remedy for malnutrition in the tropical dependencies seems likely to be 
found through increasing the production of foods of high dietetic value for local 
consumption. The difficulties are, however, increased by native customs; in East* 
Africa, for instance, by the monetary significance of cattle and goats and by the 
unwillingness of the native to eat enough of his currency to check soil erosion. 
Enormous masses of population, such as those of China and India, present the 
most formidable difficulties of all. Each country presents different problems, but in 
each the tendency of any increase in the means of subsistence to be overtaken by 
the upward surge of population must discourage all but the most optimistic. The 
solution probably lies in improved transport, industrialization, social education — 
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inadequate to meet world nutritional needs. The fact that this was the case even 
in 1939, together with the evidence of the relationship of food to health, are the 
principal reasons why in policies designed to give.reality to Freedom from Want, 
the first essential is to secure ‘diets adequate for health’. 

Theré are a number of other reasons why, in an international campaign against 
poverty, it is desirable to start with food. It is, for instance, important that some of 
our objectives should be standardized and that we should be able to know when 
they have been attained. The satisfaction of hunger is the most primary of human 
desires, but since the stomach has only a limited capacity, the quantity of food that 
can be eaten, even by gluttons who wish they ‘had been born holler’, is also limited. 
This factor of the limitation of consumptive demand enables nutritional science to 
define, within fairly close limits, an ‘optimum’ diet. There are few, if any, other 
forms of consumption where an ‘optimum’ standard can be established. It is not 
possible in regard to housing or clothing, where needs are radically affected by 
climate, by the stage of national civilization, or by fashion. The quantity of the 
various foods required to maintain robust health for the sedentary or manual 
worker, the mother, the soldier and the mountaineer can, and has been, calculated. 
Of more importance, the relation between food and health has been conclusively 
demonstrated. So much is this the case that, in U.S.A., the phrase ‘optimum 
nutrition’, or a ‘minimum standard’ has been abandoned in favour of the words 
‘diets adequate for health’. 

Human requirements consist of foods supplying energy — mainly carbohydrates 
and fats— those necessary for the growth and repair of tissues, proteins; and the 
protective foods — substances rich in vitamins or in mineral salts. Energy require- 
ments vary according to climate and occupation. For Western Europe the figure 
of 3000 calories per day for the moderately active man is regarded as adequate. 
This can be supplied in many forms, of which the following would represent, for 
the United Kingdom, a good mixed diet: bread # Ib., butter and other fats 2 oz., $ 1b. 
of meat, 2 oz. of bacon, a pint of milk, 2 oz. of sugar, 1 Ib. of potatoes, 2 oz. cheese, 
together with green vegetables and some fruit. The Frenchman or Italian would 
obtain a not inconsiderable portion of his calories from wine. Countries with warm 
climates, or where the average body-weight of the adult is less than in Western 
Europe, can obtain adequate energy with a daily intake of three or four hundred 
fewer calories. The countries of the European Mediterranean littoral had peace- 
time national averages of between 2400 and 2600 calories, but in all these lands 
poverty brought the average well below the optimum. 

Scientific literature is less definite about the protein requirements, a figure of 70 
grams per head per day is a usual estimate, but with the proviso that half at least 
should be high quality protein, preferably of animal origin. Knowledge about 
human energy requirements has been long available, but it is only in the last 25 
years that there has been any realization of the importance of protective foods. 

“Nothing can illustrate this more clearly than the record of the Scott Expedition to 
the South Pole. Here was a scientific expedition with its supplies organized on the 
basis of the best available knowledge of the first decade of the twentieth century 
and yet there is every reason to believe that a lack of essential vitamins was an 
important factor in the disaster to Scott and his companions as their sledging 
expedition returned from the South Pole. I. is now clearly established that certain 
deficiency diseases are directly correlated with the absence of, or a grossly insuffi- 
cient use of, certain vitamins or mineral elements. It is also known, although the 
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both hygienic and agricultural — and perseverance in attempts to secure wide- 
spread improvements in agricultural technique. 

The achievement of these reforms on a world-wide basis would: have seemed to 
our pre-war mentality a very long-range affair, but we must now regard them as 
‘attainable in our own time and generation’. Rapid progress would be possible if 
those countries whicf have the means to ensure the sound nutrition of their own 
populations came together now to concert definite action. Each participating 
country might agree to adopt, as soon as practicable and at least within a brief 
period after the conclusion of the war, the policies needed to secure, under its own 
conditions, diets adequate for health for its own people. There should also be 
collective agreement that the assistance to be given towards world reconstruction 
should be so oriented as to enable other nations to adopt similar policies. What 
would be the economic and social implications of such decisions? They would 
mean, in the first instance, an undertaking to put into effect reforms which would 
be the simplest and yet the most substantial contribution to social justice. The 

‘full implementation of the undertaking would go far towards ensuring equality 
of opportunity for all classes in the enjoyment of health and vigour. Such policies 
could only be carried out if steps are taken to secure a substantial increase in the 
productivity of world agriculture. It should be possible for national authorities 
to measure their domestic food requirements and to determine how far their own 
agriculture can meet them. A central authority could assess world import needs 
and this should enable the exporting countries to adopt ‘five-year plans’ for agricul- 
tural development. 

We are accustomed to think in terms of a progressive reduction in the proportion 
of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. That this is the trend and that it will 
continue cannot be doubted, but that should not mislead us as to the immense 
importance of agriculture in world economy. No accurate estimate is possible of 
the proportion of the world’s ‘gainfully employed’ population which is engaged 
in agriculture. It is, however, probably somewhere between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the whole. In Europe the proportion varies from 7 per cent in the United 
Kingdom to over 70 per cent in many countries in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe; an approximate figure for the whole of Europe is about 37 per cent. 
In the United States a figure of 26 per cent is used; this figure, however, grossly 
underestimates the political and social importance of American agriculture. In 
Asia the proportion cannot be less than 70 per cent, in South America 60 per cent. 
In the British Dominions between 25 per cent and 40 per cent, while throughout 
the Tropics, although agriculture is not the sole method of ‘gainful employment’, 
it preponderates over all others. The above figures indicate, firstly, that the welfare 
of the world’s agricultural population is the most important social question that 
can be faced, and secondly, that the consumptive capacity of those engaged in 
agriculture must be of the greatest importance to world trade. 

° The agricultural population of the U.S.A. represents a nation within a nation 
and this agricultural nation of some 6,000,000 farm families has a disproportionate ` 
political influence. From 1933 until 1940 the agricultural policy of the Administra- 
tion was based on the need to improve farm incomes, and owing to the difficulty 
of finding export markets a variety of measures was adopted to equate production 
with a relatively static demand. The need to supply Britain with food under the 
Lend-Lease Act is now stimulating production and if this led to a considerable 
increase in the post-war exports of American agricultural products, the effect on 
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world economy would be most undesirable since few things are more important 
than that the United States, as the greatest world creditor, should move in the 
direction of a passive balance of trade. Fortunately the people of the United 
States are rapidly becoming nutrition-conscious. In May 1941 the President sum- 
moned a Nutrition Defence Conference, the upshot of which was to draw public 
attention to the incidence of malnutrition and a realization that adequately to 
feed the people of the U.S.A. would require all the protective and animal foods 
now being used in the States together with all the Lend-Lease supplies plus a 
large further increase in the production of certain meats, of milk and milk products, 
and of most fruits and vegetables. It can thus be expected that the United States, 
in taking part in a world-wide scheme for the improvement of nutrition, wil] need 
to utilize her food production for her own people and may even in certain direc- 
‘tions require some imports. 

The adoption by other nations of sound nutritional policies will require the re- 
equipment of the agricultures of the European importing countries, a large but 
measured increase of production in the exporting countries, and in the more 
backward areas an intensification of specialized food production. These develop- 
ments will all require machinery, farm equipment, and transport, largely obtained 
from the older industrial countries. 

The White Paper of February 23rd on ‘Principles applying to Mutual Aid in the 
Prosecution of the War against Aggression’ calls for ‘agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate international 
- and domestic measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples’. 

It is probable that no single measure could have so large an effect upon ‘produc- 
tion, employment and the exchange and consumption of goods’ as would be 
secured if the United Nations decide to place ‘diets adequate for health’ in the 
forefront of reconstruction. 

F. L. McDovuca.y 
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THE. LABOUR PRUBDEW WOO, 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


T is obvious that in the coming period of reconstruction the building industry is 

destined to occupy 4 key position. This is not only on account of bomb damage, 

which will require extensive and rapid measures of rebuilding in London, 
Coventry, Plymouth, Hull, Southampton, and other heavily damaged cities. Nor 
is it only because of the arrears of ordinary building which are piling up rapidly as 
the war goes on — though when we add postponement of repairs and decorations 
to arrears of normal construction the total is already formidable, and looks like 
being very formidable before we are in a position to begin upon the task of catch- 
ing up. These two factors are of great importance, and would of themselves lead to 
a period of intense activity in the building industry at the end of the war. But, if 
they stood alone, the prospect before us would be one of rapid expansion of the 
industry for a year or two, or at most for a few years, to be followed by a sharp 
decline as soon as the blitzed areas had been rebuilt and neglected properties put 
back into adequate repair. 

These two factors, of bomb damage and arrears, do not, however, stand alone. It 
will be a disaster if, in the post-war period, we merely set about catching up to 
where we were in 1939, on the assumption that the general economic and social 
structure of Great Britain is to remain pretty much what it was at that date. Quite 
apart from political reasons — or shall we say reasons of policy? — for wishing to make 
the structure of this country different both economically and socially, there are 
forces beyond our control which will compel us to make it different in many 
respects. It was indeed evident long before 1939 that the economic structure of 
Great Britain, in a purely physical sense, was in many respects a misfit in relation 
to the economic structure of the rest of the world. The ‘shape’ of this country, from 
the standpoint of the distribution of industry and population, fitted the require- 
ments neither of the home consumers nor of the foreign markets which British 
producers were contesting with those of other advanced countries. The existence of 
the depressed areas, and the long-continuing failure to deal with their fundamental 
difficulties by remedial measures of the second order, was evidence of this misfit; 
and so, to a smaller extent, was the high level of unemployment generally, even 
outside the areas regarded as specially depressed. The broad distribution of 
population and industry in Great Britain had been determined long ago by world 
forces and by the early development here of certain advanced manufacturing 
techniques based mainly on coal; and there had been a failure to adapt this 
structure nearly fast enough to changes in the technique of production and in 
the character of home and foreign demand. 

Of course there had been adaptation. What was known as the ‘southward 

trend’ of population was essentially a process of adaptation to changing forces in 
the economic sphere. But this process had both encountered great obstacles and 
been left for the most part unguided by any master conception of policy. The 
movements of population out of the older industrial areas into the developing new 
centres encountered big resistances, material and mental; and, with the solitary 
and not very considerable exception of the foundation of certain Trading Estates, 
almost nothing was done to ease the situation by measures designed to reduce the 
economic advantages of internal migration — that is, by trying deliberately to 
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settle new industries in the places which the decay of the older establishments 
was leaving derelict. 

The basic factors underlying the change in the trends of industry and population 
can be quite simply stated. Manufacture in general was becoming less dependent 
on proximity to coalfields as a result both of the development of easily trans- 
missible electric power and of great economies in the amOunt of fuel needed. 
Modern methods of production, leading to a greater differentiation of final 
products, increased the attraction of the consumers’ market rather than of the 
source of supply as the most eligible location for many of the finishing trades. 
Dependence on imported materials continued to pull certain industries away from 
inland locations towards the ports. The development of machine techniques 
which reduced the importance of skilled labour removed a part of the premium 
on traditional British craft skill, especially in the cotton industry; and in this case 
Lancashire lost a further important advantage as it became possible to reproduce 
artificially the climatic conditions which had helped in establishing British 
supremacy at an earlier epoch. In many industries, including those concerned 
largely with the production of capital goods, other countries, entering the field 
later than Great Britain, were able to equip their factories in accordance with new 
techniques which came in but slowly here as the great masses of capital invested 
in older kinds of equipment wore out. A conservatism of age and tradition lay 
heavy upon many British industries, not only on account of the large amounts of 
capital that would have had to be scrapped in order to bring them up to date, 
but also because their social structure, as well as their material equipment, had 
been created in response to conditions which had ceased to exist in the world of the 
twentieth century. Indeed, these social and psychological obstacles to renovation 
were much more important than the merely material obstacles. 

The point of these observations is that Great Britain, before 1939, already stood 
in need of extensive rebuilding in order to fit its structure — its industrial and 
demographic ‘set-up’ — to the requirements of the modern world. Quite apart 
from such needs as the clearance of slums, the diminution of urban overcrowding, 
and the raising of housing standards in the countryside and the mining areas as 
well as in the towns, there were grave faults in the entire ground plan of British 
urban and rural life. Nor could it be taken as assured that these faults were being 
gradually corrected by the free play of economic forces. Far from it. To begin 
with, the conditions under which house-building was carried on tended in certain 
important respects to perpetuate the evils they were designed to correct. House- 
building by public authorities tended to take almost exclusively the form of 
erecting new houses round the circumference of existing urban centres, with no 
regard to the possibility that it might be more desirable, both economically and 
socially, to provide for the location of a part of the congested populations else- 
where. The localized responsibility for housing led directly to this unfortunate 
result; and all the efforts of the reformers who stood out for two generations 
against the prevailing tendency resulted in the building of only two small and not 
wholly satisfactory new towns — Letchworth and Welwyn. i 

No other result was possible, in the absence of any sort of co-ordination between 
the forces responsible for house-building and for industrial development. The 
industrialist, save in a very limited number of special cases, must put his factory 
where he can be assured of a supply of the kinds of labour he needs near at hand. 
In certain industries no doubt he must plant his factory on top of the raw materials 





he proposes to use (Corby is a modern example), and the labour must then be 
attracted to the area, where houses must be built for it and, up to a point, amenities 
and utilities provided, either by the public authorities or by the manufacturer 
himself. In certain other cases, a big manufacturer may decide to take the 
responsibility of building a factory and a town together, and of bringing his 
workers with him to @ place in which there is no supply of usable labour already 
on the spot. But such cases are exceptional, and are nearly always beyond the 
means of.any save a very large employer. Nor are they without grave disadvan- 
tages when they do occur; for nearly everyone agrees in condemning the town 
which is exclusively dependent on a single industry, and is thus exposed to sheer 
disaster if that industry falls into difficulties. Moreover, the single-purpose town 
has the further disadvantage that, wherever its occupation is subject to either 
cyclical or seasonal fluctuations, it is bound to experience important fluctuations 
of prosperity, and to be wasteful of labour because of the necessity of keeping a 
very high labour reserve. 

Apart from these exceptional cases, the dependence of the employer on a supply 
of suitable labour usually induces him to establish his factory, when he can, in an 
area in which there is already a large supply of labour of the kind he proposes 
to employ. This is the biggest factor in causing the aggregation of factories using 
similar kinds of labour in the same neighbourhood; and what it means is that, as 
the settling of new or the enlargement of old factories in a place increases the total 
demand for labour of the kinds required, fresh workers are attracted to the area by 
the prospect of employment irrespective of the social or economic desirability of 
adding to its size and population. Thus, big towns which contain expanding 
industries grow bigger by a process of attraction which is at bottom illogical. 
Factories are put in them because of the labour which is already there; and then 
more labour has to be brought in to meet the expanding demand. 

There was a time when few people saw anything wrong in this process, because 
the growth of huge towns was a source of pride, and not of disquietude. But in 
fact this process of migration had always grave economic and social disadvantages. 
It left acute problems of maladjusted population in the areas from which people 
moved — for usually the younger people moved, leaving their elders behind. 
It also resulted in the planless growth of the attracting centres; for the increasing 
industries put their factories where they pleased, leaving the towns to. adapt their 
house-building to them, usually with no element of planning industrial and resi- 
dential development together on lines calculated to secure the maximum of either 
amenity or productive efficiency. But more recently there has been added to these 
two drawbacks a third — that our great towns have become altogether too big for 
good government or satisfactory living, and in certain parts of the country have 
so run one into another as to produce an inextricable. urban tangle — for example, 
in South Lancashire, and in the West Riding. The other side of this process is 

«seen, not only in rural depopulation, but also in the complete stagnation of many 
of our smaller towns, which badly need new and progressive industries to wake 
them up, and to give their inhabitants — actual and prospective — the means to a 
wider life. l 

In short, reliance on the free play of economic forces to bring about a right 
distribution of industry and population has been responsible for many of our worst 
and most intractable social and economic problems. So far from producing a 
balance, area by area, between industries of different types, it has led to an 
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excessive dependence of some parts of the country on a very narrow range of 
industries, which both create an unbalanced demand for labour when they are 
active (e.g. too few jobs for women in areas devoted to the heavy industries), and 
leave desperately depressed areas when anything goes wrong. In addition, the 
freedom to locate industry at will has created whole towns almost entirely depen- 
dent on a single firm or combine: so that, if this one employ®r decides to close the 
works or to move elsewhere, the entire population is impoverished and most of it 
thrown out of work. In face of contraction in the heavy industries and of what is 
called ‘rationalization’ under the auspices of great combines, this has happened 
again and again in recent years; and there is every reason to suppose that, if 
we let matters alone, it is likely to happen on an even greater scale after the 
present war.; 

Now, the post-war position of the building industry will depend, in both the long 
and the short run, on the policy adopted by the Government in dealing with this 
major problem of the distribution of industry and population. If the Government 
decides, leaving the future structure of industry and movement of population to 
the same blind forces as have governed it hitherto, to confine its activities, includ- 
ing its encouragement to private enterprise, to the mere rebuilding of bomb- 
devastated areas and to the catching up of arrears of -construction and main- 
tenance which have accumulated during the war, there will in all probability 
be a short-lived boom in the building industry, requiring a considerable increase 
in the numbers engaged in it, but this boom will be followed by a slump when the 
urgent work of ‘making good’ has been done. If, on the other hand, plans for post- 
war building are based on an attempt to adapt the entire structure of this country 
to the needs of the new world in which we shall have to live, there will be plenty of 
work for an expanded building industry, not merely for. a few years, but for as far 
ahead as it is at all profitable for us to attempt to look. 

Moreover, the decision taken on this major issue will affect the kind as well as 
the amount of building that we shall attempt during the years immediately after 
the war. In London and other damaged areas, there will be a large need for 
immediate re-housing; for it is beyond question that great masses of people will 
flock back at once to the places which they have left under stress of war, including 
not only evacuees and other refugees, but also war workers of many kinds and 
returning soldiers, as fast as demobilization takes place. Over and above this, 
there will be in many places, where people have been living under grossly over- 
-crowded and uncomfortable conditions, an urgent demand for better accommoda- 
tion, and there will be also many new ‘families’ coming into existence as a result 
of deferred marriages and the return' of absent husbands who have married during 
the war. All these people will be disposed to clamour for houses in the places 
where they immediately want to be, mainly irrespective of the prospects of em- 
ployment which these places are likely to offer in the future. If the general post- 
war policy is to leave our towns broadly as they are, and once more to rely on the e 
play of ‘free enterprise’ to settle how large they ought to be, there will be a terrible 
danger, under all this pressure, of getting great numbers of houses and other 
buildings erected in the wrong places — that is to say, in areas where. the long-term 
prospects of employment are bad, or where, for social reasons, it is highly desirable 
to disperse populations rather than to allow them to agglomerate all over again. 

On the other hand, if we are working during the period of reconstruction on the 
basis of well-considered plans for bringing about a changed distribution of industry 
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and population, in accordance with modern social and economic needs, we shall 
tackle the immediate problems of re-housing in an entirely different way. We 
shall not, in all probability, be able to prevent people from flocking back to their 
old home-districts, irrespective of their economic conditions and prospects. But, 
if we are planning to Seduce the populations of some places and increase the popula- 
tions of others, in accordance with a considered view of social and economic 
advantage, clearly the best way of providing for many of those who will return 
to areas unlikely to be able to give them all permanent employment will be, at _ 
least in part, by the erection of temporary structures meant to last only while the 
long-term policy of redistribution is being carried out. 

Many people are afraid of giving any encouragement to plans for temporary re- 
housing because they fear that structures designed as temporary will in fact be 
allowed to become permanent. This is a perfectly valid criticism wherever it.is 
confidently expected that houses will be permanently needed. But it is not valid 
where it is necessary to house for a short period a population considerably in 
excess of that which is expected to remain permanently in an area. The degree 
to which populations are regarded as permanent or temporary will in practice 
depend mainly on the extent to which definite plans are being made for a redis- 
tribution of industry and population; for even if the population of a place is likely 
to fall in the long run in the absence of a plan, the prospect of this — uncertain as it 
will appear — will not deter those who need houses in the meantime from de- 
manding them, or from requiring permanent dwellings, on the assumption that 
they themselves will not need to move out, whatever may happen to others. 

The case for temporary buildings is thus closely bound up with the major decision 
about policy. If there is to be a big reconstruction plan, involving large internal 
migrations and extensive changes in the location of industry, it will be wise in 
many instances to provide temporary rather than permanent houses for those who 
flock back to the places with which they are familiar, and then discover gradually 
that these places are not in a position to provide them all with work. On the 
other hand, if there is to be no major plan for the redistribution of population 
and industry, it has to be assumed that housing too will continue to be a haphazard 
affair of responses to‘ actual local demand, and that local authorities and private 
builders will erect permanent dwellings under much the same conditions as they 
were doing before the war. Temporary housing may, even so, be unavoidable | 
in a few heavily damaged areas; but in general public opinion will be unlikely to 
accept temporary building unless it is linked up with long-run plans for the 
provision of permanent dwellings upon new sites — that is, in connection with 
positive plans for the development of alternative centres of population. 

I propose, for the rest of this article, to assume that major changes in the location 
of industry and population will be in contemplation, and that the planning of the 
post-war building industry has to be based on this assumption. The question at 
once arises — How big an industry shall we need? In 1938 the building industry 
had an insured working force of approximately 1,050,000 workers, to whom must 
be added at least 100,000 small working masters, engaged principally on repair 
work. At the same date civil engineering, which is closely allied to building, had a 
labour force of about 330,000. Owing, however, to the high rate of unemploy- 
ment in both industries, especially civil engineering, these totals are considerably 
in excess of the numbers who were actually in employment at any one time. The 
total working force of 1,050,000 in building proper was reduced by unemployment 
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to about 875,000, and the 330,000 in civil engineering to about 200,000. Much of 
this unemployment was of a short-term character, and consisted of short spells of 
idleness between discontinuous jobs. It is to be hoped that, in the post-war 
organization of the industry, the proportion of lost time due to unemployment can 
be considerably reduced; but in view of the discontinuous n&ture of much building 
work, a higher level of unemployment than prevails in most trades, except in times 
of depression, is likely to continue unless some special plan for continuous employ- 
ment is adopted, under the auspices of some sort of Emergency Building Corpora- 
tion or of the State itself. 

The labour composition of the working force differs considerably as between 
building proper and civil engineering, the proportion of skilled men belonging to 
recognized crafts being much the higher in the building group, in which it can 
be taken as comprising about half the total number insured and more than half 
the number employed. Unemployment is regularly at a higher level among 
labourers than among craftsmen, and at a still higher level among labourers in 
civil engineering than among builders’ labourers properly so called. As the total 
capacity of the building industry depends primarily upon the number of crafts- 
men, which determines the number of labourers who can be set to work, the 

- supply of craftsmen is the key to the problem of post-war reorganization. It is 
true that the relative proportions of craftsmen and labourers might be altered if 
there were substantial changes in the methods of construction; but it seems un- 
likely that the alteration will be great in house-building, even if it is more con- 
siderable in factory construction and in other kinds of building work. Despite 
the large technical changes of recent years, the proportions have not in fact been 
greatly altered. In 1923 the workers in the six principal crafts of the building 
industry constituted 50.5 per cent of the total insured labour force, and in 1938 
they constituted just under 49 per cent. There had, of course, been bigger varia- 
tions in the individual crafts. Stonemasons had declined greatly in numbers, 
whereas bricklayers had increased; plasterers had increased, whereas carpenters 
had declined owing to the larger proportion of joinery made in factories instead 
of on the site, and to the substitution of other materials for timber. But it remained 
true that building — and especially house-building — required in comparison 
with most other industries a high proportion of skilled men, and that accordingly 
there were great difficulties in the way of expanding at all rapidly the effective 
supply of building labour. ` 

This difficulty can be illustrated from the industry’s experience between the 
two wars. Over the whole period between mid 1919 and mid 1939 the total 
number of workers in building and civil engineering grew from about 700,000 
to 1,400,000, or in building alone from about 600,000 to over a million. But, 
large as this increase‘was, it was very slow in the earlier stages, after the initial 
reabsorption of men returning to the industry from the armed forces or frome 
various kinds of war work. Between the end of 1918 and the middle of 1921 there 
was an increase of nearly 300,000; but over the next ten years the total increase was 
only about 70,000. Thereafter the housing boom of the 1930s added nearly 200,000 
more, but even at its most rapid the increase was only at the rate of 40,000 a year, 
of whom about half were skilled craftsmen. In fact, it took about seventeen years 
after the last war to add half a million workers to the building industry, or — to 
take the more significant figure — about a quarter of a million skilled men. 

Clearly a much more rapid rate of expansion will be needed after this war, if 
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any big programme of rebuilding is in contemplation. It is not possible to estimate 
how large the expansion will need to' be; for we know neither the size to which 
the industry will have been reduced by the end of the war nor the numbers of 
men previously engaged in it who will be in a position to return to it from the armed 
forces or from othergtrades. What we do know is that the supply of skilled labour 
is very inelastic, owing to the long period over which the recognized forms of 
training extend: so that, unless special methods of emergency training are adopted, 
a serious hold-up is likely to occur during the years immediately after the war. 
There is the greater danger of this because the industry is at present training far 
fewer apprentices than it did before the war, and is likely to train fewer still in 
futune as the total numbers remaining fall off; and also because a certain number of 
adolescents have been induced to throw up apprenticeships by the possibility of 
earning very much higher wages as labourers. This is partly the result of a mis- 
taken policy of calling up builders’ labourers for the armed forces, and thus 
depriving the craftsmen of their necessary assistants, whose places have been in 
many cases supplied by boys who should have been serving their apprenticeships. 
Moreover, the nature of wartime contracts and the methods of construction 
adopted, as well as the piecework conditions applied under the Essential Work 
Order, are very unfavourable to the training of apprentices, which has normally 
been carried on in the main by the smaller building firms. A further factor is 
the suspension of most of the building trade courses in Technical Institutions and 
Government Training Centres, which have been diverted to training for war 
work. It seems clear that even if casualties in the armed forces do not rise to a 
high figure, there will be an acute shortage of skilled building workers at the end 
of the war, and that this may seriously-hold up reconstruction programmes unless 
plans are made to deal with it well before the war is over. 

In 1938, which can be taken as a fairly typical pre-war year, about 40 per 
cent of the total number of workers in the building industry proper were employed 
in house-building, and about 33 per cent in repairs and maintenance of buildings 
of all kinds. Factory building accounted for at most 8 per cent of total building 
employment, leaving not more than 20 per cent for all other building, public and 
private. House-building, from 1935 to 1939, was proceeding at an average rate 
of well over 300,000 dwellings a year; and at its pre-war peak rate it would have 
taken only another two or three years to overtake the purely statistical ‘need’ for 
new houses — that is, to reach a position in which there would have been, in 
theory, a separate dwelling available for every existing ‘family’. On this basis, 
we must reckon that, apart from the destruction of houses by bomb-damage, we 
have accumulated already arrears of house-building to the extent of well over 
700,000 dwellings. This method of calculation is, however, seriously misleading in 
several respects. On the one hand, it is clear that, if there had been no war, we 
should not have continued to build houses at the rate of 300,000 a year. The rate 
of building was already falling off fairly sharply in 1939, and would have continued 
to fall in the absence of a big new public programme of house-building. In other 
words, there remained an acute shortage of houses, measured in part by the 
results of the Overcrowding Survey of 1936; but the families which still needed 
better accommodation were for the most part not in a position to pay for it at an 
economic rate. The effective demand that was capable of being satisfied without 
considerable subsidies had largely been met; and the remaining demand was 
largely of a kind which could not be met by speculative builders operating with 
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the co-operation of the Building Societies and Insurance Companies on a commer- 
cial basis. The State could, of course, have stepped in with a big new housing 
programme, but in fact State action was mainly confined to slum-clearance, and 
wider measures to deal with the general problem of overcrowding had not been 
adopted. The statistical housing shortage therefore seemed likely to continue, 
though owing to the incipient fall in total population it was not likely to increase 
very fast. 

On the other hand, this statistical estimate of the total pre-war shortage of 
dwellings rests on the assumption that every existing house was situated where it 
was needed. Thus, if we apply this estimate to the post-war situation, we are in 
effect assuming both that houses were rightly distributed in relation to openings 
for employment and other needs for accommodation before the war, and that in 
the post-war state of the country there will arise no additional demand due to the 
need for redistributing population between different areas. These are un- 
warrantable assumptions, whether we propose deliberately to replan industry or 
not; and they are most unwarrantable if we do propose to work in terms of a plan 
designed to redistribute industry and population in the light of Great Britain’s 
changing position in world markets and of changes in the technique of production 
and in the make-up of consumers’ demand. I can give no estimate of the number of 
dwellings that will be needed, apart from the effects of bomb-damage. But it is 
perfectly plain that the number will be far in excess of that indicated by a simple 
calculation from the numbers of families needing accommodation and of dwellings 
theoretically available. 

There has, of course, been some new house-building during the war. But this 
has been almost entirely designed for the reception of war workers in areas in 
which more employment has been provided by the development of the war 
industries; and much of this development has been in places where the continuance 
of opportunities for employment after the war is very doubtful. Most of the new 
Royal Ordnance Factories, for example, and many new factories built by private 
firms for the execution of war contracts, are in areas in which industries would be 
most unlikely to settle of their own accord: so that their maintenance after the 
war as employers of labour is improbable unless positive steps are taken to ensure 
their continuance as part of a deliberate industrial plan. In any case, the total 
amount of war-time house-building has been small; and it seems most reasonable 
to ignore it in formulating estimates of post-war building needs. 

The total extent of these needs will depend on a combination of factors — on 
the duration of the war, which will determine the further accumulation of arrears 
of new building; on the final extent of bomb-damage necessitating demolition; on 
the degree of redistribution of population required by economic developments, or 
aimed at in accordance with a positive social and economic plan; and on the 
standards of overcrowding and disamenity which are adopted in providing for 
future accommodation. It can be assumed that, during a first period of reconstruc- 
tion, there will be little demolition of undamaged houses on account of their low 
level of healthiness or amenity, and that the general raising of housing standards 
will in the main be relegated to a second period, following upon one in which the 
principal aim will be to get a roof of some sort over everybody’s head. But the 
two periods of reconstruction cannot and should not be sharply distinguished; for, 
apart from purely temporary constructions, the houses built during the first 
period will be designed to last into the second, and must therefore attain to 4 
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standard which will allow them to be retained as satisfactory during this second 
period. We shall be forced, during the first period, to allow many households to 
continue to inhabit unsatisfactory dwellings; but that will be no reason for adding 
to the numbers of such dwellings. New post-war houses built in the first period of 
reconstruction will haye to comply with the requirements which it is proposed to 
enforce generally only in the second period. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to lay down clearly, before the first period of 
reconstruction begins, the long-run standards of accommodation and amenity 
which it is proposed to enforce. If, as seems certain, these involve an increase in 
the total amount of labour needed for each dwelling, the demand on the building 
industry will have to be scaled up in conformity with this higher standard. 

The amount of bomb-damage that will have accrued by the end of the war it is 
obviously impossible to estimate. Moreover, even if we did know the total number 
of houses knocked down or seriously damaged, this would not by itself give us an 
answer to our question about the need for replacements arising from this cause. 
There would remain two ‘unknowns’ — the extent to which actual damage would 
lead to decisions to demolish undamaged or reparable properties situated in areas 
to be replanned, and also the policy to be adopted in respect of the repair of 
damaged properties. The first of these ‘unknowns’ is one aspect of the much 
wider question of the extent of replanning and relocation that it will be decided 
to undertake. The second will depend largely on the total supply of building 
labour that is made available, and on the demands made on it for other kinds of 
construction. If building labour is scarce, and it is decided to embark on extensive 
programmes of factory or school building, or of any other sorts of new construc- 
tion, there will evidently be pressure to repair, at any rate for temporary use, 
houses which would otherwise be pulled down and replaced as part of the ‘first 
period’ programme. 

The amount of building that will be called for, apart from housing, will clearly 
depend largely on the extent of post-war changes in the location and character of 
British industry and trade. If, for example, there is a permanent shift from the 
east-coast to the west-coast ports, this will involve not only extensive develop- 
ments at the west-coast ports and in the inland transport services related to them, 
but also in warehousing accommodation and in the location of many kinds of 
commercial business. If war-time changes in the location of manufacturing 
industry are maintained to any substantial extent, there will go therewith a large 
amount of factory construction and adaptation, and an extensive development of 
service and amenity building to meet the needs of expanded populations which 
are having to put up with an acute shortage of such things during the war. Ifit is 
decided to maintain a larger ahd better-equipped agricultural industry, this will 
mean the sinking of large amounts of capital in new farm buildings, as well as in 
processing industries for the working-up of agricultural produce. If population 
shifts, more school-building will be needed than if it reverts to its pre-war dis- 
tribution; and so on, through a long list of potential claims on the supply of 
building labour which can be estimated for only after major decisions on policy 
have been taken by the Government, or, if no such decisions are taken at all, 
only when we see where we actually stand when the war ends — and then it will be 
too late to provide for a building labour force neither too big nor too little to meet 
the need. 

These uncertainties, which prevent any estimate from being made at present 
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of the numbers of building workers who will be required, strongly reinforce the 
case for taking early decisions on as many as possible of the major issues of policy 
involved, even if these decisions have to be provisional and subject to revision in 
the light of changing war conditions. The difficulty of making reliable estimates 
is by no means a reason for making no estimates at all; for thenature of the problem 
is such that it will be totally insoluble if it is left until the war is over, or nearly at an 
end. It must take time to train the additional men who will be needed, whether 
they be many or comparatively few; and this question of time is therefore crucial. 
Moreover, even if we cannot estimate now how many builders will be needed for 
each separate part of the total post-war constructional programme, it is fully 
possible to estimate for a building industry of a certain size, and then to draw up a 
programme of which certain parts can be postponed if the need for speedy execu- 
tion of other parts, such as replacement of bomb-damage, uses up more labour 
than was anticipated when the provisional estimates were made. 

It will be seen from what was said earlier that before the war, next to house- 
building, the largest fraction of the total labour used in the building industry was 
accounted for by repairs and maintenance. This, of course, is the special province 
of the small building firms, often one-man businesses with a permanent staff of 
two or three handymen, and a circle of other journeymen in irregular employ- 
ment. These little builders have been reduced in numbers by the war, and will 
doubtless be reduced further. But they are still very numerous, and in ordinary 
times there are at least a hundred thousand small masters of this type. Even under 
war conditions it would be dangerous to cut down their numbers very greatly; 
for they are the men on the spot, who do the small urgent repairs from mending 
burst water-pipes to dealing with minor damage after air-raids. Naturally, the 
effect of the war has been to cause postponement of normal repairs and decora- 
tions on a very considerable scale; and as soon as conditions allow there will 
certainly be a rush to overtake some of these arrears. Probably as many as 
400,000 men,-including the small masters, were engaged mainly on repair work 
before the outbreak of war; and on this showing, if we suppose that at least half 
of the normal repairs have been postponed, there is already an accumulation of 
arrears that would keep this number of men occupied for well over a year. In 
fact, however, some of these arrears would never be carried out. Suppose we make 
the liberal allowance for one-half of them being merged in normal repairs, we 
get an arrears figure of 100,000 men’s labour for a year needed for each year of 
war as an addition to the normal post-war demand. A four years’ war, with the 


catching-up process spread over two years, would thus call for the services of ` 


400,000 -+- 200,000 = 600,000 men a year for repairs and decorations only, or, 
excluding small masters, for, say, half a million insured workers in the building 
trades. 

Suppose the building of new houses to be resumed after the war at approximately 
the same rate as it was being carried on at during the middle thirties, we should 
get a demand for the continuous employment on house-building of roughly 
350,000 builders. This assumes no change in the quantities of labour needed for 
the average dwelling, or in the normal working week. But it is doubtful whether 
either of these factors is likely to affect the estimate very much, especially if we 
set against them a possible demand for higher standards of building and amenity. 

Before the war other building operations — that is, apart from house-building 
and repairs — accounted for the continuous employment of about 300,000 men. This 
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is apart from roads and other civil engineering, which accounted for a further 
200,000, even if we omit considerable numbers engaged on aerodromes and other 
defence works in 1938-9. These totals are, of course, no guide at all to the numbers 
who will be needed after the war, as these will depend on the policies adopted by 
the Government ig many fields of reconstruction and on the extent of new 
industrial building, which in turn is bound up with government reconstruction 
policy. Itis, however, clear that in certain fields there is bound to be a big demand. 
A large amount of new school building is needed in order merely to carry out the 
balance of the Hadow programme to which we were fully committed before the 
war; and we can now be taken as practically committed both to raising the school- 
leaving age to 15 without exemptions, if not to 16, and to instituting part-time 
continuation schools up to 18. How much new building this will mean will depend 
on still undecided factors — the time to be spent in the continuation schools, the 
standards of staffing and accommodation, and the still open question whether the 
leaving age is to go to 16 soon, or only after a period of years. I can venture no 
estimate of the numbers of building workers who will be needed for schools, 
playing fields, gymnasia, and other educational buildings; but the total will have 
to be large unless the programme is to be spread over a long period — and this is 
undesirable on social grounds, if it can be avoided. 

Other important demands on both building and civil engineering labour will 
arise in connection with transport — not only road building, but also railway and 
port works. There has been during the war a very big shift of seaborne traffic 
from the east-coast to the west-coast ports, and much more use has been made of 
the smaller ports. It is likely that, even apart from strategic reasons, some part of 
this shift will be permanent; and. this, together with such changes as are made in 
the location of industry and population, is bound to require an adaptation of our 
inland transport system, as well as of the ports themselves. 

Nor can we afford to neglect the agricultural factor. It seems certain that we 
must plan for a considerable permanent expansion of agricultural output, and also 
for better standards of living for the rural workers. Such a policy implies the 
sinking in the land of a large amount of additional capital, much of which should 
go in agricultural buildings and in civil engineering -designed to secure better 
water supply and a diffusion of electric power throughout the rural areas. Higher 
standards for the workers imply better services as well as a big programme for 
the building and improvement of rural cottages. For generations past, we have 
been letting down our agricultural equipment in reliance on cheap imported food. 
In future, it seems likely that we shall have to reduce our dependence on imports; 
and if we are to do this without a sharp rise in living costs we shall have to sink much 
capital in the land in order to improve our farming standards. 

I have no means of putting this further requirement in quantitative form, or of 
estimating, in the absence of official decisions about planning policy, the total size 
to which we shall need to expand the building industry after the war. But I think 
enough has been said to show that there will have to be a big expansion, even if 
many major projects for the rebuilding of Great Britain have to be postponed. 
The building and civil engineering industries before the war were actually 
employing well over a million people, excluding the small as well as the large 
masters. They had in addition a labour force unemployed which was not far 
short of a quarter of a million, even at the height of the summer season, and rose 
to well over 350,000 during the winter. It should be possible, with proper 


organization, greatly to reduce this unemployment; but it would be optimistic 
to suppose that the total loss of work from unemployment, changing jobs, illness, 
accident and absenteeism could be less in such an industry as building than 20 per 
cent of the theoretically available man-hours. Indeed, unless organization is very 
greatly improved, 25 per cent is a likelier figure. At the lower estimate, we have 
to add well over 20 per cent to the numbers given earlier as required to maintain 
house-building at its pre-war level, to undertake normal repairs and decorations, 
and to catch up with arrears. These totals have thus to be scaled up to at least 
600,000 for repairs and decorations, including arrears, and to at least 420,000 for 
new housing at the pre-war level. Add 360,000 needed to maintain the pre-war 
level of new building, apart from houses, and on the same basis 250,000 for civil 
engineering. This gives a total of 1,360,000 insured workers, plus 100,000 small 
working masters. , 

But this estimate includes nothing for the repair of air-raid damage, or for any 
net addition to the demand caused by changes in industrial location, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the new educational programme, or replanning in any form. 
Nor does it make any allowance for the arrears of house-building which have been 
piling up during the war — at the rate of over 300,000 houses a year, if we accept 
the pre-war rate of construction as normal. These factors may well call for a large 
addition to the total numbers whom it will be necessary to bring into the industry. 
It would certainly not be fantastic to suggest that, given major measures of re- 
planning, the building and civil engineering industries will need, for a number of 
years after the war, a combined labour force of two millions. Perhaps 1,750,000 
may be regarded as a minimum and two millions as a maximum requirement. 

What would this mean in ‘terms of skilled men, who are the key group? In 
building proper, as we have seen, the six principal crafts accounted before the war 
for nearly half the total number of insured workers, or, including minor crafts, for 
more than half. In civil engineering, the proportion of fully skilled men is much 
lower, but there is a larger demand for kinds of semi-skill which need qualities 
beyond those of the ordinary labourer. Leaving aside these minor kinds of skill, 
and taking proportions of 50 per cent skilled in building and 25 per cent in civil 
engineering, a combined industry of two millions would nced roughly 925,000 
skilled workers. But the total number of skilled men before the war was only about 
525,000. If all these were to be available after the war — that is, with no allow- 
ance for retirement, natural deaths, war casualties, or change of occupation, the 
industry would need to train approximately 400,000 additional skilled workers — 
clearly a colossal task. Even on the basis of a total combined industry of 1,630,000 
the deficiency of skilled workers would be over 230,000. The real deficiencies 
would, of course, be very much larger, on account of retirement, natural death, 
and war casualties, which it is impossible to estimate. 

In this connection, it is essential to remember that under war conditions very 
few boys are being apprenticed to building, and the instruction in Technical 
Schools and Colleges and in Government Training Centres has been largely 
diverted to other types of work. The available supply of skill in the building 
industry is decreasing very fast; and there will be need for far-reaching emergency 
measures to bring it back to the level required for the tasks of reconstruction. 

The problem is indeed so vast that plainly action ought to be taken to deal 
with it here and now, not only by laying plans for the future, but also by adopting 
immediate practical measures. Measures ought to be enforced on the industry for 
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increasing the number of apprentices at once: technical institutions ought to be 
given every possible facility for reopening their classes in building subjects; and 
special facilities for training ought to be afforded to men engaged in the various 
branches of Civil Defence. By these methods, something could be done to reduce 
the size of the problem which will confront us at the end of the war. Indeed, unless 
something of this s@rt is done, it will be sheerly impossible to get the industry 
working quickly on essential reconstruction jobs, and there will be a likelihood of 
very serious unemployment at a time when high activity in the building trades 
will be the best instrument for getting other industries back to normal employ- 
ment. 

These steps, then, ought to be taken at once. But this action will not remove the 
need’ for larger measures to expand the supply of skilled workers as soon as men 
become available as a result of demobilization of the armed forces and contraction 
in the war industries. There ought to be ready against this time fully worked-out 
plans of emergency training, designed to equip demobilized airmen, soldiers 
and munition workers to take their places as skilled workers beside the regular 
building craftsmen, For example, many men of good intelligence who have been 
trained as air mechanics ought to be capable of being retrained in from six to nine 

-months as reasonably efficient plumbers or electricians. The Royal Engineers, 
the R.A.S.C., and other army units must include many men who could be re- 
trained as bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers, painters, or stonemasons. There 
must be many men now in war trades which will undergo contraction who are 
equally suitable for conversion into skilled building workers. The Ministry of 
Labour ought to be ready, the moment the opportunity arrives, to turn over a 
large number of places in its Government Training Centres to training for building 
crafts; and there ought to be no difficulty in making plans to take over and adapt 
as many as may be needed of the training centres now operated for war purposes 
by the War Office and the R.A.F. What is indispensable is that the plans for doing 
this shall be made now, and not left until the end of the war, when it will be too 
late to` carry them through without a disastrous hold-up of post-war building 
operations. 

But — will the building Trade Unions (or even the master builders) agree to the 
extensive ‘dilution’ of their industry by men entering the skilled crafts, not by way 
of ordinary apprenticeship or ‘picking-up’ as boys, but under emergency schemes 
of adult training? I think, clearly not, unless they feel some confidence that the 
experience which came after the last war will not be repeated. On that occasion 
a short-lived spurt of building activity, promoted by the State by means of 
subsidies, was promptly followed by a very serious slump, with heavy unemploy- 
ment in the industry, when the State suddenly withdrew its assistance in the course 
of the ‘economy’ campaign known as the ‘Geddes axe’. During the boom the 
building trade unions were subjected to heavy pressure to admit large numbers 
of ‘trainees’ and to agree to special conditions of construction, only to find. 
the additional workers redundant as soon as the ‘axe’ was applied. Thereafter, the 
labour force of the building industry was again gradually built up under the 
stimulus of the housing schemes of 1923 and 1924; but it suffered a further blow 

with the renewed ‘economy’ campaign which followed on the world crisis of 1931. 

With recovery after that crisis, the numbers engaged in the industry again grew 
rapidly during the thirties; and now they are, of course, being rapidly reduced 
under stress of war. 
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The experience of the building workers over the past generation has thus been 
one of rapid alternations of expansion and contraction; and this experience has 
put them in no mood to welcome a large body of newcomers into their industry 
under an emergency scheme unless they can feel satisfied that, this time, the higher 
level of demand is likely to last. In plain terms, the building wọrkers will probably, 
as a condition of co-operating in any big scheme of emergency training, demand 
guarantees that the State proposes, at the end of the war, to embark upon a long- 
period programme of reconstruction, which will keep the industry at a high level 
of activity over a number of years. It will want guarantees that public policy, as it 
affects building, will not be suddenly reversed, as it has been on previous occasions, 
on the occurrence of a general trade depression, but will be maintained, as it 
should be in accordance with modern principles of combating the trade cycle, 
throughout the bad times. ; 

Moreover, the builders, who have been in the past almost more than any other 
large body of workers, except the dockers, the victims of discontinuous employ- 
ment, have been working, during the war, under conditions which ensure them a 
minimum of thirty hours’ weekly pay, even if they are not able to work for as much 
as thirty hours. The workers are exceedingly anxious to have this guaranteed 
week, at present conceded by the State, made part of the general conditions of 
employment in the industry after the war, and incorporated in their collective 
agreements with the building trades employers. It can be taken as certain that, if 
they are asked to co-operate in any extensive scheme of emergency training, they 
will ask for the ‘guaranteed week’ to be continued, as well as for an assurance of 
a long-term public building plan. 

I can see nothing unreasonable in these demands. Many of the faults of the 
building industry, in respect of the quality of its labour, are due to the exceedingly 
precarious and demoralizing conditions under which it has been largely carried on. 
The guaranteed week would make entry to the building crafts attractive to a 
higher class of applicants, and would both raise the status and improve the morale 
and social attitude of those already in the industry. The building workers have 
had a very raw deal; and it is of the greatest importance to make their conditions of 
employment more satisfactory for the future. 

As for the other condition, that there shall be some assurance of a long-term 
post-war building programme, not to be abandoned or cut down in face of generally 
adverse economic conditions, there, is surely everything to be said for it. The re- 
building of Britain is not a task that can be carried through in a few years: it 
requires continuous activity over at least a generation. `The assurance of such a 
continuous programme would be of benefit not only to the builders, but to every 
industry; for it would provide a most valuable foundation of stability for our 
economic system, and would encourage development in other industries. It is for 
the State itself to determine how ambitious the total programme of physical 
reconstruction is to be, and over what period of years its planned execution is to be 
spread; and on the State’s decisions upon these points must depend the correct 
size to aim at in building up the industry’s supply of skilled labour. I have 
suggested that, even in the absence of any large-scale replanning, the post-war 
demand for building labour is likely to be high enough to call for big emergency 
measures of recruitment and training. But how large these measures ought to be 
no one can possibly know until the Government itself has taken certain major 
decisions on policy and endeavoured to secure for them the endorsement of the 


political parties, as a guarantee that a change of government will not cause them 
to be irresponsibly reversed. The sooner these major decisions can be taken and 
announced, the better; for without them it is impracticable either to prepare the 
plans which ought to be got ready for the immediate post-war period or — what is 
even more urgent — to do now what can be done during the war to reduce the 
serious shortage of stilled building workers which is certain in the absence of 
immediate measures for the renewal of apprenticeship and for emergency training 
of civil defence workers and others who are in a position to take advantage of it 


at once. 
G. D. H. Core 


TOWARDS NATIONAL 
PLANNING FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


own and Country Planning has made a progression, typical in British 

history, from the particular to the general, from the parochial to the national. 

The method may be British; the effect on planning can hardly be described 
as good. It has meant that as a philosophy town-planning has lacked the sanction 
of governmental orthodoxy. As an organization it has lacked the co-ordination and 
integration necessary for planning on any scale. As an art and ascience it has been 
a matter of theory rather than of practice. In its legislative form it has been nega- 
tive rather than positive, laying down restrictions here, permissions there, lacking 
boldness and imagination. Above all it has depended for its initiative on the 
independent action of local authorities. It has been without the central control 
which the majority of those actively engaged in planning have recognized as 
necessary for the constructive arrangement of physical environment in town and 
in country. 

Town and country planning legislation began as an offshoot of nineteenth- 
century social reform. Edwin Chadwick first focussed attention on the housing 
conditions of the people. His work was continued by Torrens and Cross. It 
culminated in the Royal Commission of 1884-87 and in the long list of housing Acts 
which followed the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. Town planning 
had its origin in the desire to bring order out of the physical chaos of nineteenth- 
century industrialism and particularly to rid the cities of the overcrowded, vermin- 
ous slums in which disease and vice flourished while health and happiness decayed: 
it arose from the desire of enlightened men and women to see town and country 
spaciously planned to meet human needs. 

Planning had its first legislative expression in the second part of the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc., Act, introduced by Mr. John Burns in 1909. It conferred 





` upon Borough, Urban and Rural District Councils the right to prepare town plan- 
ning schemes for land in course of development or likely to be used for building 
purposes. It provided for compensation for interests injuriously affected and per- 
mitted planning authorities to claim betterment up to 50 per cent of the increase 
in value due to the making of a scheme. By the outbreak of the Great War of 1914 
some 74 local authorities had received permission to prep@re over one hundred 
schemes covering some 160,000 acres. The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, 
enabled local authorities to form Joint Town Planning Committees and the first 
committee so formed was that for the Doncaster Coalfield. The Housing (Addi- 
tional Powers) Act, 1919, had a section intended to make possible the acquisition 
of land for the purpose of creating garden cities, and the Housing Act, 1921, 
authorized advances for the development of garden cities. The Housing, etc., 
Act, 1923, authorized the preparation of town planning schemes for land whether 
developed or undeveloped with the object of preserving features of special archi- 
tectural, historical or artistic merit. In February 1923 the Ministry of Health 
issued the first set of Model Clauses for use in the preparation of schemes. The 
Town Planning Act, 1925, consolidated previous legislation and was the first Act 
devoted exclusively to the subject. The Local Government Act, 1929, extended 
the powers of County Councils to take part in the preparation and administration 
of town-planning schemes and to be represented on Joint Town Planning Com- 
. mittees. County Councils could become, through the relinquishment of functions 
by other local authorities, the responsible authorities for the observance and 
execution of a scheme. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, which is the 
Act now in force, consolidated previous legislation and brought within the scope 
of planning schemes both the country and the cores of towns. Section 12 made, for 
the first time in any planning Act, specific reference to the regulation of design 
and external appearance of buildings. The list of provisions not subject to com- 
pensation was extended and the amount of betterment which could be claimed 
was raised to 75 per cent of the increased value.? È 
For thirty-three years town and country planning has depended on the initiative 
of local authorities each, in the main, acting independently and without reference 
to the needs of neighbouring communities. Joint Planning Committees, however, 
made progress. Their published reports led to the formation of Executive Joint 
Committees which prepared statutory schemes. To-day there are over 145 Joint 
Planning Schemes, representing 643 local authorities, and a number of counties 
are each being planned as a whole. The Joint Committees, therefore, represent an 
advance towards regional planning and a step towards national planning. If they 
have acted without regard to the interests of other areas and to the interests of 
the country as a whole that may be attributed to the legislative framework within 
which they have operated. The Housing, Slum Clearance, and Town and Country 


Planning Division of the Ministry of Health (responsible for the conduct of central 


administration) paid close attention to national needs and considerations. The 
Sir John Tudor Walters Report (1919) had recommended maximum density 
standards per acre for working-class housing and those standards were embodied 
in the Housing Acts. Similarly, legislative planning as a matter of national policy 
recommended density standards for use in the preparation of schemes. The 
Ministry, too, sought to guide local authorities in the practical application of 
planning principles, 





The authorities who have powers to prepare schemes under the Act are the City 
of London, London County Council and the Councils of County Borough and 
County districts. By August 1941, schemes had been prepared covering more than 
twenty-eight million acres, or more than three-quarters of England and Wales. 
Out of 1465 local authorities no fewer then 1,195 have prepared or are preparing 
schemes. The bulk $f the land not yet brought under any kind of statutory plan- 
ning control is remote countryside where little building development is taking 
place. Schemes aim at preventing scattered and sporadic development. They 
zone adequate and appropriate areas for building development. They are intended 
to preserve the character of towns and villages and the beauty of the countryside. 
Regional schemes include zoning for dominant use, for instance, by ensuring that 
country areas should remain dedicated to country pursuits and industries. Under 
rural zoning free entry is permitted (subject to control as to siting and appearance) 
for buildings required for agriculture, horticulture, pisciculture and forestry, for 
small rural industries, for the winning of minerals and for the housing of rural 
workers. All other buildings may be erected only with the consent of the planning 
authority. Schemes may contain provisions regulating the design and external 
appearance of buildings provided that provision is made for appeal either to a 

` specially constituted tribunal or to a court of summary jurisdiction. No attempt 
has been made to impose a particular architectural style: the aim has been to 
secure that new buildings are in harmony with their surroundings. Schemes 
approved by the Ministry relate largely to urban areas,’ and the majority of them 
follow the course appropriate to the control of suburban development, namely the 
allocation of land to residential zones at varying densities and to small shopping 
and business centres (with control of the appearance and siting of buildings 
erected); industrial zones; the reservation of open spaces and allotments; provision 
for new roads (including one or two major by-pass roads) and the improvement 
of existing roads; the preservation of trees; and the control of advertisements. But 
it has to be noticed that most schemes relating to the built-up centres of cities are 
based on the status quo as regards use. Sheffield is a notable exception. Most 

` authorities have been deterred from bold schemes of reconstruction by the fear of 

the heavy sums for compensation likely to be involved. 

Compensation and betterment provisions were embodied in the first town plan- 
ning Act and in every planning Act since. Compensation has been frequently 
paid: betterment has been notoriously difficult to establish and therefore to collect.5 
Zoning could be carried out without compensation provided that it did not involve 
a change in use nor the reduction of existing size. 

But the reservation of land for sites for new roads or road widenings or for open 
spaces did involve the right to claim compensation. Occasionally betterment and 
compensation equalize and cancel one another out. If this method, however, is to 
solve one of the main problems of planning, the question of land ownership ~ and 
obviously as far as planning is concerned, single ownership is by far the best — 
then it requires application’‘on a more positive basis. If compensation is to be paid 
where an owner is prohibited from déveloping his land, then a fund should be 
collected from the realized increased value of the land on which building is per- 
mitted. Professor Abercrombie has suggested that as compensation would be 
claimable at once and betterment only gradually realized, a national loan would 
have to be raised upon which betterment might pay interest. 

It is possible to underestimate the results of planning since 1919. Planning has 
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resulted in the acquisition of many public open spaces: the City of Leeds attributes 
to planning its high rate of one acre of open space for every 150 inhabitants. It 
has resulted in the reservation, through the co-operation of various landlords, of 
private open spaces. Several towns have prepared plans for green belts outside 
their boundaries.? Agricultural reservations have also been made. Considerable 
numbers of new streets have been constructed and extensive roàd-widening schemes 
have been carried out. Building lines laid down in schemes have been conformed 
to. Many residential areas have been saved from the intrusion of shops, factories, 
and garages and industrial areas have been kept free from the encroachment of 
dwelling-houses. The example of Letchworth and the embodiment of some part 
of its ideals in legislation resulted in the application of town-planning principles to 
the lay-out of many cottage estates, including hundreds of the estates creattd by 
local authorities since the war. Even private builders, who at first considered that 
town planning tended to restrict their business, soon appreciated the value of it, 
and quite often tentatively submit proposals before formally submitting their 
plans. Planning has effected considerable economies for those local authorities 
which have adopted schemes. The opening of new routes has often saved time 
and money in transport and travel and statutory undertakings such as those for 
gas, electricity and water have been able to foresee future requirements and make 
arrangements accordingly. An important result of three decades of statutory 
planning has been the building up of an able planning personnel, the trained 
technical planners who rank high among our public servants both in capacity 
and in zeal.® 


Yet it was clear to those most deeply interested in planning that in the absence 
of a central planning authority responsible for the country as a whole, without 
any control over the location of industry, and without a policy balancing the 
claims of agricultural and manufacturing industry, statutory planning was 
ineffective and: insufficient. 


Town planning in Britain, as a social philosophy, was based on the writings of 
St. Thomas More, Ruskin, Robert Owen, James Silk Buckingham, William Morris, 
Edward Bellamy, Geddes and Howard. Sir Patrick Geddes summarized the whole 
basis of planning in his triad of Place, Work, Folk. A Town, in effect, is a Place in 
which Folk Work. Sir Ebenezer Howard gave practical expression to this ideal. 
Howard, in his book To-morrow A Peaceful Path to Real Reform? advocated the creation 
of towns ‘designed for healthy living and industry; of a size that makes possible a full 
measure of social life, but not larger; surrounded by a rural belt; the whole of the 
land being in public ownership or held in trust for the community’. His plea for 
‘the creation of one working model resulted in the founding in 1899 of the Garden 
Cities Association (now the Town and Country Planning Association), in the 
formation of First Garden City Limited and in the creation of Letchworth. 

It is difficult, after forty years, to appreciate the enterprise of the small group 
who founded Letchworth in 1904. They were so confident of the soundness of the 
idea that, in selecting the site, they gave the new town no adventitious advantages 
of any kind. They chose a remote site not on any main railway line or arterial 
road where there was no tendency whatever to spontaneous development. The 
experiment was successful. Mr. Barry Parker and Sir Raymond Unwin were 
responsible for the site plan. To-day, Letchworth consists of 4562 acres of which 
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1528 are devoted to residence, commerce and industry. It has a population of 
20,000 inhabitants and 216 factories giving employment to 14,000 workers, some 
6000 of whom come from surrounding villages. It is no exaggeration to say that 
many of the villages in the surrounding district owe their vitality to the existence of 
Letchworth. Some 399 acres are devoted to parks, commons, playing fields, and 
there are 81 sports clubs. There are 18 churches, 3 cinemas, 12 elementary and 
secondary schools, a museum, a library, 6 hotels, and a well-equipped hospital. 
A green belt is devoted to agriculture and recreation. The town pays its maximum 
permitted dividend of 5 per cent and has paid off £20,000 of arrears of cumulative 
dividend accrued before 1923. The town therefore pays. It pays with this ` 
qualification, however, that the time which must elapse before the capital outlay 
becomes remunerative tends to put the creation of new towns, like the provision 
of houses for the working class, outside the normal range of private commercial 
enterprise. The time element is important. It means that any town, established 
by private enterprise with inadequate financial resources, must pass through a 
pioneering stage. In its early years it lacks most of the amenities and com- 
munity equipment. These are great handicaps. The fact that Letchworth has 
been successful says much for the soundness of the idea behind the town; but the 
fact that these difficulties had to be overcome suggests that the creation of a new 
town is a task not for private enterprise but for the central government and for the 
great local authorities. 

Nevertheless, and again on the initiative of Howard, a second experiment was 
begun at Welwyn, also in Hertfordshire, in 1920. Welwyn Garden City is 21 miles 
from London but still completely detached from the sprawling development of 
the Metropolis. Begun when building prices were abnormally high, Welwyn to-day 
has a population of 21,000 and its 80 factories employ 5400 workers of whom 
1250 come to Welwyn from the surrounding area. An additional 2000 persons 
are employed in trades and occupations indirectly connected with local industry. 
There are 4396 houses in the town and 36 shops excluding a great Department 
Store —a unique experiment in communal trading — which cost £250,000 to 
build and has 80 departments as well as restaurants and concert halls. There are 
12 churches, 1 theatre, 1 cinema, a community centre, and 3 public houses. 
Some 600 acres are zoned as recreation grounds and there are 28 sports clubs. 
There are 4 elementary schools and a secondary school. The site plan was 
designed by Louis de Soissons. 

Manchester is the only large municipality which has attempted to follow the 
example of Letchworth and Welwyn. Wythenshawe, Manchester’s satellite, 
designed by Mr. Barry Parker, will, when completed, have 25,000 houses of which 
20,000 will be 12 and 10 to the acre. It is designed for industry as well as residence 
and provision is made for a full community life. Aberdeen is proceeding with the 
creation of a smaller satellite unit at Kincorth. Liverpool has made full use of 
certain industrial advantages in the creation of the satellite of Speke. Outside 
Britain, Letchworth and Welwyn have aroused considerable interest. The two- 
towns are constantly visited by town planning experts from every part of the world 
and their example led directly to the creation of the green belt towns under the 
Roosevelt Administration in the United States, to the creation of Canberra in 
Australia, and to the development of many new towns in the U.S.S.R. 

Side by side with these developments the world-wide phenomenon of the 
aggregation of population in great cities continued with increased momentum. 
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In Great Britain to-day two-fifths of the total population live in the seven conurba- 
tions of London, Birmingham, Merseyside, Tyneside, West Yorkshire, Manchester 
and Glasgow.1? In 20 centres live 20,547,000 of the 45,401,000 people in this 
country. The population of London and the Home Counties grew from 10,040,000 
in 1921 to 11,843,000 in 1937. The comparable figures for the part of Great 
Britain outside the conurbations are 12,436,000 in 1921 and 13,193,000 in 1937. 
The social consequences of this growth are seen to be important when it is con- 
sidered that in 1923 2,421,000 persons were in insured employment in London 
and the Home Counties as against 2,225,000 in the rest of Great Britain, while in 
1937 3,453,000 worked in London and the Home Counties as against 2,844,000 in 
the rest of Great Britain. The seven conurbations, which represent only 27 per 
cent of the total area of Great Britain, contained, in 1937, 79 per cenf of the 
insured population. The importance of these figures in relation to reasonable 
living space is increased when it is remembered that whereas Belgium is usually 
considered the country with the greatest pressure of population per square mile — 
702 per square mile, the figure for England is in excess of that, being 766.1? 

The increase in population in the seven conurbations is reflected i in the expan- 
sion of industries already settled in these areas and in the setting up of new 
industries. London, which had always been the main commercial centre of this 
country, became also an important factory centre. The increase in the insured 
population of London was mainly due to the important and expanding industries ' 
in that area, to the decline of the industries in other parts of the country, and to its 
attraction for new factories engaged in lighter industries such as general engineer- 
ing, dressmaking and fashion goods, miscellaneous metal goods industries, 
motor vehicles, cycles, aircraft, and chemicals. Between 1932 and 1937 there 
was a net increase of 644 factories in Great Britain. Of these not less than 532 — 
or five-sixths of the total — were located in Greater London. In addition nearly 
one-third of the existing factories were in Greater London. 

During the last war, interest was directed, as in this, to the problems of post-war 
reconstruction. The demand was for homes for heroes to live in and the result was 
the succession of Housing Acts which give Great Britain pride of place before all 
other countries in the world in this particular aspect of social reform. During the 
period between the wars the number of houses built in England and Wales was 
3,998,366, representing the rehousing of roughly one-third of the population. 
Of that number, 1,112,544 were built: by local authorities, 430,481 by private 
enterprise with State assistance, and 2,455,341 by private enterprise without State 
assistance. Of these 2,455,341 houses 2,050,705 (or 83.1 per cent) had a rateable 
value not exceeding £26 (£35 in the Greater London area). The value of this 
rehousing movement in terms of human dignity is high. It represented a revolu- 
tion in the housing standards not only of the working class, but of the lower-paid 
professional worker as well. But the accent was on housing, and on housing only: 
housing unrelated to other aspects of living. Instead of the Garden City we got «mam 
the Garden Suburb, It was the age of suburban, ribbon and sporadic development 

not of the complete town. Becontree, the biggest housing estate in the world, 
covers 2770 acres and accommodates over 112,000 people in some 2 5,000 houses, 
and is the very type of the dormitory form of development now seen to have 
grave social and economic disadvantages. The great housing estates represent 
standards of accommodation, light and air which had been previously denied to 
the vast majority of the population. But they are, in the main, places in which 
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people sleep and spend their leisure hours, but from which they travel long 
distances to work at great cost in money, time and health. ‘Nearly everything’, 
says the National Council of Social Service, ‘which contributes to the well-being 
ofa normal town is conspicuously absent.’ 

‘There has been litele effort,’ writes Sir Gwilym Gibbon, ‘to relate place of 
living and place of work so as to reduce, instead of adding to, the serious waste of 
long and fatiguing travel to and from employment; not nearly enough con- 
veniently located open spaces have been provided; many amenities which could 
have been readily preserved have been destroyed, and a good deal of country has 
been needlessly spoiled. Even though this is evidently not nearly as much as 
alarmis would have us suppose, its loss is the more regrettable because so much 
of it has been country within easy access of towns.’ 


Simultaneously with the spread of the great towns in housing estates there was a 
spread of unrelated factory development. At the same time as the London County 
Council was building Becontree and Roehampton, factories were springing up at 
Slough, along the Great West Road, and along the Lea Valley. 

In the Greater London area half of the workers living in London, Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Kent, Middlesex and Surrey travelled 10-30 miles to and from work 
every day, and some 10 per cent travelled between 20 and 30 miles every day. 
Since January 1919, more than 850,000 houses have been built in Greater London 
and of these only 180,000 have been built within inner London. No less than 
30 per cent of the total number of houses built in the whole of Great Britain 
between the wars were built in London and the Home Counties. Between 1921 
and 1937 708,000 persons moved from inner London to new houses outside. The 
London Passenger Transport Board suggests that the daily movement of workers 
towards the centre amounts roughly to 1,700,000 persons for every working day, 
or one-third of the total passenger movement. In cash this represents an expendi- 
ture by the average family in the Greater London area of £15 a year, or 8 per cent 
of the average working-class family income. Similarly heavy inroads are made 
into working-class budgets by suburban expansion in other cities; for example, in 
Birmingham, despite the fact that the local transport authority has made special 
concessions, 28.4 per cent of the working population travel 8-12 (and even more) 
miles in going to and from work every day and spend over two shillings a week in 
fares, while 42.3 per cent of all Birmingham municipal householders spend over 

- two shillings a week. The growth of great cities, therefore, is accompanied by a 

sheavy cost to the workers in time, money, fatigue and discomfort. There is a 
direct relationship between the distance travelled between home and work and 
the incidence of sickness. Industry therefore also suffers. In I ondon especially 
the time occupied in travelling cuts considerably into the workers’ leisure. People 
who live in Morden, Barking, Enfield and Edgware, and who work in the centre, 
"all spend at least an hour and a half in travel every day. 

The disadvantages of this suburban sprawl are not limited to the dwellers in the 
new housing estates. The greater the spread of the town the greater the traffic 
converging on the central area and the greater the congestion. The same factors 
push up land values in the centre, making the provision of adequate roads and 
open spaces more difficult and increasing the cost of redevelopment generally. 
The effects of this on agriculture is of special importance. Development has 
proceeded without due regard to the agricultural value of the land that it has 
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absorbed.!* The effect of this increased urbanization is also seen in the flow of 
labour from agriculture to manufacturing industry. Between 1861 and 1931 
agriculture lost 10,000 workers to the towns every year and the towns have tended 
to attract the youngest agricultural workers from the Jand: in 1925 there were 
160,445 male workers under 21 years of age engaged in agriculture but in 1937 
the figure had dropped to 113,700. 

These considerations, as well as the spoliation of the countryside, the destruction 
.of the amenities of town and country, the eyesore of ribbon and scattered 
development, and the strategic dangers of great urban concentrations, led the 
Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population, 
over which Sir Montague Barlow presided, to nine main conclusions: —, 

(1) That national action was necessary. 

(2) That a Central Planning Authority was required. 

(3) That the activities of this authority should be distinct from, and should 
extend beyond, the powers of any existing Government Department. 

(4) That the objective of national action should be the redevelopment of 
congested urban areas and the decentralization or dispersal both of 
industries and population from such areas and the encouragement of a 
reasonable balance of industry throughout the various divisions or regions 
of Great Britain, coupled with appropriate diversification of industry in 
each division or region. 

(5) That the continued drift of the industrial population to London and the 
Home Counties constituted a social, economic and strategical problem 
which demanded immediate attention. 

(6) That the central authority should examine forthwith and formulate the 
policy or plan to be adopted in relation to decentralization and consider 
how far garden cities, satellite towns, trading estates, the redevelopment 
ofexisting small towns or other appropriate methods should be encouraged. 

(7) That the central authority should consider the modification or correlation 
of existing or future statutory planning schemes in the national interest. 

(8) That the central authority should study the location of industry. 

(9) That the powers of the authority should include the collection and co- 
ordination of information, research, advice to Government local 
authorities and industrialists on problems of location, and publicity. 

That was the position when war broke out. The report of the Barlow Commis- 
sion was presented to Parliament in January 1940. For a year after the outbreak 
of war both official and unofficial interest in planning died down completely. 
It was sharply revived on the night of 7 September, 1940, when the German Air 
Force carried out ‘its first large-scale raid on this country. The question of 
reconstruction became almost as popular a topic of conversation as the bombing 
itself. In November 1940, the Government, in response to the popular demand, 
gave a special mandate to the Minister of Works and Buildings to consider thë" 
machinery and legislation necessary for carrying out the reconstruction of town 
and country after the war. In February 1941 they authorized him to proceed 
with his preparatory work on three assumptions: (1) that national planning, with 
the corollary of a Central Planning Authority, would be part of national policy; . 
(2) that the authority would proceed on a positive policy for agriculture, industrial 
development, and transport; and (3) that some services would require to be 
treated nationally, some regionally, and some locally. 
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On 11 February 1942, a Government statement was made in both Houses of 
Parliament announcing the Government's intention to create a Central Planning 
Authority under a Ministry of Works and Planning which would take over the 
statutory planning powers hitherto exercised by the Ministry of Health:— 

(1) To lay dovén the general principles to which town and country planning 
will conform, and 
(2) To guide the formulation by local authorities in England and Wales of 

town and country planning schemes which will adequately reflect the 

national policy for urban and rural development. 
The Minister is to be assisted by a Committee of senior officials of the Departments 
concerned with planning problems, the main functions of which will be to ensure 
that, so far as possible, the national policy of urban and rural development is 
carried out as a single and consistent whole. The main objective is to secure the 
most appropriate development and use of the land of this country, and the 
Government will review, in the light of recent developments and experience, the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. ‘In attempting to secure the main 
‘objective’, the statement read, ‘the Government will not wantonly break up old 
and valuable industrial concentrations and will seek to see that productive land is 
available.’ In the debate in the House of Lords which followed this statement 
there were criticisms of the Government’s delay in coming to a decision and an 
assurance was given that no such delays would occur in the future. Since then the 
Government has appointed Sir William Jowitt, K.C., as Paymaster-General to 
consider the questions of social and economic reconstruction in the post-war 
period. Lord Portal has been appointed Minister of Works and Buildings with Mr. 
H. G. Strauss, M.P., as the Parliamentary Secretary responsible, under the Minister, 
for the planning side of the Ministry’s work. 

It would appear that planners have at last obtained the most important point 
in a policy they have urged for many years. There is to be a Central Planning 
Authority. There is to be a national policy. In the meantime important questions, 
fundamental to the future of planning, have been under consideration. Mr. 

` Justice Uthwatt and his Committee are examining ‘the subject of the payment of 
compensation and recovery of betterment in respect of public control of the use of 
land’. Lord Justice Scott and his Committee are considering ‘the conditions which 
should govern building and other constructional development in country areas 
consistently with the maintenance of agriculture, and in particular the factors 
affecting the location of industry, having regard to economic operation, part-time 
and seasonal employment, and well-being of rural communities and the preserva- 
tion of rural amenities.’ At the time of writing Mr. Strauss has introduced in the 
House of Commons a Bill to transfer the planning powers formerly exercised by 
the Ministry of Health to the Ministry of Works and Planning. By the time this 
article is published open debates on physical reconstruction in general will have 
taken place i in- both Houses of Parliament. 


One or two of the major recommendations made by the Barlow Commission 
have therefore come to pass. A Central Planning Authority | is promised. The 
question of compensation and betterment is under expert review. The relation- 
ship of agriculture to a national planning policy i is under exhaustive examination. 
There is no indication, however, of any positive policy with regard to the location 
of industry, the limitation of density and size of cities and the decentralization of 
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industry and population which is a necessary corollary of such limitation. There 
is no suggestion of a positive policy for national parks (about which instant action 
might be taken, without waiting till the end of the war). There are no proposals 
as to the number of new towns to be built after the war. Nor is there as yet any 
hint of the comprehensive planning which Lord Reith urged for the bombed 
towns. Government statements still fail to emphasize the importance of planning 
as the physical framework of our national activity. The benefits of agriculture, 
education, recreation, community and family life, can all be increased by plan- 
ning. Unless there is a planned relationship between agriculture and industry, 
between town and country, the whole of our educational system will be un- 
balanced. Without care, on a national scale, for the intimate beauty of the cowntry- 
side, much of our national heritage will be lost. The mass of the people have 
gained increased wages and decreased hours. Only the planned co-ordination of 
housing and industry can make certain that both are not stolen from them by long 
journeys and high travelling costs. Without planning, distressed areas will warp 
our national life as they did between the wars. There must be a separation of 
authority and responsibility in dealing with the various aspects of social recon- 
struction. Physical reconstruction and the planning of physical environment is an 
important element. The quality and extent of our planning programme are 
factors of great importance in relation to every other field. 


Planning must be based on the consideration of the needs of the individual, of 
the family and of the community. It is possible to approach planning from many 
angles, from a consideration of the needs of transport or the needs of industry. 
These considerations are of great importance. But fundamental to the basis of 
any national plan is the ultimate aim. Whatever policy is finally adopted it 
should serve to give the individuals and families within the community the oppor- 
tunity of a physical environment providing ample space, air, and sunlight in 
beautiful towns and villages set against a background of unspoiled country and 
efficiently farmed agricultural land. 

ELIZABETH MCALLISTER 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 
SOME PROBLEMS OUTLINED 


s it in any way possible to foresee what will be the destiny of France when the 
[v= is over? One may form some opinion as to the steps that it should be desir- 

able to take at that time; but how could we know what Frenchmen will be 
inclined to accept or to undertake? Even their present moods and aspirations 
cannot be defined with any precision. They are prevented from collecting 
information and from comparing views. They are given no leadership at all. 
Perhaps this makes it the more necessary, for those who have better opportunities 
for studies, to risk a preliminary survey of the subject. 

Any attempt.to visualize the problems that France will have to face on the day 
of her reappearance first produces a state of bewilderment, if not of despair. Let us 
take the most favourable conditions for granted. Let us assume a German retreat 
taking place without the country having to suffer much more from a renewal of 
fighting on her soil and without the enemy’s being given further opportunity for 
destruction. Let us again assume that generous support from the Anglo-Saxon 
countries prevents an economic or financial breakdown. France will still have to 
renew immediately her complete equipment. The German policy of confiscation 
will have deprived her of an enormous part of her wealth and what remains will 
be entirely worn out. She will stand with her factories and transport facilities 
all needing immediate repair, with her fields exhausted by lack of chemicals and 
by the excessive demands made upon them, with her workers feeling the strain of 
these terrible years. 

But the moral difficulties appear still more. dangerous. Defeat and misery, of 
course, engender mistrust and discontent, while the reactionary course adopted at 
Vichy is paving the way for social unrest. Personal factors will also interfere. 
The victims of the present régime may be expected to come back eager for revenge, 
or at least for compensation, and the new government will be assailed by many 
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urgent claims not easy to satisfy. Our prisoners also will express their resentment 
for having been given no chance to fight, and, under the effect of prolonged 
misery and of poisoned propaganda, they will not be easy to handle. 

If the division of France into two separated zones persists, it may add another 
huge difficulty to the work of reconstruction. Many sign already indicate that 
misunderstandings are developing on both sides of the border. The population 
under German occupation does not feel that the southern districts possess any 
mandate to build up a new France. On the contrary, it is likely to insist that its 
superior numbers, its greater economic importance and its greater sufferings 
entitle it to leadership in the future. Even within family groups disagreement and 
hostility often creep in. Father and son find themselves divided by their cofiflicting 
memories of the two wars. The one has some feeling that he would have done 
better, while the other believes that he was anes no chance and that he was not 
properly trained for the test. 

With all such handicaps the new government will have to face a tremendous 
task; and, worst of all, we have no means of knowing who will be in a position to 
undertake it. The vast majority of Frenchmen may indeed now be regarded as 
Gaullist sympathizers, and, if the war takes the turn we hope for, the Gaullists 
will have been proved conclusively right. Yet one must reckon with a possibly 
widespread feeling that those who remained in France during her present ordeal, 
working for resistance at home, will later on be more prepared to take the lead. 
At the same time one cannot expect any man who took a prominent part in 
politics before the armistice to return to power. Even if he appears to have had 
but a remote responsibility for the national disaster and deliberately stood aloof 
from the Vichy régime, he will not be allowed to step again into the foreground. 
New leaders are wanted. It is, for instance, quite unlikely that such men as Herriot, 
Blum and Marin, who have each counted in the past a large number of devoted 
followers and who might be led by their common patriotism to join hands, could 
in any way form a successful team. But, since newcomers have not so far entered 
the scene, we are left to hope that, during the last period of the war, the rising 
hopes of Frenchmen will gather around some new leaders who, in co-operation 
with the arriving Gaullists, will succeed in establishing a new government. 

This government certainly ought not to be imposed on the people, and the 
régime which it will proceed to organize should meet with the country’s approval. 
It is, however, not easy to see how this can be done. One may conceive of three 
possible solutions: Frenchmen might be asked to express their confidence in their 
new government by means of a plebiscite; they might be called upon to elect 
a constituent assembly; or lastly, the existing Parliament, which was never legally 
suppressed, might still be deemed to represent the electorate. 

But all three courses bristle with difficulties, and historical precedents are not of 
much use. Both Napoleon I and Napoleon III had their powers confirmed by__ 
plebiscites and experience proved that these did not provide a fair way for the 
country to make its choice. The provisional governments of 1848 and 1871 lost no 
time in calling constituent assemblies into existence. But the first was acting under 
conditions very different from those of the present, while the second showed that 
one could not expect the country to choose representatives able to deal with the 
most urgent problems of reconstruction and to elaborate a new permanent system 
of government at the same time. As regards the pre-war Parliament, although it 
has certainly preserved its legal privileges and even the constitutional act which 
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gave full powers to Marshal Pétain expressly stated that both houses remained in 
existence, yet the present members are obviously not qualified to-decide'on future 
policy. Frenchmen would not dream of having as their representatives deputies 
elected in 1936. _ 

What then can the men in charge of the government at the end of the war be 
expected to do? They cannot afford to wait and they must assume that their 
country, broken into pieces, deprived of all means of information and thought, 
will not be able to form any opinion or to decide on any programme the moment 
she emerges from darkness and slavery. Even true democrats must admit that 
under such circumstances a new government cannot avoid taking far-reaching 
steps and putting a new régime into operation before consulting the electorate. 
It might nevertheless be advisable to summon the existing assemblies again for a 
brief session merely to delegate to the new ministers the necessary powers, thus 
giving them a constitutional mandate. 


In endeavouring to foresee what sort of political régime the country will be 
prepared to support, one has first to point out what she decidedly refuses to accept. 
Frenchmen would resent any attempt to restore a parliamentary system on the old 
lines. In the pre-war period the Parliament had Obviously become most unpopular, 
even among those citizens who were not in any way inclined to favour fascism. 
After June 1940 it was immediately made a scapegoat for the national collapse. 
True, much of the criticism expressed against our democratic institutions was 
unfair. Frenchmen were exposed to an organized campaign of propaganda 
deliberately worked out by fascists or conservatives, who made the most of their 
opportunity. By directing attention to the political factors which contributed to our 
breakdown they also helped to disguise the other reasons, above all the social 
causes, which worked for defeat. Thus the ruling classes were not called to account 
for their disastrous mistakes. But the facts remain that Frenchmen have had 
enough of Parliamentary impotence, Parliamentary intrigues, ministerial instability, 
and that they often regard these as the inevitable features of any Parliamentary 
régime. 

At the same time it is equally true that their hostility towards dictatorship is 
constantly gaining strength. Indeed, very few citizens ever believed in the perma- 
nent value of a dictatorship. They only regarded it at first as useful and inevitable 
during the present abnormal emergency. But they soon noticed the weaknesses 
and the disadvantages of dictatorship. To many citizens the discovery that under 
the Vichy régime ministers were not more secure, and were even more often 
replaced than in the days of Parliament, was a painful surprise. Political and 
personal intrigues seemed to grow in the lobbies of the ministerial offices at Vichy 
much as they did at the Palais Bourbon. Above all the repression of liberty 
created a demand for its restoration. Frenchmen, who had been told that liberty 
and equality were only words to which an abstract-minded people was giving too 
much importance, again discovered the concrete and real value embodied in 
them. Police and censorship quickly convinced them that they desire and need 
to be free again. They do not want to remain under the constant menace of 
summary arrest and arbitrary dismissal. They want to be allowed to talk their 
own mind, to criticize their government and indeed to control its policy. We 
wonder whether the experts working under the Vichy Government on constitu- 
tional problems are following a principle once maintained bý Maurras. They seem 
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to believe that Frenchmen are chiefly interested in local affairs, and, if enabled to 
decide questions of local policy that affect their own life more directly, they will no 
longer care so much about national policy. We shall have to return later to the 
problem of local. self-government, but it seems preposterous to assume that 
Frenchmen do not realize the paramount importance of national problems and 
are not anxious to take part in their solution. i 

Any new régime that could be established after the war with a reasonable 
‘chance of lasting success must convince the citizens that they are making a new 
departure; it must appear to be very different indeed from that under which the 
Third Republic ended in such a resounding fiasco. Yet a country which has al- 
ready experienced so many various régimes is likely to greet-with sceptici8m any 
attempt at building up a new constitution elaborately worked out on paper, even 
by technicians of the highest merit. She will also look for safeguards against 
dictatorship and will insist on having a voice in the government. 

The reasons that would not allow a government on the’ lines of the American 
Constitution to succeed in France have been too often stated to make a repetition 
necessary. France, on the contrary, has repeatedly aimed at adapting the British 
parliamentary system to her political life. Indeed, numerous Frenchmen — 
although a British victory may well change their views — will at first regard the 
proposal to make yet another attempt as extraordinarily timid and out of date. 
But they could be brought to understand that, while the Government must indeed 
be made to correspond to the great economic and social changes which culminated 
in the present war, there is a better chance of doing this by administrative and 
social reforms than by the suppression of parliamentary rule. When properly 
informed they could be led to see that in the pre-war years the administrative, 
social and moral conditions of the country did more to lead up to the coming 
disaster than the weakness of our parliamentary system. Such weakness, moreover, 
was due more to defects in the working of the system than to its essential character. 
They should be reminded of the unsuccessful efforts made at that time to restore the 
balance of our political institutions by a relatively simple process, by definite 
amendments, which the war has at least provided full opportunity to put into force. 

Our future government, when it comes into power, will be wise to remember the 
experiments made by France under the Third Republic and the many proposals 
for constitutional reform that were advocated in the pre-war period. It will also 
have to choose among all the reforms launched at Vichy those which, however 
premature, nevertheless appear practicable and valuable. It will have to provide 
a way out for the aspirations of a country which indeed regards the present attempt 
to destroy the foundations of Modern France and to put the clock back a hundred 
years as absurd and shocking, but which is definitely anxious to make a new start 
and desires far-reaching changes. 

Let us briefly indicate how such demands could be answered. As regards . 
electoral reform Frenchmen can obviously not be deprived of universal suffrage. 
Every citizen must have a vote. Also women must at last be given one. Any attempt 
to combine universal suffrage with a vote grounded on taxation, enabling electors 
who contribute more to the national expenditure to exercise a greater influence, is 
not likely to succeed. The old principle of equality has not lost its force. But it 
seems that public opinion would welcome a reform that would give electors 
representing large families additional votes. The ‘vote familial’ would be regarded 
as a fair and useful innovation. 
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Our electoral procedure was, before the war, generally admitted to provide 
good safeguards against electoral corruption; but it might be advisable, as often 
proposed, to impose on electors the obligation to vote. Any procedure favouring 
party discipline would indeed serve — we shall see later on how far it is possible to 
foresee the future of our political parties. - Probably the list system as contrasted 
with single-member constituencies should be adopted. At any rate, France will 
have to enlarge her constituencies, and the demand for a great reduction in the 
number of deputies, which could never be satisfied although obviously justified, 
could at last be met. , 

The supporters of professional suffrage will, no doubt, again be heard. We 
doubt whether the present experiments in the direction of corporatism will incline 
the public to listen to them. The need for organizing professional groups is widely 
felt, but many Frenchmen do not see the advantage, and indeed feel the danger, 
of allowing such groups to direct or to control our national policy. They may be 
given a voice in a second chamber, whose privileges ought then to be limited as were 
those of the House of Lords. But it is clear that national issues should be dealt 
with, and law should be made, by national representatives elected on a territorial 
basis. 

There does not appear to be any need for a drastic revision of the legislative 
privileges of Parliament. It had done its best, by amending its rules, to shorten 
debates as far as possible and to use the services of its standing committees. In 
order to improve the technical standard of new Bills, experts of the Council of 
State might be entrusted with the supervising of drafts. The smaller membership 
would help to ensure more orderly discussion. Members could be entitled to larger 
salaries if submitted to compulsory attendance. Their work in Parliament should 
be definitely made a full-time job. Members ought not to serve at the same time 
on local administrative councils, and, above all, the timid attempts often made to 
prevent deputies from undertaking outside work — for instance, in business or at 
the Bar — should at last lead to the enforcement of a strict prohibition. 

It is the so-called ‘political’ duties of Parliament, when controlling the policy of 
the Government, that clearly call for a severe curtailment. But Frenchmen have 
known for years that ministers would feel much more secure and stronger if 
Parliament had to face at any time the possibility of dissolution. Not only should 
the Executive be allowed to appeal to the country, but many Frenchmen would 
goso far as tosay that the Chamber, after having granted a vote of confidence, should 
for a definite period be expected not to turn down a Cabinet, or that after one 
ministerial crisis, members should not be entitled to bring on a second without 
having automatically to seek re-election. The disadvantages embodied in such a 
rule are obvious, but it might be worth accepting them in order to strengthen the 
Executive. Our Parliament suffers most of all from the lack of leadership which 
cannot be secured if party discipline is not maintained. It all depends on the 
future organization of political parties. Meanwhile one has every reason to expect 
that the practice and prospect of dissolutions would greatly reduce ministerial 
instability and impotence. 

The need for a stronger Executive will probably produce a new demand for a 
French Presidency organized on American lines. We doubt whether France will 
want to have the President directly elected by the people. But one might take 
advantage of a proposal often made in the past — even by some of France’s past 
Presidents — according to which the Chief of the State should be chosen not only 
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by members of Parliament but also by those of the General Councils (i.e. the ad- 
ministrative councils sitting in the ‘departments’), some 3000 in number. Owing 
to the long period during which both Presidents and Councillors remain in office 
we do not believe that the change would unduly subject the choice of administra- 
tive councillors to political influence. Moreover, it does not seem unsound to have 
administrative councillors taking part in the choice of the President who is the 
head of all administrative services. At any rate, the President would be made less 
dependent on Parliament and would be more closely in touch with the country. 

One has also to consider as a possible development the reappearance of a con- 
stitutional ‘monarchy. Royalists in France before the war were indeed only an in- 
significant minority and even many supporters of the Action Française were more - 
in agreement with its criticism of republican governments than with its foyalist 
crusade. But the breakdown of the Third Republic, and still more the present 
difficulty of finding new leaders, may incline Frenchmen to believe that a king will 
be in a better position than any politician of the future to restore national unity 
and to preside over national reconstruction. The present heir of the Bourbons — 
the Comte de Paris — while expressing his gratitude to Marshal Pétain, has been 
careful not to pledge himself definitely in any way. Would he be able after the war 
to rally Frenchmen around him? We doubt it very much. Our future government 
will not only have to win consent by bringing about a national reconciliation, but 
it will have to take very drastic steps for the maintenance of order. A king may be 
less fitted than a republican leader for such a part. It is difficult to assume that in 
France the republican ‘mystique’ and tradition have lost all their force. But, even 
so, Frenchmen would not easily trust — and not for long — a monarchy which while 
grounded on national consent also rests on family rights and thus stands in a way 
out of the reach of the citizen. Above all, in France, even the most enlightened 
and most democratic of kings is bound to take a somewhat patronizing attitude 
in his relations towards the popular classes. He cannot avoid having some sort of 
new aristocracy gathering around the throne. Frenchmen are likely to resent it 
and to mistrust it from the start, the more so as the royalists of the Action Fran- 
çaise at present support and often inspire the reactionary policy of Vichy. 

In short it seems that, if France is freed by the victory of the democratic coun- 
tries, she will have to retirn to some form of parliamentary régime and, when one 
endeavours to consider the problem at close quarters — which, so far as we are 
aware, no one has so far done — one is led to the conclusion that such a régime 
will inevitably not be very different from that of the Third Republic. The diffi- 
culty will be to persuade Frenchmen that they now have an opportunity for mak- 
ing a few innovations which the resistance of the men in power and of existing 
interests had so far always delayed, which have nothing spectacular in them, but 
which would go far to improve the working of the Parliament. France, although 
she is told and has for a time conie to believe that her political institutions were 
all wrong, needs, and on the whole really desires, to enforce administrative and 
social reforms much more than to launch new constitutional experiments. 


Frenchmen are very dissatisfied with their administrative system and when 
asked to state their grievances they point to bureaucratic routine and to 
deterioration produced by political influence interfering with administrative work. 
But we doubt whether there is any widespread demand for the much advertised 
programme of regionalism. The changes presently prepared at Vichy do not 
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indeed lead to any decentralization at all, but only provide for the working of 
centralization within wider administrative districts. The supporters of a real 
decentralization — that is, local self-government — before the war advocated what 
was called ‘spontaneous regionalism’ because France, using for once a process of 
slow evolution and of piecemeal reform, had already managed to correct some of 
the worse excesses of centralization. To quote one instance, much progress had 
been made to reorganize the economic life of the country after the first world war 
within the limits of wider economic regions. It had also come to be admitted that 
the boundaries of the departments had been drawn in 1789 with more regard to 
conditions of local life than we had been told and that after 150 years they had lost 
much of their artificiality. Moreover, French law made it possible for neighbouring 
‘communes’ and ‘départements’ to run common services in co-operation. Centrali- 
zation above all consists in maintaining a severe control over local expenditure. 
But it is very doubtful whether, under the financial conditions which will prevail 
after the war, it will be advisable to leave local authorities free to raise or to spend 
more. 

It appears even possible that France will be far more inclined to preserve, among 
the many reforms made at Vichy, that which concerns her municipal government. 

_ The new régime- maintains elected councils and mayors chosen by election in 
villages and smaller towns with less than 2000 habitants. But larger urban districts 
are ruled by officials appointed by the central government. Vichy believed that 
the population of the smaller municipal units were eager to preserve local self- 
government which, moreover, could be made harmless by a good deal of guidance 
and supervision. In larger towns, on the contrary, the citizens were more prepared 
to renounce their privileges for the sake of public order and of an efficient adminis- 
tration. It must be remembered that it was chiefly in such towns that local govern- 
ment before the war gave rise to criticism and that on several occasions the central 
government had felt compelled to take over certain essential administrative 
services. ‘Liberty’ means to Frenchmen above all freedom of the individual and 
freedom to discuss their national policy. It appears to them less valuable when con- 
cerned with local affairs. > 

The whole evolution of the Modern State tends to increase the activities and the 
responsibilities of central governments. Thus decentralization may, to many 
Frenchmen, appear somewhat out of date. Moreover, the country, having been 
accustomed in the past to carry on during periods of political and social revolu- 
tion by relying on the work done by permanent officials, is not likely, with so much 
confusion and uncertainty ahead, to embark on reforms changing the structure of 
public services. 

What was commonly known before the war as ‘administrative reform’ — in- 
cluded in innumerable electoral programmes — was the passing of a Bill that would 
have given all fonctionnaires a definite status. Every successive government 
failed to get it passed through Parliament and most officials had their positions 
‘defined only by ministerial decrees in each ministerial department. This did 
not prove enough to prevent them from forming unions, not only active in pro- 
moting their own professional interest, but eager to interfere with the whole work 
of their own department. Ultimately such unions openly joined the working-class 
movement and entered the Confédération Générale du Travail. Perhaps the 
weakness of French Cabinets was due even more to lack of discipline among their 
own servants than to parliamentary criticism. Obviously the country expects her 
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new leaders to restore discipline, using to the full the opportunity for reducing the 
number of officials while increasing the work entrusted to them. 

Much has been said in the past about the ‘responsibility’ of officials. The Vichy 
Government bluntly declared that they would henceforth be held responsible for 
their record. It had little success, as officials cannot feel prepared to undertake any 
responsibility when depending only on the political connections each of them may 
have formed, all living under arbitrary rule. Preceding governments in their turn 
had been hampered by the resistance of the officials’ unions which made dismissal 
seldom possible, and ensured that nearly all promotions were allotted to seniority. 
Now the country clearly wants officials to face the possibility of dismissal and a 
large number of promotions to be awarded to merit. In practice this must depend 
on whether the ministers feel strong enough to act as they think best. They will 
have first to insist that the unions of officials remain strictly professional with no 
political backing. But Parliament can do much by ensuring a fair deal to all State 
servants while refraining from interference in individual cases. These should be 
referred to the Council of State which has already been very helpful, and would 
readily give more help, in protecting officials against arbitrary decisions, thus 
inducing them both to submit to the necessary discipline and to take, when needed, 
decisions by themselves. 

Another aspect of administrative reform cannot be overlooked. The passing by 
Parliament of a general act would facilitate the shifting of officials between the 
various ministerial departments or between the central and the local services, 
which so far has seldom taken place. It was widely felt in France that our adminis- 
trative system lacked unity. When the circumstances leading to our breakdown 
are better known the country will also realize the danger of allowing limited 
groups of officials to maintain an esprit de corps, and to run definite services by 
themselves. Along with the disastrous influence of trade unions among the larger 
groups of fonctionnaires, one has to consider the part played by smaller groups of 
high officials, which in recent years developed tendencies opposed to our parlia- 
mentary government, and are now to be found active in the Vichy ministries. 


As regards our social policy it seems probable that the war is not going to reduce, 
but on the contrary that it will increase, the relative importance of agriculture in 
the economic life of the French people. The Vichy Government is doing its best to 
assist the peasants and it is also part of Germany’s policy that France should 
remain above all an agricultural country. The rural population will not suffer the 
same awful losses as it did in the first world war, when such a large number of 
peasants were killed. Rationing and undernourishment is at present less disastrous 
in the open country than it is in towns. Finally, after the war, all producers of 
foodstuffs will be badly needed. The French Government will therefore have to 
rely more than ever on a hard-working and thrifty peasantry. Its policy will be 
adapted to their needs. First the decrease in the number of peasants must be 
stopped. The Vichy Government has taken advantage of all the attempts made for 
that purpose by its predecessors and embodied on the eve of the war in the ‘Code 
de la famille’. It has also made its own contribution to the same object not only 
by financial assistance granted on a large scale to agricultural undertakings, but 
by steps directed to prevent the factories from attracting any more of the rural 
workers. The passing of landed property from one generation to the next has been 
made easier, and young peasants are encouraged to stay and work with their fathers 
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by securing them compensation for the wages they could have earned elsewhere. 
Such a policy , can be pursued and forwarded with reasonable prospects of success. 

But Vichy is also endeavouring to make peasants give up working on bits of 
disconnected fields and make each of them concentrate on a wider plot of ground. 
It is at the same time planning to reorganize the whole rural population on cor- 
porative lines. One is inclined to regard with scepticism such efforts, which 
peasants do not feel much inclined to support. The so-called remembrement of landed 
property, although valuable enough, goes against traditional habits which have not 
lost their strength, and a similar experiment made, perhaps under more favourable 
conditions, in the devastated areas after the last war, did not succeed. Corpora- 
tism on the other side is not welcomed by the peasants. Vichy has been able to 
reorganize, according to plan, our forestry and our milk industry, but one doubts 
whether it can do more. 

Better results may be expected from an increase in the amount of co-operation 
secured among the farmers by the numerous unions or co-operative societies formed 
after the last war. The striking progress made in this direction must not be over- 
looked because economic depression later on created much discontent in rural 
France. The Government intends to assist such a movement by all means, and its 
action is not likely to be hampered as it was in the pre-war period, when the 
political parties of the Left were obviously seeking to win an electoral clientéle in the 
rural districts, while the conservatives bitterly resisted all steps tending to place 
agriculture under State control. After the. present war, the Government will 
inevitably have to go on for a time fixing prices, supervising the distribution of 
fertilizers and, perhaps, controlling the whole agricultural market. 

Let us also notice that the extension of national insurance and of family allow- 
ances to the rural workers, which was denounced as an impossible undertaking 
when attempted by the Popular Front, is now regarded even by the Vichy Govern- 
ment as a helpful advance. Similarly the granting of credit to agriculture on long 
or short terms by means of local and regional funds gave rise some years ago to 
much apprehension, because the policy of the Government tended to place these 
funds under its grip. But present conditions have produced a very different mental- 
ity. The future government will thus be expected to extend its responsibilities by 
educating, protecting and assisting the French peasantry who, in turn, will play a 
decisive part in the national reconstruction. 

Very little indeed is known about the present feeling of the industrial workers. 
But France after the war will, no doubt, be faced by a very serious danger of social 
unrest. As regards social reforms it is worth noticing that the Vichy Government 
has not contemplated depriving the working class of the advantages that they had 
obtained before the war. On the contrary, it has pledged itself to maintain the 
system of national insurance and of family allowances, with the addition of in- 
creased pensions for’old age. All the main reforms launched by the Popular 
Front, with the single exception of the forty hours week, which in any case had 
become quite out of date, have been preserved. The act providing for compulsory 
collective agreements concluded between employers and employees has not been 
repealed. 

At the same time the workers’ movement has been destroyed. Indeed, trade 
unions and even regional and national federations for each trade are still in exist- 
ence. Only the national confederations which aimed at representing the whole 
working class — the C.G.T. and the Confederation of Christian Workers — have 
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been dissolved. But Vichy’s policy is grounded on the principle that the workers’ 
unions should concern themselves only with their own professional interests. Its 
object is to enforce co-operation between employers and employees by mixed 
committees and a corporation established for each branch of industry and trade. 
Corporatism is, of course, intended to put an end to class feeling and class war, and, 
for that reason, no independent labour movement can be tolerated. 

It is impossible to believe that such a policy has any chance of prevailing after 
the war. A free labour movement is bound to reappear. But the question arises 
whether trade unionism — as was often suggested in the past — will not be made to 
represent the whole of the working class by imposing on every worker the obliga- 
tion of becoming a trade unionist. Of course unions would have to be reorganized 
on democratic lines in order to make sure that the workers were carried along by 
minority leaders whose orders they felt unable to resist. 

The record of the Popular Front shows that the main difficulty encountered by 
reformers arose from the bitterness felt by employers facing trade unionist leaders 
who belonged, in the words of the law, to ‘the most representative union of 
workers’ but whom they did not regard as qualified to speak in the name of their 
employees. The proposed reform would facilitate the working of the social laws of 
1936. The valuable efforts made in 1937 to introduce arbitration, and to prevent 
or limit strikes, would also be more likely to succeed. After the war the French 
workers may be willing to support the proposal, having experienced the social . 
policy of the Vichy régime backed and patronized by conservatives and employers. 

The relations of our future government with the employers are unfortunately 
hard to foresee. How far will the great modern industry, which became important 
after the first war, survive the present one? With Germany apparently bent on its 
destruction, its future is uncertain. On the other side Vichy has recently con- 
fessed that the big concerns are maintaining their position in France. The main 
confederation of employers was indeed suppressed at the same time as the C.G.T. 
Yet its members remain powerful. But the Vichy Government, with the whole 
economic life of the country crumbling at the time of the armistice, had an 
opportunity to reorganize industry and trade under State supervision. Various 
‘Executive Committees’ have been formed, allocating raw materials, fixing prices 
and controlling production. Although Vichy, as admitted by Marshal Pétain, has 
often allowed these committees to be dominated by big private concerns, a 
machinery exists that may prove very useful. Both these committees and such 
corporations as will have been formed can help our post-war government at least 
to pass through a difficult period. They are of course intended in the first place to 
support the economic activities of the country. But they can also secure better 
relations between employers and workers and, last but not least, they can help to 
give small employers a fair chance. With a general demand for increased pro- 
duction the small employers ought to have a better time. The Government will 
seck means to help them as it seems essential that the small bourgeoisie, so much 
weakened for many years, should recover its strength. 

It may be felt that the programme, which has been tentatively outlined, does 
not correspond to the mentality of Frenchmen who, at the end of the war, will 
insist on making a fresh start with much more drastic immediate changes. Accord- 
ing to them the whole moral as well as the material fabric of the country should be 
renewed. But we may assume that France will want neither dictatorship nor social 
democracy. The widespread discontent which existed before the war and the 
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cumulative effect of the irritation and the indignation suppressed during the war 
must not be minimized. Yet France may reappear as she was before these awful 
years, a country on the whole reluctant to engage on new political adventures. 

When Frenchmen are at last able to face the problem of their future régime, and 
to know the truth about their disastrous collapse, they may have enough common 
sense to see that they were not exactly the victims of a corrupt or essentially weak 
government. Other causes accounting for the drama may come to light: their own 
extraordinary mistake which, after the failure to attain a lasting peace and an 
economic equilibrium, made many citizens, for the first time in the life of their 
country, lose heart and confidence in her power and her destiny; their internal 
divisions, arising out of economic conditions under which the discontent spreading 
among “the people made the bourgeoisie believe in the reality of a communist 
menace, and, on the other side, the growth and concentration of industry, trade 
and finance aiming at taking over control of the government, made the people 
eager to destroy the new aristocracy of wealth. Lack of national unity was leading 
towards civil war. 

The parliamentary system was not directly responsible for that situation. How- 
ever, it is true that the political party which, through all successive coalitions, held 
a key position — the radical party — was unable to provide a lead. It had in the 
past remained in power for nearly forty years because it expressed the political 
mentality of Frenchmen by a peculiar combination of democratic principles and 
conservative interests. This could `no longer work. After the war we may safely 
expect the quick reappearance of a labour party fighting conservative forces. But, 
if the life of France — as seems probable — still rests on the work of her peasants 
and of her middle class, a party supported by them will again have a decisive part 
to play. Such a party may stand in a better position than were the pre-war radicals 
who found much of their clientéle turning to the extremists in order to express its 
discontent. At the same time the conservatism of many radical electors will prob- 
ably become less timid and narrow-minded as the social changes produced by the 
war make reform by drastic legislation inevitable. Also, in a country fighting 
reaction and dictatorship, the prestige of democratic ideals, so much weakened 
before the war, will have recovered its force. 

Citizens eager to restore peace at home may therefore succeed in resisting the 
secret and dangerous influence of financial powers over their government. They 
may also persuade the industrial workers to forward social reforms without becom- 
ing the servants of a revolutionary doctrine. Misery, oppression, dishonour and 
despair are creating the most dangerous feelings of hate and vengeance. But the 
common resistance to Germany and the common love of France also work for 
reconciliation. Frenchmen have been for some years suffering from an amazing 
inferiority complex. But they have not lost hope in a final victory. They need and 
desire to believe that they still have an important part to play in Europe. 

PAUL VAUCHER 
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II. 


WAR-TIME RESEARCH IN GREAT BRITAIN ON INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


OR a people with a reputation for insularity, the citizens of Great Britain . 

are showing a remarkable interest in post-war international problems. The 

reason for this is not far to seek. Britain has not lost a war since people can 
remember; but the outbreak of a second world war within a generation since 1914 
seems to confirm what they have so often been told, that they have lost the peace. 
Hence it never occurred to the average citizen, at least until the fall of France, 
and probably not until the fall of Singapore, that Britain might not win the war; . 
but he has been thinking a great deal about how to win the peace, and how to use 
the changes wrought by war to help him to build a better post-war world at home 
and abroad. 

The commonest symptom of this attitude of mind has been a strong demand for, 
and much controversy about, the formulation of ‘peace aims’. Groups and 
societies for the study of the problems of the peace sprang up like mushrooms over- 
night. Pamphlets, broadsheets, ‘news-letters’, all more or less ephemeral, 
burgeoned from every printing works, and men and women of goodwill everywhere 
associated themselves with these activities. The tide of interest ebbed and flowed, 
falling with each disaster and rising in the intervals. Almost alone among his ` 
countrymen, Mr. Winston Churchill held to his primary war aim — the need to 
win the war, on which all peace aims must depend. 

But this widespread interest in the problems of peace, though it may spark no 
aero-engines and turn no lathes, is not to be despised as being ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made on’. Rather is it the very stuff of democracy, the indication that a 
politically adult people i is facing its responsibilities. The average citizen is very 
sure he wanted to win the last peace; but he is not at all sure that the Governments 
which he put in the saddle did not lose it for him, and then lie to him about it. 
So this time he wants to think the thing out for himself, and to elect to govern 
him men whose aims will be his aims. The Atlantic Charter, like patriotism, is not 
enough; he wants to know. 

Some of his fellow-citizens have the knowledge, or parts ofi it, and have also the 
trained capacities and the sources of information necessary for study of the 
problems. It is the activities of such experts and trained researchers in the inter- 
national field which are the subject of this article. These activities (as also research 
in the domestic field), and their relation to the interest of the general public in 
reconstruction, raise a question of major importance in an effective democracy.’ 
Briefly, it may be stated thus: How, in terms of action, can a bridge be built 
between the elector, on whom support for policy depends; the expert, on whom the 
statesman draws for information; and the statesman, on whom the onus for the 
formulation of policy ultimately lies? 

The reaction of the ‘informed’ public — experts and students — to the impulse 
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to win the peace was to put in hand a variety of schemes for study. Many of the 
schemes were for corporate research, and it is with these that this article deals — 
partly because information about them is more easily obtained; partly because they, 
have been better able to continue despite the demands made upon personnel by 
the Government; and partly because organized group research has, over a good 
many years now, tended to become increasingly important and effective. This 
tendency, fostered by various rich foundations.and, later, appreciated-and used 
by the Government, was discussed in the preceding survey in the present series in 
terms of its growth, its finance and its relation to the independence and integrity 
of the researcher and the corporation. The Government in Great Britain now 
frankly, makes use of private corporate research, and this in two ways, both of which 
create their own problems. First, it raids the research teams to obtain expert 
personnel to fill official posts, and to serve in the Forces; second, it subsidizes 
schemes, takes over some teams and releases some official information to help 
the work. 

There must be cases where research schemes have virtually broken down, and 
others have certainly been greatly curtailed, because of Government raids on 
personnel. Against this loss must be set the gain to the community and the war 
effort of the work of the individuals in their official posts—a calculation of 
imponderabilia which it would be fruitless to attempt. One practical difficulty 
has been the uneven incidence of Government raids; for instance, economists not in 
Government employment have become collector’s pieces of great rarity. On the 
other hand, the importation into official employment of persons with a wide range 
of contacts must have been of considerable value. Some private institutions have 
recruited their depleted personnel from the ranks of refugee scholars now in Great 
Britain, many of whom have rendered great service in this way. 

Government use of existing teams — sometimes after first raiding them — raises 
different problems. The subsidizing by Government of research by private institu- 
tions may damage their jealously guarded reputations for independence. The 
partial taking over of teams places the individuals composing them in a delicate 
position, hybrid between officials (whose responsibility is formalized and fenced 
about with rules) and private persons responsible only to their own consciences 
and to the law. The task of combining independence and discretion is not easy. 
It is further complicated by the (usually partial) release of official information. 
Normally, a large part of the service rendered by the researcher to the community 
lies in the publication of the results of his work and consequently in the education of 
others. The private institution for which a researcher may be working usually 
counts the education of at least some section of the public among its declared aims. 
Both these things may conflict with the limitations imposed by- access to official 
information — a fact which is highly relevant to the problem of bridging the gulf 
between those who make policy and those who endorse or reject it at the polls. 
If an institution, previously raided by the Government, fills the gaps in its per- 
sonnel with refugee scholars and is later used by the Government, the problem of 
discretion is further complicated, especially since Allied nationals are nearly all 
employed by their own Governments in Great Britain and therefore most of the 
refugee scholars available for private employment are ‘ex-enemy’ nationals. 

The private institutions, some ‘of which have served and suffered thus, may be 
divided into two classes: first, policy-promoting bodies; second, pure research 
bodies. Both classes have their educational function vis-à-vis the general public. 
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To bodies in the first class, pure research is incidental rather than fundamental 
to their activities. Nevertheless, many of them make genuine contributions to 

_ research, and fall to be considered here. Certain kinds of ‘international’ research 
are excluded from this article — mainly what may be described as the study of 
foreign methods and experience for the purpose of throwing light on British 
reconstruction problems. The activities of unofficial international associations for 
study (for example, the International Studies Conference and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations), whose component bodies are national research institutions, 
are dealt with only in so far as their activities affect the research programmes of 
their British member bodies. Research organizations ancillary to official bodies 
are mentioned whenever this is permissible. At least one of these organjzations 
has ‘hived off’ from private research bodies and has been taken over and financed 
by the Government. ` 


(i) ‘Policy-promoting’ bodies . 

The oldest of these in the international field is the League of Nations Union 
(address: 11 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2). It has a very large membership, 
and has in the past promoted study and discussion, and sent out lecturers to its 
branches all over the country. These activities are naturally much curtailed in 
war-time, and in any case were rather methods for educating the electorate in the 
views of the L.N.U. than for carrying on sustained research. Among its numerous 
distinguished members, however, are many experts on international problems, 
and they continue to give their services on groups and committees of the central 
organization. Recent results published include such pamphlets as the Draft 
Report on Peaceful Change and the Draft Report on Colonial Settlement; but these are 
proposals for policy, not research analyses, although undoubtedly based on expert 
knowledge. 

The National Peace Council (39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1) has set up 
a Peace Aims Conference, which has met eleven times in the last two years. 
Its membership is distinguished and its affiliations widespread, and the Council 
has published ten or a dozen pamphlets deriving from the discussions at the 
Conference. The quality of many of the authors makes this pamphlet series of 
interest, but it is not research. The Council has recently announced its intention 
to set up an information department to supply study material to its members. 

The New Commonwealth Institute of World Affairs (Barrows, Roydon, near 
Ware, Hertfordshire) appears to have accepted — although it declares itself not 
pledged to any particular solution — the federal idea of international society as the 
basis of its activities. It issues the New Commonwealth Quarterly and also a monthly 
pamphlet called Union. To the unconverted the assumption which underlies 
much of its published work may be profoundly irritating, but the articles in the 
Quarterly include solid contributions to thought on problems of federation, especially 
on the legal side. Before the war the Institute was steadily extending its inter- 
national contacts through similar or affiliated bodies, especially on the Continent, 
but all this has presumably been swept away. 

The Federal Union Research Institute (3, Gower Street, London, W.C.1) also 
regards federation as ‘one of the few constructive suggestions yet put forward for 
the creation of a stable and peaceful international society’ (First Annual Report, 
1939-40) and it set out courageously to undertake research into the technical 
aspects of federation. It promoted a number of select conferences, the digests of 
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which (First and Second Annual Reports) are, frankly, disappointing. But the First 
Annual Report included articles of considerable interest by such contributors as 
Lord Lugard, J. E. Meade, W. I. Jennings and Mrs. Barbara Wootton. The 
standard set by these — products of stored knowledge rather than of sustained 
corporate research — has not been maintained in the contributions to the Second 
Annual Report. The infant Institute was born into a world at war, and it would 
have been a remarkable thing if it had thriven. Moreover, it had no financial 
endowments and its permanent staff was very small. Some of its distinguished 
members have heavy official work now, and it has also lost junior personnel to the 
war effort. 

Socialjsm is an international as well as a domestic creed, and the Fabian 
Society (11, Dartmouth Street, London, $.W.1) is older than the League of 
Nations Union and has been pamphleteering longer; but its present International 
Bureau was only set up in 1941. The Bureau is starting Research Groups on Inter- 
national Economic Reconstruction; on the Future International Authority; on 
Anglo-Soviet Relations; on America; on the German Revolution; on Spain and the 
.War; and on France. Membership of the Bureau is open to all members of the Fabian 
Society and the Labour Party on payment of a subscription, and members are to 
receive summaries of the work of the Research Groups. The word ‘summaries’ 
does not seem to indicate the publication of anything more substantial than 
pamphlets; but Fabian pamphlets have a notable past record. The Socialist 
Propaganda Committee of the Society has put out a list (Fabian News, January 
1942) of books and pamphlets, and it describes the items as ‘presenting the case’ for 
certain lines of policy; hence the publications (none had appeared at the time of 
writing) are presumably to be propaganda first and research second. The Fabian 
` Colonial Bureau studies problems of British colonial possessions, and is outside the 
scope of this article. Fabian Research Pamphlets mainly concern domestic, and ` 
sometimes colonial, questions, but one at least, Eastern Europe after Hitler by Dr. 
Doreen Warriner, is in the international field, and the author is well known as ` 
having made the study of agricultural conditions in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe her special research interest. 

The Fabian Anglo-French Co-operation Committee publishes a bi-monthly 
pamphlet called France and Britain. The Committee ‘hopes to keep British 
democratic circles informed about developments both in France and where- 
ever Frenchmen are able to continue the struggle’. These informative little 
publications must involve continuing study by the Society of developments in 
French affairs. 

Political and Economic Planning (16, Queen Anne’s Gate, 5.W.1), generally 
known as P.E.P., although included under ‘policy-promoting bodies’ is in a class 
by itself. It has accepted the principle of planning as the desirable opposite to 
the habit of improvisation, and it makes recommendations as to policy. But these 
recommendations are solidly based on research, and accord with facts, not with 
preconceived notions. The P.E.P. Group has been in existence. about eight or 
nine years, and its high reputation is firmly established. Its attention is mainly 
devoted to British problems, but it does not neglect the international angle. 
It has been hard hit by the war. The age-structure of its membership is youngish, 
and many of its most active members have been drawn off into official employ- 
ment, so that its group researches have been severely restricted and slowed down. 
In consequence it has not been able to publish full-dress reports of the kind it 
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produced before the war; but it has maintained the publication — although at 
more irregular intervals — of its broadsheet, Planning. Planning broadsheets com- 
bine admirable brevity with considerable authority, although from a research 
point of view too much space has to be given to proposals for policy. But their 
continued high standard is based on the development, over years, of a sound 
technique of group research, the results of which are the basis of the broadsheets 
even when they cannot be published as long reports. Examples of subjects of 
international concern dealt with in Planning broadsheets since the war are: 
America and Britain (No. 171; June 17th, 1941 — now somewhat put out of date 
by events); The Future of Germany (No. 172; July tst,' 1941); Commodity Control 
Schemes (No. 174; July 29th, 1941); and The Future of Colonies (No. 184; January 
29th, 1942). The last-named, on a subject which P.E.P. have been studying for 
some time, helps to keep alive public and official interest in the classic work of 
Lord Hailey and others in the colonial field. 


(ii) Pure research institutions 

Institutions in this class include university faculties and special departments, 
private research institutions and some of the work of the League of Nations 
offices located in Great Britain. Work done under the aegis of universities is not 
easy to classify, and it is certain that many items are omitted from this article 
because the information is not collected and centralized. Obvious-omissions are 
the private research of professors and lecturers, and post-graduate theses. This 
work must be much curtailed in war time because the Government has drawn 
heavily on university personnel to fill official posts, and the consequent burden 
on the remaining teaching staff occupies most of their time; graduates are drawn off 
into the armed forces; and the Universities’ contribution to the war effort includes 
also the use for Government purposes of parts of college and laboratory accom- 
modation. 

Nuffield College, Oxford, the pre-war plans for which had many interesting 
and novel features, has been compelled by the war to suspend these plans and has 
now in hand an important scheme of corporate research in the international field. 
It has established a Joint International Committee with the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics and the Foreign Research and Press Service of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. This Committee directs a small group of researchers which 
works under the auspicés of Nuffield College at the Oxford Institute of Statistics. 
The group includes three full-time and several part-time workers and a number of 
voluntary helpers. The Joint Committee is under the Chairmanship of Mr. H. B. 
Butler, the Warden of Nuffield. The Group’s provisional plan of research includes 
studies of the German ‘New Order’ and its effects on Europe; surveys of European 
industries, with special reference to current trends and recent changes in location 
and structure; studies of the peasant problems of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe; and investigation of the techniques of control and planning of industry 
and trade, and of the forms of agricultural and industrial organization. It is 
unlikely that the results of this work will be published; papers so far produced 
have been privately circulated. i 

Another scheme of group research put in hand by Nuffield College deals with 
the colonial field. This is a study of long-term problems of colonial economy and 
administration, and is not confined to the British Empire. Itis a ‘reconstruction’ 
study in a wide interpretation of the term. No publications have appeared as yet. 
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(Offices: Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey, 17, Banbury Road, 
Oxford.) 

In addition to its important part in the work mentioned above, the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics (New Bodleian Building, Oxford) is maintaining and — 
developing its own work under Professor A. L. Bowley as Acting Director, in so far 
as it can in view of the number of its personnel which has gone into official posts. 
It has concentrated on research into war-time economic problems, and publishes 
the results in a periodical Bulletin and in the form of articles in other economic 
journals. This war-time research has been mainly into domestic questions, but 
attention has been paid to ‘the question of commodity surpluses overseas and to the 
financia} and supply problems of the British Empire and of allied and enemy 
countries’ (Annual Report, 1940-41). Much of the Institute’s work is highly ` 
technical. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science, under its Director 
Dr. A. M. Carr-Saunders, is another institution whose staff has been considerably 
depleted by the war. It maintains its activities at a high level despite the fact 
that it had to move the main part of its research activities to Cambridge (address: 
New Court, Peterhouse), while for some time its teaching in London was suspended 
and its Library dispersed. Economica and the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service series (the latter in co-operation with Cambridge University) continue 
to appear, and the publication of ‘Agenda started in January 1942. Much of its 
research work is on domestic and British Colonial subjects. The results of its 
continuing study of economic conditions abroad appear at intervals in the London 
and Cambridge Economic Service series. 

The National Institute of Economic and Social Research (2, Dean Trench Street, 
Smith Square, 8.W.1) occupies a special position in that it is both a research 
and a co-ordinating body. At present its research programme is mainly on 
domestic questions, but it is concerned in a study of the evolution of the economic 
system of the U.S.S.R., and the experience of planning there, carried on at 
Birmingham University by Dr. Baykov. In collaboration with the Economic 
Research Section of Manchester University it is also concerned in a continuing 
survey of German war economy carried out by Dr. H. W. Singer; four articles 
embodying some results of this research have already appeared in the Economic 
Journal, The Institute’s co-ordinating work is informative rather than directive. 
It collects information on research in progress and, by making this available to 
other research centres and individuals, it performs a valuable service in discourag- 
ing overlapping projects. 

It is worth mentioning here that this question of the centralization of informa- 
tion about research, and the prevention of duplication, is of increasing importance. 
The subject-matter of international reconstruction studies is not much less than 
the whole world; but some problems are inevitably of greater urgency and 
attraction than others, and in consequence there is apt to be a concentration of 
attention on these. For example, every one of the research schemes mentioned in 
this article includes study of some aspect of ‘the problem of Germany’. Without 
some machinery for the exchange of information about research plans, there may 
well be duplication in some parts of the field and neglect in others. As an attempt 
to eliminate some overlapping the Royal Institute of International Affairs, after 
consultation with other research bodies, established a private ‘Consultative 
Conference on the Co-ordination of Research in the Economic and Social Sciences 
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in War-time’. Dr. A. M. Carr-Saunders is the Chairman, and also represents the 
London School of Economics. The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, P.E.P., Nuffield College, the Oxford Institute of Statistics, the Economic 
Research Section of the University of Manchester, and various individuals 
concerned with research plans, are represented. The Conference was set up ad hoc 
to meet a need, and continues by virtue of its usefulness as a common-sense piece 
of functional machinery; its constitution is informal and its compulsory powers nil. 

The Division for Social and International Relations of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science is also believed to be interesting itself in the question 
of the co-ordination of research in the sphere of the social sciences, especially since 
the conference on the general subject of Science and World Order which it promoted 
in September 1941. Some account of this conference appeared in the press at the 
time, and a fuller account is to be published. 

Reference has been made above to two international studies being carried out 
by the Economic Research Section of the University of Manchester and Birming- 
ham University, in co-operation with the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. The Economics Department of the University of Glasgow used, 
before the war, to report its research to the National Institute, but no recent 
report is available, and the pre-war reports were of domestic studies. University 
College, Exeter, has reported some domestic studies during the war, but none in 
the international field. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs (10, St. James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1) has for more than twenty years organized and conducted research in the 
international field, and for it to embark upon international reconstruction studies 
was not a new departure but rather a logical development of its tradition. There 
was no break; instead, it was well placed to base its war-time research on its 
accumulated experience, on its reputation for objective and scientific study, and 
on its previous coherent and carefully planned research programme. The break 
for it has been a physical one, the establishment in Oxford of a special war-time 
service for the Government, to supply which it has detached members of its 
permanent staff and lent them to the Government, while many of its private 
members have also been enrolled — a number of them unpaid, working volun- 
tarily as their contribution to the war effort — on the staff of the new organization. 
Its famous press-cutting department and part of its Library have also been lent 
to the service at Oxford. It has thus contributed its research and administrative 
experience, and some of its financial resources, to the war effort subject only to 
one condition — that the work of the service it has organized at Oxford should 
conform with the requirements of its Royal Charter and that its scholarly and 
‘scientific standards should be maintained. The best description of the actual 
work done by the service at Oxford (called the Foreign Research and Press 
Service) was given by Mr. Eden on 23 July, 1941, in answer to a Parliamentary 
question, and is as follows: 


‘The Foreign Research and Press Service was established at the outbreak 
of war to provide full research and reference facilities on international 
questions for the use of all Government Departments and to follow and 
review opinions and tendencies in the foreign press. No other Department 
has a similar reservoir of published material or of experts specially trained 
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to use it; and no other Department produces a similar Review. The Foreign 
Research and Press Service has drawn its library and several of its staff and 
some financial help from Chatham House. It is also financially assisted by 
the University of Oxford; and by a grant from public funds.’ 


The Royal Institute proper, which maintains its complete independence as an 
unofficial and non-political body, has, after a brief absence from its usual home, 
resumed its activities at Chatham House, St. James’s Square, and, despite war- 
time difficulties, continues almost unimpaired its normal services to its members 
and the public. Details of its research publications would occupy too much space 
and some of them are works which were a part of its pre-war programme, com- 
pleted after the war had started. All of these are contributions to international 
reconstruction in the widest sense, because they are solid background material 
providing the information on which solution of reconstruction problems should be 
based. Its war-time researches are more obviously directed to reconstruction 
problems; some of the results are in the press, and others well advanced. The 
Institute’s small publications, such as its Information Department Papers, are 
sometimes reduced in length by the paper shortage (which hits all research 
institutions hard), but the series is being continued. The annual Survey of 
International Affairs, and the companion Documents, cannot be continued in war- 
time because the sources are not available. The Survey is being brought up to 
March 1938, and the Documents to 1939. A special series of war Documents is 
being compiled, the first — Norway and the War — having already appeared. 

The Royal Institute has established a special Committee on Reconstruction, 
which conducts investigations through sub-committees or groups. It is hoped to 
publish summarized results in pamphlet form. The Far Eastern Group of the 
Institute is also continuing its meetings and other activities. These activities 
included in peace time the research work done by the Institute as one of the member 
bodies of the Institute of Pacific Relations; and some contributions to that-work 
are still being carried on. The International Studies Conference has suspended 
its work, and the research done for its Conferences by the British Co-ordinating 
Committee on International Studies (of which the members are the Royal 
Institute, the London School of Economics and the professors of international 
relations in the universities of Oxford and Wales) has consequently lapsed. 


The International Labour Office maintains its London offices at 38-39, Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W.1, the head office being now in Montreal. The London office 
continues to collect material for collation and analysis, but it is not feasible to draw 
a line between the work done there and that done in Montreal, as the material is 
common to both. Some of the analyses (e.g. of the material on colonial labour) are 
done entirely in London. The I.L.O. publications are now all produced in 
Canada, but are on sale in Great Britain; they continue the well-known series of 
periodicals, studies and reports and special publications. The London Office of 
the League of Nations (14.H., Portman Mansions, W.1.) collects material for 
use by the technical organs of the League, but does not analyse this in London. 
The High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees under the Protection of the League 
(11.D., Regent Street, S.W.1.) continues its surveillance of refugee movements 
and needs, and the High Commissioner issues reports on these activities at intervals. 


The above account, which has many omissions and is inevitably sketchy, has 
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not dealt with the reconstruction committees of the political parties nor with the 
activities of voluntary bodies which collect, and analyse expertly, material necessary 
to them in their work — for example, the Friends’ Service Council and the various 
refugee assistance bodies, which study the location of displaced populations in 
preparation for post-war relief. But.a few general considerations emerge even 
from this slight sketch. The question of the relation between pure research, 
policy-making and the electorate has been posed, but how it is answered in practice 
must depend mainly on the decisions of the Government. At present there is 
evidence of a very widespread and honest demand for information. This is most 
clearly seen in regions which lie outside our present scope, for instance in the 
rapidly expanding educational work of various bodies, especially in arnay educa- 
tion, or in the world of publishing, where there has been great demand for im- 
partial publications like the Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. The materials 
from which this demand for information is met are often provided, more or less 
directly, by official publications and by the work of the research bodies which we 
have discussed; and established students of international relations are doing much 
to provide good material in various ways. It is evident, however, that the public 
desire for knowledge goes in some directions beyond what the impartial and expert 
educational bodies are able to supply. The policy-promoting bodies step in to 
satisfy a further need, and they find an eager public. The flood of pamphlets 
by more or less, sometimes very much less, expert authors is far greater than has 
been indicated in our short account of the activities of the sincere and well- 
established bodies. Their number and popularity proves how great is the available 
interest and goodwill; but their quality too often shows that this available force is 
expended in what a previous survey in this series aptly called ‘interested specula- 
tion or good-willed discussion’. Little of the material accessible to a wide public 
is entirely objective, and, of that which is objective, a considerable proportion has 
no clear or immediate bearing on the formation of policy. While the Government 
is deciding, in the light of the best and newest information, between practicable 
alternatives, the public is sometimes engaged in weighing, in the light ofincomplete 
or obsolete information, the merits of other, perhaps superficially more attractive, 
policies which have no chance whatever of being adopted in practice. There are 
occasions when a mere disclosure of the facts does in due time put this right with- 
out loss to anyone; but in a democratically governed country it is necessary for the 
Government constantly to watch the adjustment between the formation of policy 
within doors and the flow of information to the public outside. 

If this adjustment is to be satisfactory it must avoid two opposite dangers. 
The Government must be neither out of touch with public opinion nor too closely 
in touch with it. Ministers and civil servants acquire great experience and skill 
in preparing Parliament and the public for their decisions, and part of this 
preparation always consists in making known, through a variety of channels of 
speech or writing, the facts on which the decisions are grounded. On the other 
hand, the same authorities almost always see to it that the official publication of 
information is not used simply as a weapon in political contests or as a means of 
defeating unwelcome proposals. The Government gives or withholds information 
in the interests of the whole nation, with all its varieties of policy and opinion. 
At the same time it cannot, in providing information, abdicate its own responsibility 
for action and for leading public opinion in support of its own action. Especially 
in the delicate and complicated sphere of international relations, it is for the 
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Government to decide what information can conveniently be made public; but 
the attitude of the Government to public information should not be merely 
negative, like that of a censor. It should recognize that a well-instructed public 
opinion is positively good, and that, when the public is on the alert, knowledge is its 
best defence against interested or ill-judged propaganda. A free people will fight 
for its own convictions, not for naziform slogans handed out to it; but authoritative 
information released by the Government and passed on by the experts to the 
people gives the best foundation for these convictions. 
HEATHER J. HARVEY 
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AR is sometimes the bearer of historic opportunities. By uniting the peoples 

of Britain and the U.S.S.R. in arms against him, Hitler has presented them 

with an opportunity of working out their relations with each other anew 
under the stress of common danger which no peace-time situation could have 
offered, and which they have an immense responsibility before the world to turn 
to good account. That the future of Anglo-Soviet relations will be of paramount 
importance for Europe and the world at large is too obvious to need emphasis. 
It is not always so obvious in what their importance consists; and this is a matter 
which calls for some analysis. 

It has frequently been pointed out that the absence of Russia from the Council 
tables of Versailles in 1919 was one of the principal reasons for the failure of the 
Versailles settlement; and the fact that for more than a decade after the settlement 
Soviet policy and that of the Allies were profoundly at cross-purposes was un- 
doubtedly one of the major causes of instability in Europe throughout the post- 
war period and of the renewal of armed conflict in September 1939. 

The disharmony which was so disastrous after the last war would be even more 
disastrous after this. The advance in technical civilization has now reached a point 
where it has radically changed the whole basis of power in the modern world, 
and particularly in Europe. The exercise of effective power under the new condi- 
tions demands such a combination of resources — military, economic and moral — as 
only a bare handful of the greatest world Powers can command. In such a world 
not merely the small nations but even nations of the size of Italy and France, to 
take two examples in Europe, must find their ability to continue as effective 
independent power-centres called in question; and the implications of this fact 
for the future of Europe are all-important, for it means that with the defeat of 
Germany there will remain only two great Powers in Europe: Great Britain and 
the U.S.S.R.; that any attempt such as Britain embarked upon after Versailles 
to revive the balance of power in Europe, by allowing and even encouraging the 
revival of a strong military Germany in the hopes that other centres of power 
would remain as a counterweight to Germany, are foredoomed to failure and 
disaster; that the permanent elimination of Germany as a strong military power 


1} This article is the development of a discussion of Anglo-Soviet relations contained in a recent 
broadsheet entitled Britain and Europe published by P.E.P. 
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(though not of the Germans as a great people with an essential economic and 
cultural role to play in Europe) has become a sine qua non of lasting peace in 
Europe; and that therefore the responsibility for creating and ‘maintaining a 
peaceful settlement in Europe will devolve primarily upon Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. This does not mean that Britain and the U.S.S.R. must dominate 
Europe as the Nazis would dominate Europe if they were victorious, and ride 
rough-shod over the hopes and wills of the European peoples. On the contrary, 
the only form of European settlement which can endure is one which is based on 
the active assent and co-operation of all the European peoples, in which the com- 
mon interest and the common sense of justice and not the arbitrary wish of a 
dominant minority is the determinant of policy, and in which the smaller 
peoples can play a part often out of all proportion to their numbers. It does mean 
that the peace and prosperity of Europe will turn more than ever before on the 
policies of Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. and on their success in working out a 
new and durable basis for their relations with each other and with the peoples 
. of Europe. 

There is a further point. The Socialist civilization which is being built up in the 
U.S.S.R. is to-day still in its infancy. What in a bare twenty years of planned 
industrialization — the most rapid and gigantic enterprise of its kind that the 
world has ever seen — that system has achieved has already been revealed to an 
astonished world by the results of Nazi aggression against the Soviet Union. 


Given its population of 1go millions increasing at the rate of over 2 millions a, 


year, given the all but inexhaustible resources of almost every important raw 
material within its borders; the vast ‘open frontiers’ of its Asian hinterland with 
their untold possibilities of development; and the new aptitude for mechanized 
civilization which the Soviet régime has developed in the Russian people -— 
given these vast reservoirs of power and opportunity, what may not Soviet Russia 
achieve in another two or three decades? 

The first years of peace, it is true, will be years of hardship, struggle and 
discipline for the Soviet people. The war may leave them bleeding and exhausted 
by the attacks of powerful enemies in West and East; and for a decade or more 
all their energies may have to be devoted to the task of making good the appalling 
. devastation of war. But once the threads of industrial progress have been picked 
up agair, the time may not be distant when Soviet Russia will attain a level of 
prosperity, power and cultural development rivalled in the whole world only by 
that of the United States of America. The kind of relations then existing between 
this emergent colossus and the English-speaking world, the breadth and vitality 
of their contacts over the whole range of human activities, will surely be one of 
the major determinants for good or ill in the course of history. And the oppor- 
tunity is now. For just as, after the last war, the attitude of the new Russia 
towards the English-speaking world was profoundly affected by the hostile 
intervention of Britain and the U.S.A. in the hour of Russia’s revolutionary 
crisis, so now the attitudes which for many years to come will govern Soviet policy 
towards the English-speaking world will be largely determined by -what Britain 
and the U.S.A. have done, or failed to do, in Russia’s new hour of crisis. Now 
and in the coming months one thing will count above all else towards future 
harmony: the conviction amongst the Soviet people that Britain is doing all in 
her power, without mental reservations, and without any limit other than physical 


or strategical impossibility, to give them the utmost help, whether by the supply ` 
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of urgently needed planes, tanks and guns or by the development of operations 
on other fronts to relieve the pressure of the German armies on the U.S.S.R. 
That is the foundation of Anglo-Soviet relations. If it is lacking, any further 
progress in the work of building up mutual understanding must be all but im- 
possible. If it is firmly laid, the second stage should not prove unduly difficult. 

But there is a second stage scarcely less important, and scarcely less urgent, 
than the first: and that is the working out of a long-term political understanding. 
The British Government and British people have hitherto been content in accord- 
ance with their traditional habits to fight the war from month to month and day 
to day without any clear idea of their goal, facing each issue as it arises; and this 
attitude has governed their relations with Soviet Russia, whom they have been 
content to regard as fighting Allies in war, without any thought for the future. 
Our Soviet Allies suffer from no such mental inhibitions. They understand, as we 
have not yet learnt to do, that the end determines the means: that in war the aim 
determines the strategy of offence; that the conditions of modern civilization have 
rendered indispensable the technique of planning ahead, of thinking in terms of 
continents and decades. Moreover, they foresee at least the possibility — if they 
speak of it as a certainty — that Hitler may be defeated this year. They have no 
desire to find themselves faced, as we shall be faced if victory comes upon us 
unawares in 1942, with the necessity of meeting a series of vital and far-reaching 
problems by hasty impromptu decisions. They want to know where they are 
going — and, no less important, where we are going. Unfamiliar with the British 
habit of ignoring problems until they arise, and still suspicious of the policies 
and intentions ofthe ‘imperialist’ Powers, they see in our unwillingness to commit 
ourselves to a clear policy towards them and towards Europe as a whole not mere 
lack of forethought but lack of frankness, deliberately conceived to conceal dark 
designs hostile to themselves. 

The removal of these suspicions, by showing our readiness to work out with 
them, now, a clear basis for future Anglo-Soviet relations upon which a common 
policy regarding the future of Europe can be built, would itself be a major 
contribution to the development of Anglo-Soviet understanding; and it would 
have the added advantage of ensuring that common strategy and that clarity of 
goal and purpose for our common efforts which have hitherto been lacking, at 
any rate on this side of the battlefront. Nor is the task an unduly formidable one. 
Indeed, its difficulty lies not so much in any underlying conflict of interests between 
ourselves and our Soviet Allies as in our own habits of thought; and it is surely 
not too much to ask that in such a cause we should be willing for once to get the 
better of our habits. 

The first step on the British side towards the working out of a political agree- 
ment must be to clear away some of the haze of misconception and suspicion which 
exists about Soviet policy in this country and to see clearly the basic determinants 
which are likely to govern future Soviet policy. When the present Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs visited Moscow in 1935, a joint statement was issued from 
the Kremlin to the effect that there was no conflict of interest between the British 
Government and that of the Soviet Union. That statement was reaffirmed when 
Mr. Eden visited Moscow in 1941. It was true in 1935 and it is true now. Its 
significance in 1935 lay in its novelty. Ten years earlier it would have been very 
far from true. In other words, Soviet policy had undergone an important 
change. Hitherto that change, and the change in the basic attitude of Soviet 
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Russia to the outside world which underlay it, has never been properly understood 
in Britain. It has now become essential for the future of Anglo-Soviet relations 
that it should be understood. For only then can British misconceptions and 
suspicions begin to disappear and give place to that realistic grasp of the national 
interests of Soviet Russia which is the only sound basis for a permanent partner- 
ship. 

The fundamental reason for this change of policy is to be found in the evolution 
of Soviet ideas and ideals in the 1gaos in the light of a changing world situation. 
Put briefly it is as follows: when the Socialist experiment was first launched in the 
U.S.S.R., to the accompaniment of famine, civil war and intervention by the 
“capitalist? Powers, its leaders were convinced that its only hope of surviyal lay in 
the spreading of the revolution to the territories of all the Great Powers of Europe 
and beyond. In other words their slogan of ‘world revolution’ was no mere fanatic’s 
dogma; it was based in Soviet eyes on the sheer necessity of survival and self- 
defence. It was the policy which enabled Trotsky to save at least a few shattered 
remnants of Russian power at Brest-Litovsk; it was the policy which, by stirring 
up the workers of Britain to resist the interventionist policy of the British Coalition 
Government, called a halt to the growing menace of Allied intervention. For 
almost ten years after the revolution, Trotsky’s policy of world revolution, 
expressed through the Comintern, remained the first line of defence in Soviet 
security policy as well as the focus of missionary zeal amongst Russia’s new 
leaders. 

But as time passed and the Socialist experiment, surviving the menace of civil 
war and intervention, began to consolidate itself and make headway, a new policy 
emerged. It became known as the policy of ‘Socialism in a single state’, and its 
leading advocate amongst the Soviet leaders was Josef Stalin. Briefly Stalin’s 
thesis was that all hopes of world revolution had proved illusory; that the best hope 
for the future of Socialism lay in Russia itself, and that the Soviet people must 
devote all their energies and resources to the industrial development of their own 
country, till they could rely on their own strength for their security, the survival 
of their ideals, and the ultimate well-being and prosperity of the Russian people. 

If the hope of an extension to other countries of the ideals of Marxist socialism 
was not abandoned, the Soviet leaders came to rely less and less for their fulfil- 
ment on direct intervention from Moscow, which as they were coming to learn 
from bitter experience usually produced effects precisely contrary to those intended, 
and more and more on the force of example which a strong and successful Socialist 
Russia might be expected to exercise. Indeed, the evolution of Soviet policy in this 
respect might be compared to that which, over a longer period of time, took place 
in the British attitude towards parliamentary democracy. British policy in the 
nineteenth century, like Soviet policy in the Trotsky period, was at times one of 
direct intervention in European countries on behalf of the principles of Govern- 
ment for which Britain stood. To-day Britain, like Stalinist Russia, adopts an 
attitude of live-and-let-live, readily accepting (as Soviet Russia has done) alliances 

~ with countries possessing totally different forms of internal government (Turkey 
and Portugal might be quoted as examples) in defence against common dangers. 
But Britain, like Soviet Russia, does not abandon the hope that by force of example 
her ideals and forms of government may yet come to be accepted by peoples 
who do not now possess them. 

From 1924 onwards Stalin’s thesis of ‘Socialism in a single state’ was vindicated 
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by the increasingly obvious decrepitude of all the revolutionary movements 
outside Russia, culminating in the demise of Communism in Germany after 1926, 
the failure of the General Strike in Britain, and the suppression of the Com- 
munist rising in Southern China in 1927. The final abandonment of Trotsky’s 
policy and its supersession by that of Stalin was marked by the launching in 
1928 of the first Five-Year Plan which was the first big step in the working out 
of the Soviet programme of socialist industrialization ‘within a single state’; and 
from then on Sovjet foreign policy became more and more one of Russian 
national security, based on strategic, not ideological considerations, and con- 
ducted by normal diplomatic methods. The Comintern was reduced to a secon- 
dary réle and became in fact a mere propaganda arm of Russian state policy, 
designed to maintain Soviet prestige and where necessary to weaken the potential 
enemies of Soviet Russia by fostering internal opposition. Over a period of years 
the advocates of Trotsky’s policy were eliminated, and their places taken by men 
who supported Stalin’s idea of self-reliance through the industrialization and re- 
armament of the Soviet Union. The change which took place in Soviet policy 
at that time was thus fundamental to the whole development of Soviet society, 
and as such was largely irreversible. Nor has there been any important evidence, 
since it was made, of any attempt to reverse it. The fact that Soviet policy has on 
occasions, as in August 1999, not suited the interests of Britain, does not mean that 
it has on those occasions reverted to the old basis; but merely that such occasions 
demanded a temporary breathing-space for the consolidation of Soviet military 
power. Germany, not capitalism, had after 1933 become the real enemy, and the 
only problem was how to meet the German onslaught in the most favourable 
conditions possible. f 

The present conflict, culminating in the invasion of Soviet Russia by Germany, 
has had the effect of strongly confirming this realignment of policy. It has done 
so in two ways: first, because, by revealing that the U.S.S.R. had grown strong 
enough to stand up almost single-handed to the onslaught of the greatest military 
Power in history, it has amply vindicated Stalin’s policy of ‘Socialism in a single 
state’; secondly, because it has brought once more to the surface the underlying 
patriotism of the Russian masses which had been largely inhibited by the 
universalist ideology of the revolutionary period but which, once released, must 
make its influence profoundly felt in Soviet policy for many years to come. 

These developments are of vital importance for the future of Anglo-Soviet 
relations. They mean that, in the absence of unforeseen blunders or disasters, 
those relations can henceforth be conducted from both sides on a straightforward 
basis of national interests in which each will be talking the same language as the 
other; more than that, they mean that, granted the corresponding changes of 
British attitudes and policies which the events of recent years and months have 
brought about, there is good hope not merely of avoiding the clash of purposes 
of the Versailles period but of establishing a positive and fruitful harmony of 
purposes in the critical years ahead. For British policy, too, both at home and 
abroad, has changed and is changing with increasing momentum as the impact 
of world war makes itself fully felt. In a word that change might be described as 
the passing away of the old capitalist imperialism of the nineteenth century and 
its replacement by a new more equalitarian, more humanistic, and at the same 
time more consciously planned type of democracy, entailing new attitudes and 
new policies towards the outside world. It is a change which has not yet by any 
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means worked itself out; but it is already finding expression in such new policies as 
that which is now being evolved in India; and this in itself is symbolic of its 
implications for Britain’s future relations with Soviet Russia, for British policy in 
India has long constituted a significant if not a fundamental obstacle to the 
improvement of Anglo-Soviet relations. 

Given these convergent changes in the basic determinants of both British and 
Soviet policy, it is possible to go much further than those joint statements from 
the Kremlin emphasizing the absence of any conflict of interest between the two 
Powers. Not only is there no cause for conflict of interests — whether on territorial 
questions or in the way, of competition for markets or sources of raw materials. 
There is, as further analysis of Soviet Russia’s basic interests will show? a far- 
reaching and potentially fruitful community of interests, both in Europe and the 
world at large. After the war, as before it, Soviet Russia’s overriding aim will be 
security — security to repair the devastation of war and return to the task of 
building up a Socialist civilization ‘within a single state’, i.e. within the frontiers 
of the U.S.S.R., with the ultimate aim not of imperialist expansionism, but of 
increasing the well-being and prosperity of the Russian people. This means 
first of all that Soviet Russia cannot tolerate the existence within striking distance 
of her frontiers, either in the East or the West, of any major military Power with 
potentially hostile intentions, that is (since Britain and the U.S.A. are not and 
are not likely to be within effective striking range) of a strong Germany and a 
strong Japan. But it means more than that: it means that Soviet Russia has a 
strong positive interest in a sound and lasting political and economic settlement, 
both in West and East, for the simple reason that the stability and prosperity 
resulting from such a settlement will provide the best guarantee against the 
emergence of forces threatening Soviet security. On both these fundamental 
issues there will exist a strong common interest between the U.S.S.R. and Britain 
upon which a common policy can be based. 

As regards security against Germany, the broad outlines of a common policy 
have in fact already been laid down in the Atlantic Charter, with its provision 
for the unilateral disarmament of aggressors. The underlying principle of that 
provision is that Britain, like Russia, requires a militarily weak Germany, because 
Germany is now, thanks to the nature of modern warfare and the absence of any 
effective barrier to German power west of Russia, within immediate striking- 
distance of Britain, and Britain like Russia cannot tolerate the existence of a 
major military power within striking distance. And if, in the interests of general 
European stability, Britain is anxious to ensure for Germany such economic and 
other terms as will make possible her early reintegration in the life of Europe as a 
whole, such a policy is not likely to meet with Soviet opposition, provided the 
Russians are satisfied that it is in the best interests of the security and stability of 
Europe as a whole. 

In other words, agreement upon the implementation of a common policy 
towards Germany is closely bound up with the question of devising a stable 
settlement in Europe as a whole, and will prove easy just so far'as the more 
general scheme proves satisfactory to Soviet Russia. It is at this point that the fore- 
going analysis of Soviet policy and its basic determinants becomes particularly 
germane, though the exent to which those determinants operate in the critical 
period after hostilities will of course in part depend upon the military situation at 
that time. 
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There are still those who believe that Soviet Russia in the hour of victory will 
resurrect her revolutionary slogans with a view to gaining control of the whole of 
Europe, or the greater part of it, and that this is her real, if undeclared, war aim. 
If the analysis of Soviet policy given above is correct, it follows that this is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what the Soviet Government in fact desires; that in reality 
Russia will want after the war to devote all her energies and attentions to her 
own affairs — to the repair of war devastation and the development of her own 
resources on the basis of ‘Socialism in a single state’. Add to this the fact that 
with the opening up of the Asian hinterland, which has been one of the outstanding 
developments of the present war, there will be a permanent eastward shift in the 
Soviet fotus of political interest and economic strength; and the conclusion which 
emerges is clear: granted adequate security against a resurgent Germany and 
granted also a recognition of her vital interests in Eastern Europe, Soviet Russia’s 
main requirement of any general European settlement will be not that it shall 
assure to her and to her alone a dominating position in Europe but that on the 
contrary it shall relieve her of the necessity ofany large-scale and continuous 
intervention in the affairs of Europe as a whole and thus leave her free to devote 
her energies to tasks nearer home. 

But, and here is the important point, this will only become the operative policy 
of the Soviet Government in the critical period after the close of hostilities on 
two conditions. The first is that the military position should not be such as to lead 
to an automatic extension of Russia’s aims. A position can be imagined in which 
her ambitions might even extend for a time to include the whole of central 
Europe and more in a Soviet régime controlled from Moscow — a state of affairs 
which would scarcely be compatible either with good Anglo-Soviet understanding 
or with any degree of permanence in the resulting settlement of Europe. From 
which it follows that the more directly Britain and her other Allies participate in 
the liberation of Central Europe, the better will be the hopes of good relations 
between Britain and Soviet Russia and of a durable settlement in Europe as a 
whole. There is, however, a second condition required to ensure the maintenance 
of the new line of Soviet policy in the future, and it is no less important than the 
first. The Soviet Government can only afford to disinterest themselves in the 
general affairs of Europe in the way described provided they can be certain that 
there is some stability and permanence in the new settlement for Europe; and 
they can only be certain of that if they are convinced that Britain, with effective 
American backing, is prepared to accept her full responsibilities in such a settle- 
ment, not merely for a few years, but permanently. They know that the physical 
needs of post-war Europe can be supplied from the West and the West only; and 
that this in itself will largely orient the future economic pattern of Europe towards 
the West. They know that Western Europe looks to the West and not the East 
for leadership, political, economic and moral. They therefore count on Britain 
to accept and maintain a position of leadership in Western Europe, and it is only 
when they see her ready to do so that they can safely turn their attention to those 
more urgent questions nearer home which are their real focus of interest. 

If, on the other hand, such action on the part of Britain and America is not 
forthcoming, there is no saying what turn of policy they might be compelled to 
resort to in order to make good Britain’s default. One thing, however, is clear: 
the resulting state of Europe, whether it were brought about by the Soviet through 
alliance with a communized Germany dependent upon themselves, or conversely 
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through the imposition on defeated Germany of terms so harsh that it would be 
impossible to reintegrate the German people for generations into the life of 
Europe as a whole, would be anything but congenial to Britain and would have the 
worst possible consequences for Anglo-Soviet relations as well as for the future 
peace and prosperity of Europe as a whole. 

In other words, it is by adopting a strong and positive line in Europe and by 
accepting her full responsibilities, both military, economic and moral, in the 
European settlement, that Britain is most likely to assist the development of Anglo- 
Soviet understanding; while a renewed attempt by Britain to shirk her responsi- 
bilities and revert to the isolationist.policies of the past would be the surest way of 
reviving in Soviet Russia those subversive policies which have been the source of 
so much friction in the past. 

In Eastern Europe, where Soviet strategic security is directly involved, the 
Soviet Government will have a more direct interest. Here again, the extent of 
Soviet demands will depend on the nature of the general European settlement and 
the security it affords against Germany. Provided that settlement is satisfactory, 
Soviet requirements are not likely to be so extensive as to entail any basic conflict 
with the interests and ideals of the Western Powers. 

Soviet Russia’s requirements in this area are likely to be of two kinds. First 
she will seek certain frontier adjustments to strengthen her position against a 
possibly resurgent Germany. These will undoubtedly entail the reincorporation 
in the U.S.S.R. of the Baltic States, a territory which, under modern conditions, 
is no less vital to the security of the U.S.S.R. than Gibraltar to that of Britain or 
Panama to that of the U.S.A.; and Russia may well, unless the Finnish attitude to 
the war undergoes a radical change in the near future, call for serious frontier 
adjustments at Finland’s expense. Neither of these issues should be allowed to 
stand in the way of Anglo-Soviet or of American-Soviet understanding. As 
regards Finland, it would be both ungenerous and impolitic to expect Soviet 
terms to be lenient if the Finns persist in hostilities to the end; but it is to be hoped 
that Finnish wisdom and Soviet generosity will at some early stage give rise to an 
equitable settlement such as will make possible the revival of friendly relations 
between the two Powers in the post-war period. This would be in line with the 
general trend of Soviet policy towards her western neighbours described below. 

As regards the Baltic States, it should be remembered that they had for centuries 
previously formed a part of Russia, that their achievement of complete indepen- 
dence after the last war was only rendered possible by a quite exceptional con- 
catenation of circumstances which entailed the exclusion of both Germany and 
Russia from the council-tables of Europe; and that the insistence on their complete 
independence was a product of the belief in the universal applicability of the 
principle of self-determination which has since proved increasingly illusory. Their 
independence has been, and would in the future more than ever become, a fiction 
of the lawyers’ imagination. Their inclusion in the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, 
would, no doubt, carry with it the guarantee that the Soviet Government would 
apply their nationalities policy to the Baltic peoples no less generously than they 
have applied it to the numerous other racial groups of the Soviet Union. 

The second main principle of Soviet security in Eastern Europe will be to 
encourage the development of strong and politically independent but friendly 
buffer states. This, rather than any attempt to annex or sovietize unwilling peoples 
has, according to all the indications afforded by Soviet dealings with the Poles, 
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Czechs and Turks, been decided upon by the Soviet Government as the best 
means of providing an outer ring of strategic security. Some of these states, 
notably Poland and Czechoslovakia, will be bound to the U.S.S.R. by close 
military alliance; and Soviet influence will be strong in all Slav states. As 
regards Turkey, Soviet professions that they have no designs on Turkish in- 
dependence in general and on the Straits in particular may be taken as sincere, 
provided that Turkish policy shows itself friendly towards the U.S.S.R. and that 
Anglo-Soviet relations remain good. Farther east, the situation in Persia will 
provide an acid test of the state of Anglo-Soviet relations. Persia is the point at 
which British and Soviet interests will be more physically contiguous than any- 
where else, both because Persia itself, though independent, will lack the strength 
to play tike Turkey the role of an effective buffer state, and because Britain, 
abandoning her former policy of leaving a desert barrier between the British 
sphere of interest on the Persian Gulf and the Soviet territories bordering on the 
Caspian, is setting to work on the development of through communications. 
To these communications and the new access to warnr water which they will 
provide for the newly developed Asian hinterland, Soviet Russia is likely to attach 
a growing importance in the future; and if Anglo-Soviet understanding is good, 
their development will constitute a valuable field for common endeavour. If 
relations are bad, then Persia will be one of the first points at which the disharmony 
will make itself felt. 

Of the Far East, it need only be said that, assuming the ultimate inevitability 
of armed conflict between the U.S.S.R. and Japan, the Soviet Government will 
rightly expect to play an important role in the Far Eastern peace settlement; but 
that neither in their desire to ensure the future impotence of Japan — an objective 
which presumably falls within the scope of the provision in the Atlantic Charter 
relating to the unilateral disarmament of aggressors — nor in their general desire 
for stability and prosperity in the Far East, and particularly in China, are they 
likely to find that their interests conflict with those of the English-speaking ` 
Powers; while the reconstruction and development of China may well provide 
further scope for the co-operation of the U.S.S.R. and the English-speaking peoples 
with each other and with the people of China in a common constructive under- 
taking. 

On the strategic plane there is one other question upon which Soviet and 

- English-speaking interests can and must be brought into harmony — that of sea- 
power. The peoples of the U.S.S.R. and the English-speaking peoples look at 
sea-power from two different points of view; and that very difference should be a 
help rather than a hindrance to understanding. The Soviet attitude to sea-power 
is dictated by the peculiar nature of Russia’s maritime communications with 
the outside world — the fact that her only access to warm waters is in inland seas, 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, whose outlets are within foreign territory. It 
follows that the chief aim of Soviet maritime policy is to establish naval supremacy 
in these inland waters and good relations with the Powers commanding their 
exits. The English-speaking peoples, on the other hand, whose strength lies in 
their world-wide communications, traditionally regard sea-power as the instru- 
ment for protecting those communications on the broad oceans. There is nothing 
in these differing viewpoints which need lead to a conflict of interest, always 
provided that in other respects relations are satisfactory. The’ English-speaking 
peoples have no cause to cavil at Soviet supremacy in these inland waters; and 
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the U.S.S.R., so far from objecting to a settlement in which the navies of the 
English-speaking peoples undertake to police the sea highways of the world, 
is likely to welcome their acceptance of that responsibility — always provided it is 
exercised in the interests of humanity at large — as relieving the U.S.S.R. of the 
expense of maintaining a large navy of her own and affording an additional 
guarantee against the resurgence of Germany or Japan. 

On economic matters also there is no reason for any fundamental conflict, 
whether in competition for sources of raw materials or in rivalry for markets, while 
there is immense scope for friendly trade and co-operation. In the matter of 
trade there is, as the war has revealed, extensive scope for the exchange of 
important raw materials between the two Powers. The U.S.S.R., though so 
largely self-contained, is still lacking in certain vital materials, notably alfminium, 
rubber, tin and nickel, which the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. can 
conveniently supply, taking in exchange such commodities as timber, ferro-alloys, 
flax and hemp. Further, there will be a period after the war during which the 
U.S.S.R., in making good the appalling ravages of war, could greatly benefit 
by the import from the English-speaking countries of machine tools and other 
capital equipment. Such imports would be of benefit both to the U.S.S.R. in 
speeding the work of reconstruction and shortening the period during which she 
must postpone the expansion of the consumption industries; and to the English- 
speaking peoples in helping to solve the problem of surplus capacity in their heavy 
industries which is already causing much anxiety, at any rate in the U.S.A. 

Finally there will be the possibility, once the first stage of reconstruction in the 
U.S.S.R. itself has been completed, of large-scale co-operation between the two 
groups of Powers in the capital development of economically backward areas both ` 
in Europe and the Far East. Of these perhaps the most important will be South- 
‘Eastern Europe in the West and China in the East. Both are areas of joint concern 
to the two groups; both are areas whose economic underdevelopment in the past 
has been one of the main causes of political instability and whose continuance as 
zones of insecurity was a source of unrest and temptation to would-be aggressors. 
Both could, by a joint programme of planned development designed to raise 
standards of living and education, be turned into areas of economic health and 
political stability which would enable their peoples to make a positive and, in 
the case of China, a highly important contribution to civilization; while the Soviet 
and the English-speaking peoples would develop a new sense of understanding 
by joint endeavour in a constructive undertaking. 

There remains the most difficult problem of all in Anglo-Soviet relations, one 
which has in the past been the most fruitful source of friction and continues to this 
day to generate the suspicion which so much hampers the progress of Anglo- 

' Soviet understanding — the problem of differing ‘ideologies’. Between the 
British and the Soviet way of life there exist differences of a fundamental kind — 
by no means all of them, incidentally, dating from the Bolshevik Revolution. They 
are differences which the war itself is doing much to diminish; on the Russian 
side by encouraging the shift of emphasis from the universalist revolutionary to the 
patriotic ideal, by the progressive breaking down of Soviet isolationism, and 
perhaps also by the stimulation of new and more humanistic forces within the 
Soviet Régime; on the British side by the breaking down of class barriers and by an 
increasing readiness to adopt planned and collective methods and institutions of 
which Soviet Russia was the pioneer; while the similarity of methods in solving 
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technical problems and the common respect for technical efficiency are leading 
to an increasing similarity in the patterns of social life, organization and ideals in 
the two countries. Yet the divergencies will remain, and the future of Anglo- 
Soviet relations will best be served not by hypocritical attempts to cover them up 
but by a readiness to face them squarely. Such divergencies are dangerous to good 
understanding only if they give rise to fear; and in the past it was fear which lay 
at the root of the mischief — fear on the Soviet side of a ‘capitalist combination 
to encircle and destroy the home of the socialist revolution; fear on the British side 
of the use of the revolutionary idea by the Soviet Régime as a weapon of inter- 
national power and even as a means of subversion in Britain itself. 

These fears have got to be scotched. Something to this end can and must be 
done by mutual undertakings of non-interference; and much can be done by a 
better understanding amongst each of the two peoples of the ways of life and 
aspirations of the other. But the problem goes deeper. Soviet fears, based as they 
are on suspicion of British intentions, will begin to subside to the extent that 
British aid becomes effective, and the British Government shows its readiness to 
define its aims for the future of Europe and the world. 

British fears call for different treatment. They sprang in the last resort, from 
lack of self-confidence and of conviction amongst the British people — and still 
more in recent years amongst the British ruling classes, whose surface complacency 
concealed a deep and growing inner uncertainty — as to the positive value of the 
British order of society and way of life. Of the truth of this statement the enthu- 
siasm with which the British public has greeted the recent achievements of the 
Soviet — while continuing to be largely apathetic towards their own — has been 
a significant if depressing vindication. The British people will outlive these fears 
to the extent that they succeed in evolving out of the war a form of society and a 
way of life which they themselves can believe in with conviction and enthusiasm, 
and which they can offer to Europe and the world as a convincing alternative to 
other systems. Armed with such an alternative and with the new confidence it 
will bring, Britain need have nothing to fear from the rival attractions of the 
Soviet system either at homé or, what is just as important, on the continent of 
Europe, for it is on the continent of Europe that Britain’s future will lie more than 
ever before. More than that, the British people, with their faith in themselves 
restored, will feel free to import into their own society much that is new and 
valuable in Soviet civilization; and they may justifiably hope in their turn, and 
by sheer force of example, to exert on Soviet society a countervailing influence in 
the direction of humanism and individual freedom which will be far more powerful 
than anything they may have hoped to achieve by bargaining in Russia’s hour of 
need. The difference of ideologies will then cease to be a source of conflict and 
become a matter of friendly rivalry in which each may hope by force of example to 
influence the other in working towards a common goal of human welfare. 

Such are the problems and the possibilities of Anglo-Soviet relations in the next 
critical months and years. It is useless to suppose that the problems are easily 
overcome or the possibilities easily fulfilled. The suspicions and misunderstandings 
are strong and obstinate. Much will depend on the course of the war itself, which 
may put new and formidable obstacles in the way of understanding. Soviet policy 
and intentions are at all times surrounded in secrecy, and the difficulties of divining 
them and the apparent ungraciousness with which our own advances are often 
met — an ungraciousness which is not always unreciprocated — may seem to give 
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good ground for a policy of inaction. But the issues are so important for the future 
both of the British Commonwealth and of the whole world that inaction is no 
longer excusable. The time has come when exceptional efforts and the taking of 
exceptional risks are not only justified; they are required of us. 

P.E.P. INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


‘DECISION’ AND ‘ACTION? 


wo important pamphlets, entitled respectively Decision and Actin, have 
recently been published by the Oxford University Press. The author is Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, a man who has devoted the best energies of his life to the fearless 
advocacy of the doctrine of the organic union through federation of the self-governing 
units of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The very phrase ‘Commonwealth of 
Nations’ which has come into general use, and is enshrined in the text of the Statute 
of Westminster, is Mr. Curtis’s own. It is the title of one of his earlier works, in which, 
as in a shorter volume entitled The Problem of the Commonwealth, published nearly 
thirty years ago, he set forth his doctrine of organic union as the only road by which 
the citizens alike of the Dominions and of the United Kingdom, in communion with 
one another, could attain real control of their own vital affairs and realize in its full- 
ness the democratic principle of responsible self-government. 

To-day Mr. Curtis is approaching the same problem from a new standpoint. The 
awful perils of the war through which the British Commonwealth has been and is 
still passing sternly enforce the truths on which Mr. Curtis insists with characteristic 
courage, that the Commonwealth ‘continued to function since 1919 by virtue of a 
British hegemony. The Government answerable to the electorate of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland continued, and still continues, to make decisions on peace and 
war, which unless they are made in time must involve any political system in the fate 
which has overtaken the League of Nations,' and that ‘the task of maintaining peace 
not merely for its own people but for those of all Dominions continued to rest on the 
Government of the United Kingdom’.? The burden, successfully borne as it was-in 
the nineteenth century, is one which, as our politicians, press and public have for too 
long failed to recognize, but as Mr. Curtis insists and as the event has shown, the 
40 million people of the United Kingdom cannot now bear alone, and will be unable 
to bear alone when this war is over. For when that day comes we shall not again lull 
ourselves into the false security of a belief that an era of permanent and universal 
peace has begun. As Mr. Churchill said in his broadcast speech on the Atlantic 
Charter: ‘The United States and Great Britain do not now assume that there will 
never be any more war again. On the contrary, we intend to take ample precautions 
to prevent its renewal in any period we can foresee by effectively disarming the guilty 
while remaining suitably protected ourselves’? 3 

And as Mr, Curtis himself observed in a recent address to the Royal Empire Society: 
‘The Atlantic Charter is inspired by the notion based on a terrible experience that 
the peace of the world will only be maintained so Jong as the free nations of the 
world are so strongly armed that aggressors will not think of attacking them.’* 

Mr. Curtis then reiterates, with the ringing sincerity and glowing eloquence which 
inspire all his writings, the thesis familiar to his readers that that object, so far as we _ 
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are concerned, can only be attained to the extent to which the peoples of the free 
nations of the British Empire® are willing to come together into an organic Imperial 
Federation at least for the essential purposes of the conduct of foreign affairs and of 
defence, on terms which will secure that each citizen of every part of the Federation 
shall have his fair share of power in the conduct of those affairs and shall bear his 
fair share of the burden, in particular of the financial burden, of conducting them. 
From this central thesis he would be a bold man who would dissent. He would be 
a timid man who, not dissenting from it, would shrink from its implications. 

Mr. Curtis’s plan is that there should be a central Imperial Parliament for the 
United Kingdom and any Dominion or Dominions which might be prepared to join 
with the.United Kingdom in a federation for the purposes above-mentioned, the 
members of which Parliament should be directly elected by the voters in each parti- 
cipating country in numbers based on the population of each country, subject perhaps 
to some modification which might give to the Dominions more generous representa- 
tion than they would have on a strict basis of population. To that Parliament an 
Imperial Executive Government should be responsible, charged with the duty of 
conducting foreign and defence policy, of determining what sums were required to 
be spent annually for those purposes, and of framing estimates accordingly. The 
main function of the legislative body would be to exercise Parliamentary control 
over the executive and to approve or otherwise of the estimates of expenditure. 
` Mr. Curtis is extremely anxious that the Imperial federal Government and 
legislature which he proposes should not encroach upon what he regards as the proper 
national sphere of the governments and legislatures of the participating countries or 
nations. ‘National states’, he says, ‘must continue to discharge a permanent and 
necessary function in human affairs’ — including ‘the function of controlling their 
own composition and social structure’... ‘A people cannot control their own social 
structure unless they control the distribution of taxation, and of course the develop- 
ment of industries’. And again: ‘The control of social affairs in their widest aspect 
must be left to national governments, yet cannot be so left unless they continue to 
control the distribution of taxation and therefore tariffs within their several jurisdic- 
tions. The intefnational government must be restricted to security and matters which 
are quite inseparable therefrom, for which purpose it must have effective power to 
make security a first charge on all the resources of the nations included. $ 

Accordingly Mr. Curtis, reverting to a suggestion which he made long ago in his 
Problem of the Commonwealth, proposes that the federal constitution should pro- 
vide for a standing commission of financial experts which (on the analogy of the 
Childers Commission which in 1896 determined the relative taxable capacities of 
Great Britain and Ireland) should every five years declare the taxable capacity of 
the participating countries; that the revenue required for general security, as voted 
by the federal Parliament, should be assessed upon those countries in the ratio so 
declared, that the quota due from each country should constitute a first charge on its 
national consolidated fund, it being left to the national authority to raise the money 
by whatever means it might think best; and that the budget framed by the Imperial 
authority should be for a three-year period, but should be revised every year by the 
Imperial authority for the third year, so that national governments would always 
know what amounts would be needed to meet the quotas three years ahead. 

At this point the criticism suggests itself that Mr. Curtis, in his anxiety lest the 
Imperial authority should take to itself powers and duties which ought to be exer- 
cised and performed by the national authorities, restricts the scope of the former too 
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narrowly. It is not for nothing that the hoarded wisdom of our Parliamentary 
system decrees that the authority which proposes expenditure must itself propose 
appropriate measures for raising the necessary funds from the taxpayers, and that the 
approval of the legislature required for the former proposals in committee of supply 
must also be obtained for the latter in committee of ways and means. The system 
has been found necessary to secure any reasonable measure of economy in expendi- 
ture. Mr. Curtis’s proposal might be found workable if the amount of the expendi- 
ture concerned were very small; but would not be likely to be so if it were anything 
like so large as is to be expected. 

Mr. Curtis’s recollections, like mine, go back far enough to include memories of the 
Inter Colonial Council set up just after the South African War of 1899-19a2 by Lord 
Milner in the newly annexed Transvaal and Orange River Colony (the name then | 
given to what had been and is now again the Orange Free State) to control services 
common to both colonies, in particular the Railway and Constabulary services. 
Both were at that time pure Crown Colonies with Lord Milner, and after him the 
late Lord Selborne, as Governor, with, in the last resort, autocratic powers subject 
only to the authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies in Downing Street, 
assisted in each colony by a nominated Executive Council and a nominated 
Legislative Council containing a majority of official members bound to vote if 
- necessary as ordered by the Governor. The Governor himself was President of the 
Inter Colonial Council, which consisted besides him of the principal executive 
officers of the two colonies and of a minority of nominated unofficial members. The 
Treasurer of the Transvaal, far the larger and wealthier of the two, was also Treasurer 
of the Inter Colonial Council which fixed the expenditure to be incurred on the 
common services but left it to the two colonial legislatures to find each its own 
appropriate quota of the necessary funds in its own way. The analogy with what 
Mr. Curtis is proposing will be obvious. 

Under a system so autocratic as that which I have described the system could be, 
and was, made to work; but, even so, it did not work without bitter complaints from 
the Treasurer of the Orange River Colony that his budget was continually upset by 
the rapacious demands of the Treasurer of the Inter Colonial Council, or without 
similar complaints from the unofficial members of the Transvaal Legislature that 
an important part of the expenditure for which the Transvaal taxpayers had to pay 
was withheld from the purview of their criticism. The first act of the two colonies on 
the conferment upon them of responsible government was to liquidate the Inter 
Colonial Council, and to separate what had been the common services. They 
remained separate until the Union of South Africa was achieved a few years later. It 
can hardly be expected that experience under Mr. Curtis’s system, particularly since 
it is concerned not with the organs of a benevolent autocracy but with Parliamentary 
authorities, would be dissimilar. 

It is true thai Mr. Curtis does not shrink from suggesting the steps which should be 
taken in the event of default by any member of the federation in providing the pre- 
scribed quota of the Imperial expenditure; but the necessity, should it arise, of taking 
such steps would be virtually indistinguishable from a breakdown of the whole 
system. 

Moreover, Mr. Curtis appears to contemplate Imperial budgets immutably fixed 
for three years ahead, and to make no provision for supplementary estimates. 

But, in a dangerous world, can it be possible to say that unforeseen perils will not 
altogether upset budgets framed for a three-year period and defeat the requirement 
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that national governments should ‘always know what amounts would be needed to 
meet the quotas three years ahead’? 

Take again the question of borrowing. Experience has shown that the require- 
ments of defence cannot always be met wholly from current revenue and that large 
loans may have to be raised to meet them. Mr. Curtis would of course rightly say 
that it must be for the Imperial authority to decide upon such borrowings, the cost 
of the service of any loans raised forming an item in the Imperial budget. But loan 
policy would be liable to be upset if national governments were independently and 
simultaneously operating for national purposes on the same money markets as the 
Imperial authority was proposing to have recourse to. It would not be easy for an 
ordinary, householder to manage his domestic finance if the members of his family 
were borrowing from the bank independently of him and without his knowledge; 
and it is not irrelevant to remind ourselves that the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has found it necessary to assume liability for all the debts of the several 
Australian states, and to arrange with them that all further borrowing whether for 
Commonwealth or for State purposes shall be effected by the Commonwealth, the 
amount which may be borrowed in any year on behalf of any State being settled in 
consultation between the Commonwealth and the States through the machinery of 
the Loan Council. 

From the point of view of finance alone, therefore, we are driven to the conclusion 
that the Imperial executive and legislative authority must have, for the discharge of 
the duties entrusted to it in regard to foreign policy and defence, the same powers 
with relation to its constituents as, for instance, the corresponding authority in the 
United States of America or in the Commonwealth of Australia has. It must tax the 
individual citizens immediately and must collect its revenues through officers of its 
own. No doubt it should do so in such a way that the burden will be equitably dis- 
tributed among the populations of the participating countries; and it may well be that 
the work of a standing Commission of financial experts such as Mr. Curtis has 
suggested on the analogy of the Childers Commission of 1896 might be very valuable 
as a guide to the Imperial Treasurer in the formulation of his taxation proposals. Nor 
is it essential that the forms of taxation levied for Imperial purposes should be 
identical in all the participating countries. So long as the whole burden of the taxa- 
tion was distributed with rough justice there would seem to be no reason why, for 
instance, and assuming the United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa and the 
Commonwealth of Australia all to be members of the federation, the taxation should 
not be imposed partly or mainly in the form of income tax in the first, of a levy 
on mining profits in the second, and of customs duties in the third if there were good 
reason to believe that those were the forms of taxation most appropriate to and 
convenient for the taxpayers of the three countries concerned. But the principle that 
the Imperial authority must itself be the taxing authority for its own purposes 
remains. 

And not only in the sphere of finance is it difficult to accept the narrow restriction 
of the functions and powers of the Imperial authority which Mr. Curtis proposes. In 
Action” he himself writes, with reference to a criticism on Decision contained in a Times 
review of that pamphlet, ‘I must say, without hesitation, that the Union Govern- 
ment? must have power to impose conscription in all the member States, whenever 
it deems such a step necessary to the adequate protection of the Commonwealth® 
as a whole.’ 

This admission, from Mr. Curtis’s point of view, is courageous and generous; but it 
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takes us very far. As in the case of taxation, it would not be necessary that con- 
scription if imposed at all should be imposed uniformly throughout the federation. 
It might, for instance, be thought wise, as it is to-day, to make an exception of 
Northern Ireland. But the point is that if conscription were to be imposed at all it 
must be imposed by the Imperial authority; and, I should add, must be carried out 
through that authority’s own officers. Yet what more important intervention in any 
‘matter more intimately affecting the social structure of the participating countries 
could be imagined? 

Or take the question of migration. As Mr. Curtis’s proposals stand the Imperial 
authority would be allowed no intervention here, But assume that the foreign policy 
of that authority were largely based on intimate friendship or alliance with a great 
Asiatic nation. Is that compatible with an unrestricted power in the hands of the 
government of a participating country to refuse to allow an Asiatic to land on its 
shores? 

Once more the conclusion seems. inevitable that if there be an Imperial federation 
for purposes of foreign policy and defence, a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished, the functions and powers of the central authority can hardly be less than they ° 
are in the existing federations of the United States or of Australia. 

In this matter it seems worth while to mention a point suggested by a review’? of 
Mr. Streit’s Union Now with Britain. The reviewer observes that ‘it seems practically 
impossible for a federation to exist within a federation’, for if the supreme federal 
Authority be clothed with all the powers which it ought to have the subordinate 
federal authority is denuded of the powers which it previously had. Ifthe view which 
I have taken above be right, the point is a good one; and in a federation which 
comprised, say the United Kingdom, Canada and Australia, the existing Dominion 
and Commonwealth Governments in the two latter would be left with virtually 
nothing to do; so that the federation would really be between the United Kingdom, 
on the one hand, and the nine Canadian provinces and six Australian states on the 
other. The point would of course be one for the peoples of Canada and Australia 
alone to consider. It would be met if they were to come to the conclusion that, with 
an Imperial federation, and in a world in which ease and rapidity of communication 
are tending to annihilate distance, their local national affairs could be entrusted to a 
single unitary authority as are those of the people of New Zealand and of the Union 
of South Africa. It is not a point on which anyone in this country could presume to 
advise; but it illustrates the complexity of the questions which attend upon the 
federal problem. 

They are indeed many. What, for example, would be the position of India, 
assuming her to have attained the full stature of a Dominion and to be willing to 
join in an Imperial federation? On what basis would all the millions of her popula- 
tion be represented in the federal legislature? It is not within the scope of this paper 
to attempt to discuss that vast theme. Its object is to promote such discussion of Mr. 
Curtis’s writings as may, it is to be hoped, lead to a more general acceptance of his 
fundamental thesis which contains, in Milton’s phrase prefaced to the last chapter of 
Decision, the hard core of one of those ‘truths for want of which whole nations fare 
the worse’. 

The discussion of the problem of organic union is not an academic exercise. The 
time is not far off when.the British people must decide whether they are to be one or 
many. And let us not be deluded by the specious wisdom of such as would have us 
believe that federation will come of itself in its own good time, without conscious 
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human effort to achieve it, or that it will be approached gradually by imperceptible 
steps. ` 

Between an organic union of states, such as was effected between England and 
Scotland or between the American States in the eighteenth century, and a loose 
system of co-operation between states based on compact, such as was the League 
of Nations, there is a deep gulf fixed; and a deep gulf cannot be crossed by imper- 
ceptible steps. If one would cross it he must summon up his courage to take the leap, 
or shiver for ever on the hither brink. 

Doucat O. MALCOLM 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BRITAIN’S POST-WAR TRADE 


E£ hope in later numbers to devote some of our Surveys of Reconstruction 

Research to work done in the United States on various post-war problems; 

but in connection with Mr. Butler’s article in the present number we draw 
attention to No. gin the series of Planning Pamphlets issued by the National Planning 
Association (1721 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.), a body of high authority 
which has Mr. Alvin H. Hansen as the Chairman of its Executive Committee and 
Mr. E. J. Coil as its Director. The pamphlet is dated December 1941, and has as its 
title Britain’s Trade in the Post-War World. After reviewing statistically the position 
of British trade and finance and their future prospects as they appeared on the 
morrow of American belligerency, it states in outline the two-sided programme 
of simultaneous internal measures by the different states to achieve world pros- 
perity, and the development of economically backward countries under inter- 
national sponsorship and with international capital. 
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THE 1940 COUNCIL 


We have two corrections to make in our notice of the 1940 Council on 
page 88: the Chairman is Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and we were mistaken in | 
writing that the Demographic Survey had been under the direction of Professor 
Fawcett. The work of the Survey, which is no longer attached to the Council, 
has been reorganized, and Dr. Gutkind is to be in charge of it. The work that 
was undertaken for the Council is to be reviewed in a forthcoming report. 

A recent publication of the Council which we warmly recommend to our 
readers is a folio pamphlet Ground Plan of Britain, in which are fourteen admirably 
arranged maps of this island giving the main facts of its physical and economic 
geography. There could be no better visual introduction to the problems of 
physical planning and land-utilization. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL 
. RECONSTRUCTION 


Further particulars of this body are available in its broadsheets, of which eight 
have been published, the general information being in No. 2, revised for the third 
time in January 1942. The Association is incorporated as a company limited by 
guarantee, and is not formed for the purpose of profit. Its present work is factual 
research into post-war problems, and it ‘believes that responsibility for reconstruc- 
tion after the war must be accepted by local and regional bodies, all over the 
country, and not only by central departments in London’. Its object is to serve 
as a centre of research, to advise and to suggest. It trains a nucleus of men and 
women in the technique of planning in its widest sense, and is carrying on the work 
of the School of Planning and Research for National Development, which has 
ceased to operate independently. Besides the broadsheets seven interim reports 
are already available (on District Heating, Building Density, Disposal of Human 
Wastes, Health Services, a Biological Approach to Education, Private Garden 
Space, and the Association’s Autumn Conference in 1941) and a series of maps on 
the scale of 10 miles to the inch is in preparation. It is from these maps that the 
much reduced maps in Ground Plan of Britain, to which we refer above, are 
derived: it appears from the names of those concerned that the work of the 
Association is co-ordinated with that of the 1940 Council. 


THE 1941 COMMITTEE 


We are glad to give a fuller account of the 1941 Committee, which is 
mentioned on the same page in a possibly misleading proximity to other organiza- 
tions of different character. The 1941 Committee is a political and 
economic research and propaganda group,-and many of its members are 
experts in one or other branch of the war effort. The general tendency of its 
views may be gathered from the names of some of its members, amongst whom 
there are (besides the Chairman, Mr. J. B. Priestley) the editors of the Mew 
Statesman, News Chronicle and Picture Post, Lord Horder, Professors Joad and 
Brodetsky, Dr. Julian Huxley, Sir Richard Acland and Mr. Tom Wintringham. 
It has issued a series of short statements on immediate problems of the war effort, 
which are sent to Members of Parliament and to the Press, but not to the general 
public. It has held many private meetings, which have been attended by specially 
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invited outsiders, and it has now formed about a dozen provincial committees, 
but membership is always by invitation. 


RECONSTRUCTION RESEARCH AS SEEN FROM GENEVA 


The Second Report on Study Projects Undertaken by Research Agencies on Post-War 
Problems issued in November 1941 by the Geneva Research Centre (14, Avenue 
de France, Geneva) covers a good deal of the same ground as our own Surveys 
of Reconstruction Research. It is interesting to notice two reports from the Axis 
countries. The Deutsches Institut fiir Aussenpolitische Forschung und Hamburger. 
Institut für Auswaertige Politik — the only German body mentioned — writes 
that it‘‘is, for obvious reasons, not in a position to give a report on the present 
stages of possible works dealing with post-war reorganization’. The Italians are 
a little less secretive. The Istituto di Scienze Economiche at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Milan ‘is pursuing researches on post-war reconstruction by methods of 
individual studies’ and sends the titles of five articles by its Director, Professor 
Francesco Vito. The Istituto per le Relazioni Culturali con ’Estero in Rome is 
collecting materials and will publish the results of its researches ‘later on’. The 
Associazione fra le Societa Italiane per Azioni, besides its monthly bulletins, has 
published an elaborate study on future monetary problems, Dal sistema aureo alla 
moneta lavoro (1941). The Confederazione dei Commercianti is issuing a periodical 
mimeographed report ‘Prospettive Economiche della nuova Europa’, which is 
sent out to certain economists: one number of this in 1941 was devoted to the 
question of gold. 


JOHN STUART MILL ON PHYSICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A correspondent writes: ‘Nowadays people naturally have no time for economic 
classics, but some public men might with advantage look at the pages which John 
Stuart Mill wrote nearly a century ago about physical reconstruction.’ The 
passage in question begins on page 74 of Ashley’s edition of Mill’s Political Economy, 
and we will quote some parts of it, though it should be remembered that the 

‘argument rests on what precedes. ‘This perpetual consumption and reproduction 
of capital’, Mill says, ‘affords the explanation of what has so often excited wonder, 
the great rapidity with which countries recover from a state of devastation; the 
disappearance, in a short time, of all traces of the mischiefs done by earthquakes, 
floods, hurricanes, and the ravages of war... . This vis medicatrix naturae has been 
a subject of sterile astonishment, or has been cited to exemplify the wonderful 
strength of the pririciple of saving, which can repair such enormous losses in so 
brief an interval. There is nothing at all wonderful in the matter. What the 
enemy have destroyed would have been destroyed in a little time by the inhabi- 
tants themselves: the wealth which they so rapidly reproduce, would have needed 
to be reproduced in any case, and probably in as short a time... . If there is as 
much food left to them, or of valuables to buy food, as enables them by any amount 
of privation to remain alive and in working condition, they will in a short time 
have raised as great a produce, and acquired collectively as great wealth and as 
great a capital, as before.... Yet so fatal is the habit of thinking through the 
medium of only one set of technical phrases, and so little reason have studious 
men to value themselves on being exempt from the very same mental infirmities 
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which beset the vulgar, that this simple explanation was. never given (so far as I 
am aware) by any political economist before Dr. Chalmers. ...’ 

We do not quote these words to begin a discussion, for which there might have 
been leisure in peace-time, on how far Mill was right in his own day, on how far 
anyone had anticipated Chalmers in this view, or even on how far Mill’s view can - 
be justly applied to the process of reconstruction as it actually took place in different 
countries after the last war,-and how far it is rendered obsolete by modern develop- 
ments of fixed capital. We quote them to draw a moral, and naturally it is not the 
laisser-faire moral which is almost explicit in Mill’s argument. The moral for us is 
that there are still studious men who in dealing with specific problems of recon- 
struction, either domestic or international, start from assumptions gs to the 
length of time during which this or that country or institution or economic 
function will be paralysed by war-damage. Most of them are more apt to over- 
estimate the length of time than to underestimate it; but, whichever they do, they 
are relapsing into ‘the mental infirmities which beset the vulgar’. These periods 
of time are not a subject for uncritical initial assumptions; they must be estimated 
by calculations, and these will become more exact as the data come into focus with 
the nearer approach of stable conditions. This quantitative method hds been 
happily exemplified in several of the articles already published in this journal. 


THE STATE AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Planning Commission of the British Medical Association is carrying on its 
work in private, but the public and the professions concerned are wisely being 
allowed to know something of the arguments put before it. Lord Dawson of 
Penn gave an address which was reported at some length in the newspapers on 
24 March. He said, what few people would dispute, that organization had not 
kept pace with ideas, and added that reconstruction might well take as its basis 
the unanimous report presented in 1920 by the Consultative Council on Medical 
and Allied Services which was set up by the Ministry of Health after the last war 
with Lord Dawson himself as chairman. He advocated the provision of health 
centres, and the division of the country into twelve or more regions, each, wherever 
possible, having a teaching hospital linked with a university as its focus or directing 
centre. There ‘should be regional councils, perhaps with executive and perhaps 
with only advisory powers, but in either case so constituted that the medical 
services should be guided by those who had knowledge and purpose and were 
sufficiently detached from political-mindedness. Lord Dawson also urged that 
careful consideration should be given to the possibility of placing medical services 
under a semi-autonomous body analogous to the B.B.C. oa 

No answer was needed now, Lord Dawson said, to the question, which would 
inevitably be raised, whether medical practice should be converted into a whole- 
time service. That question was, however, answered vigorously in the affirmative ° 
by Dr. John A. Ryle, the Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge and Consulting 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, in the Supplement to the British Medical Journal for 
21 February, 1942 (vol. i, p. 33). After a trenchant summary of defects in the 
existing general practitioner and consultant, specialist and hospital services, Dr. 
Ryle advocates a series of five-year plans as the best means of transition, ‘his 
forecast being that ‘by the third or fourth five-year period it is likely that the 
whole-time salaried service would become universal’. 
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o my mind the world is ripe for the greatest step forward ever made in the 
government of man.’ So wrote General Smuts in his pamphlet on the 
League of Nations in December 1918, and added: ‘If that advance is not 
made, this war will, from the most essential point of view, have been fought in vain. 
And greater calamities will follow.’ 

The advance did fail; greater calamities have followed, and it is possible to 
argue that General Smuts was mistaken in imagining that the world was ripe for 
the great step. Yet there is such a thing as luck. That is to say, the failure may 
have been due to avoidable and accidental causes acting at some critical moment, 
and not to a deep-seated and irremovable unripeness in the civilized world. The 
opponents’ case is a simple one. They argue that the whole plan of the League was 
unworkable because it depended on the willingness of statesmen and the nations 
they represented to prefer the interests of the world as a whole to that of their own 
nation. Few statesmen could be found intelligent and high-minded enough to take 
such a course, and if they were found, the only result would be their immediate 
dismissal from office by their indignant peoples. ‘France,’ say such critics, ‘cannot 
be persuaded to vote against France.’ It is not as if only moderate and tolerable 
sacrifices were demanded. ‘The League requires’, says Signor Coppola, ‘that 
my country should not make war for a natural object, namely, its own interest, 
but should make war for an utterly unnatural one — the interests of others.’ 

This seems a strong case, and if it holds, the objection is fatal; but it overlooks 
the all-important fact that to practically all the human race the prevention of war 
is in itself a major interest, and that this interest is felt by the peoples as much as 
the statesmen, or even more, since the prizes of war go chiefly to the leaders, the 
sufferings of war to the common people. In the quite early days of the League an 
acute dispute between Sweden and Finland about the Aaland Islands was 
referred to the League for arbitration. Sweden was the stronger Power and could 
no doubt have enforced her will. The arbitration went on the whole rather against 
Sweden. Branting, then Prime Minister, had both initiated the arbitration and 
accepted its results. The Swedish Press thought he was ruined. Public opinion at 
Geneva gave him a special welcome as to a man who had sacrificed his whole 
political future for a good cause. Yet, as a matter of fact, he was returned at the 
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election immediately ensuing by an increased and overwhelming majority. The 
Swedish people were far-sighted enough to make a sacrifice which the regular 
diplomats had thought they were sure to resent. Still more remarkable perhaps 
was the enforced resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare on the Abyssinian question. 
The Government, in breach of its Covenant, had adopted the policy of ‘not risking 
a single British ship for the sake of Abyssinia’ and were perfectly confident that the 
country with its strong desire for peace was behind them. Yet as a matter of fact 
the popular indignation about what seemed a breach of good faith and an infidelity 
to the League was sufficient to enforce the resignation of a Foreign Minister with 
an enormous majority in the House of Commons behind him. This case is peculiarly 
instructive, because it shows the mistake of underestimating the intelligence of an 
educated democracy. The Government are said to have been intimidated by the 
striking success of the ‘National Declaration’ organized by the League of Nations 
Union and other bodies, in which some eleven million people had answered 
detailed questions on the principles of the League of Nations. The Declaration 
was commonly called the ‘Peace Ballot’, and the Government apparently took it as 
an overwhelming demand’ for peace pure and simple, whereas it was really a 
demand for fidelity to the whole League system. Indeed, though taken pre- 
sumably among the most pacific elements of the population, the ballot had 
resulted in a three-to-one majority in favour of military sanctions against an 
aggressor. Politicians have an amazing reluctance to listen carefully to what their 
opponents say or read carefully what they write. 

With the same slackness of reasoning they tried to throw upon the League of 
Nations Union the blame for their disastrous policy with regard to armaments. 
Such an excuse, even if it were true, would be hardly creditable to a self-respecting 
government, but this excuse was the reverse of true. The Union never pretended 
to express any opinion about the kind or amount of armaments necessary for this 
country’s defence. That was not its business. Its position, as expressed in its 
Resolutions and the speeches of its leaders, was that general security could only 
be attained by an all-round reduction and limitation of armaments, such as was 
aimed at by the World Disarmament Conference; that unilateral disarmament by 
England or any other country alone was no help at all towards that end; and that 
on no account must Germany be allowed to begin rearming. The Government 
allowed the Disarmament Conference to fail; allowed Germany, at that time very 
weak, to begin her rearmament; and then allowed British armaments to go down 
rather than up. 

Incidents like these make one doubt whether public opinion in the mass, at least 
in the more educated countries, was as low in intelligence or as unripe for change 
as politicians and journalists were apt to imagine. 

But certainly the path of the League was dogged by curious pieces of ill-luck. 
With all his magnificent ‘qualities, President Wilson made unexpected diplomatic 
mistakes even before the paralytic stroke which disturbed both his powers and his 
judgment. He had insisted on making the Léague a party question, although the 
chief Republican leaders, such as Hughes, Taft and even Lodge, had all strongly 
supported the League principle. This was not only tactless, but since the Repub- 
licans were normally the stronger party, was almost enough to ensure failure. The 
League obtained indeed a majority in the Senate, but it was just under the two- 
thirds majority necessary. The President, even at that last moment, could have 
had the full two-thirds by consenting to what were called the ‘milder reservations’. 
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But he was obstinate. In Great Britain again, though many Conservative leaders 
gave notable support to the League, on the whole it was Conservative opinion 
that was naturally least inclined for the great change, and the Conservatives 
remained continuously in power during the critical years. This too was due to 
accidental or irrelevant causes. It so happened not only that the Liberal and 
Labour parties had split from one another, but that each one of them was split in 
itself, and hence progressive opinion was peculiarly powerless. By a further irony 
of circumstance, when there was for a short period a Labour Prime Minister, he 
happened to be the one leader of the Labour party who was hostile or semi- 
hostile to the League. . 

Another unnecessary misfortune was the rift between England and France. 
Both were very strong Powers, and as long as they remained in agreement, they 
could, with the support of their allies and the goodwill of neutrals, have carried a 
League policy through to success. But here again Fortune was malignant. France, 
deserted by America, became obsessed by terror of Germany and set herself to keep 
Germany weak in every way. Security was her main object, and she saw security in 
purely military terms. She was always pressing the British Government to agree to 
military commitments and the déclenchement automatique of sanctions. Great Britain, 
still trusting to her old ‘insular security’, was traditionally shy of commitments, and 
was made doubly so by a mistrust of France’s anti-German policies. Less clear- 
sighted than France, she did not see the implacable element in Germany’s ambition. 
Less short-sighted than France, she did see that there could be no tolerable future 
for civilization except through a peaceful Europe and a contented Germany. The 
clash of policies became acute over the French occupation of the Ruhr, still 
worse over Corfu, and developed into something like an actual breach over 
Abyssinia. 

These misfortunes can, I think, be regarded as largely accidental or at least 
irrelevant to the main issue. A little difference in the health or temperament of 
President Wilson, a little less marked incompatibility of temper between M. 
Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd George, and we might well have had a League based on a 
real co-operation of the United States, France and Britain. Such a League would 
have been extremely strong — its enemies less tempted to defy it, its champions 
more confident, strong and just. At the same time it will be admitted by anyone 
who has taken an active part in the League of Nations movement in this country or 
in any other that in one respect there was some real unripeness. The League raised 
new political questions and upset old habits of thought. There was hesitation and 
confusion of thought both in the supporters of the new movement and the oppo- 
nents. It is a characteristic of human nature, and not merely of democratic politics, 
that people should wish both to eat their cake and to have it. Millions of Leaguers, 
especially in Britain, America and the Scandinavian countries, wanted the peace 
and justice promised by the League without the exertions and precautions necessary 
for ensuring them. Millions again in various parts of Europe desired the League as 
a military alliance against Germany and thought very little about justice or even 
peace. Old politicians and diplomats paid due lip-service to the League while 
continuing to practise methods inconsistent with League principles. And on the 
other side, the Governments which are now open enemies of the League, after con- 
tinuing for several years an active, though far from loyal, membership in the hope 
of ‘prestige and pickings’, were tempted in the long run by the extreme pacifism 
of the democracies to make progressive experiments in aggression. They took 
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risk after risk and uttered threat after threat in the well-justified hope that in such 
a timid community boldness would always pay. Nations varied greatly in their 
degree of unripeness. The most widespread form of it was doubtless in economic 
matters. There was little general willingness of Governments to listen to the strong 
appeal of the World Economic Conference of 1927, or to work together for that 
‘equitable treatment of the commerce of all members of the League’ and that main- 
tenance of ‘fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women and children... 
in all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations extend’, to 
which nations were pledged by Article 23 of the Covenant. The orgies of economic 
nationalism which preceded and followed the great slump of 1930 turned the 
campaign for progressive international co-operation into a general sauvt-qui-peut. 


However, the real question before us is not whether the world was ripe for the 
League movement in 1919, but whether it is ripe now. And the first point to 
notice is that this confusion of thought, inevitable at a time when nations were try- 
ing to understand new principles and politicians doubtfully practising unfamiliar 
methods, has by now largely been cleared away. Both League principles and anti- 
League principles—especially the latter— have acquired a new clarity and sharp- 
ness of outline. In 1919 there was considerable genuine support for the League in 
Germany and Italy. Now both countries have been swept by their New Revolution, 
and the totalitarian state is definitely ‘trampling on the rotten corpse’ of Liberalism, 
internationalism and all the idées Wilsoniennes. Of course this New Revolution is 
not really very new or very revolutionary. So far as it emphasizes planning, it is 
merely accepting an idea implicit in any scheme of international organization. 
If it plans chiefly for war, that is not a Nazi invention or a Prussian invention; it is 
an incalculably ancient growth. Bismarck’s famous letter to William I, pointing out 
that all his ancestors — even the least estimable of them — had conquered some- 
body and made some addition to their ancestral domains, so that obviously the 
young emperor too must gird himself for conquest, is almost a verbal repetition of 
the advice given by ‘evil counsellors’ to Xerxes the Great, as recorded by Aeschylus 
and Herodotus. For thousands of years the ‘greatness’ of a king or nation has been 
measured by victories and conquests. All that was new in the New Revolution 
was its extreme thoroughness. Imperial Germany was highly militarist, but it 
had after all other interests and ambitions. It was proud of its science, its education, 
its theology, its art, its literature, its aristocratic manners. What does seem new in 
Nazi Germany is its total concentration on victory against all opponents, both 
at home and abroad, and on the preparation for war both domestic and foreign, 
both material and psychological.* Every horror which is reported of the Nazi 
system gets its logical explanation when we see it as an act of fanatics dedicated 
with their whole hearts to conquest in its extremest form. Such things make one 
see the meaning and the absolute truth of the dictum that War is Hell. 

This clarification of the anti-League position has inevitably produced a similar 
clarification of ideas on the other side. People have at last thought out the meaning 
of collective security. Pacifism has almost ceased to count as a political force. 


* It is worth noting that this New Revolution with its doctrine of aggression was 
formulated first not in one of the conquered powers, but one of the victorious — 
Italy, and has been carried out with most success in another of the victorious 
powers— Japan. This should make us talk less of the faults of the Versailles Treaty 
as a cause of the present war. 
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Neutrality as a means of security is dead. Mr. van Kleffens’s book, The Rape of the 
Netherlands, states excellently the reasons why Holland clung to neutrality to the last 
hour and why she now sees that futureneutrality isimpossible. Isolationism, formerly 
the chief enemy of the League movement, has hardly any dominion left in Europe, 
though probably itremains a powerful emotion or at least a strong regret in the 
United States. Almost all the books that now appear about the peace settlement 
and the reconstitution of Europe imply in one form or another an international 
authority. Mr. Harold Butler sees the need of building something like the League 
and probably on the foundations of the League. Professor Carr, the most outstand- 
ing opponent of ‘Wilsonian’ ideas and League of Nations principles, makes a sur- 

` prising surrender to hard fact in the latter part of his Conditions of Peace, and 
practically re-establishes the League, though a League that will have learnt much 
from the ‘New Revolution’. Mr. James Meade’s impartial study, The Economic 
Conditions of a Durable Peace, emphasizes the necessity of an international authority 
which shall be economic as well as political and military. What is even more 
significant, the practical statesmen take the same view. This is not merely true 
of English statesmen like the Prime Minister, Mr. Eden, Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Attlee, who were old supporters of the League. The American spokesmen, President 
Roosevelt himself, the Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, the executive director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Sumner 
Welles of the State Department, all use language which demands or clearly implies 
not merely some co-operative international authority, but an authority with more 
far-reaching powers than the first League. The Atlantic Charter, to which all the 
‘United Nations’ have given their adherence, implies in almost all its provisions the 
existence of an international authority. The joint statement of 23 February would 
be meaningless in the absence of such an authority; and it is surely not without 
significance that all the nations of the British Commonwealth are continuing their 
subscriptions to the League at Geneva, and most other members making at least a 
token payment. 


The United Nations, then, do definitely intend to set up an international 
authority or co-operative organization of nations, but what material have they from 
which to make it? The old League started with Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and Spain, Italy and Japan are now hostile. Spain, an important influence in the 
old League, is now not to be counted on. The smaller European nations, whose 
work at Geneva had such high moral and intellectual value, are for the moment 
helpless. It seems strange to look back, for example, on the important part played 
by ‘The Straight Eight’ at the Disarmament Conference. Evidently the European 
resources of a future League are terribly depleted. For a World League, however, 
the gain seems to be greater than the loss, and a World League of some kind will 
almost certainly be wanted. The ‘indivisibility of peace’ has become a good deal 
more obvious since the days when M. Litvinoff first insisted upon it. Any wide- 
range international authority likely to be effective after the present war will have to 
depend principally on four Great Powers which, however exhausted, weakened 
and embarrassed they may be, will, if victorious, exercise immense influence: the 
British Empire, the United States, the U.S.S.R. and China. To judge by their 
official statements, there seems to be at least a good probability of their remaining 
co-operative for the continuance of peace as they are now for victory in the war. 
Russia, outcast and hostile in 1919, is at present a most active belligerent for the 
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United Nations, a renovated and immensely powerful nation, and a pledged ally 
of Great Britain both for war and peace. China, for many years made almost 
impotent by her own civil wars and the Japanese invasions, seems likely to emerge 
from her long struggle united, strong and progressive. The United States is the 
richest and strongest of nations; leadership is hers if she is willing to shoulder its 
responsibilities. And all these great Powers, if their signatures to the Atlantic 
Charter are to be taken at their face value, have pledged themselves to the setting 
up of an international authority. Publicists, statesmen, and even governments in 
their official statements are alike assuming the acceptance of the League idea. 
One can go further. These statements are already being translated into action by 
the only great Governments that have much leisure for thinking ahead. The 
British and Dominion Governments, as we have noticed, are paying their sub- 
scriptions to the League. Both the British and American are giving marked support 
to the International Labour Organization and not-much less to the non-political 
sections of the League now operating at Princeton or Geneva. All these secre- 
tariats are being entrusted with the task of working on the social, hygienic, 
financial and economic problems that will face us all at the end of the war.1 The 
mistake made in 1918 of dissolving the great inter-allied organizations for shipping, 
transport, food supplies and medical supplies, which will be so desperately needed 
in post-war Europe, is not to be repeated. The foundations of the renovated 
League are already being laid. 


To judge by present symptoms and statements, the nucleus of this new inter- 
national authority will be Anglo-American in type. It is very significant that the 
Atlantic Charter, with its repudiation of all annexations or imperialist aims and 
its thorough-going statement of principes Wilsoniens, was meant for universal 
acceptance and has been accepted universally. No doubt it is easy to accept 
general principles. The same words may have very different meanings in different 
contexts or in the atmosphere of different nations, and it is still a vital question 
whether, in accepting the Atlantic Charter, all these great nations mean the 
same thing. Britain and America, despite numerous slight differences and 
frictions, do on the whole mean the same thing. They think in the same way. 
What of China? Fifty years ago one would have said that Chinese ideals and habits 
of thought were utterly remote from any Anglo-American pattern, though even- 
then the Chinese tradition was mainly peaceful and anti-militarist. Since that 
time revolutionary changes have taken place. The vast nation has been welded 
into a unity; it is transforming its ancient culture; and from the beginning of its 
Revolution it has steadily gone to America for its ideas. A large number — perhaps 
most — of the Chinese leaders have been educated in America. The Chinese 
universities have been shaped not only by the material development, but by the 
social and ethical ideals of England and America, though to a lesser degree also by 
those of Russia. I think it would be safe to say broadly that, though hardly any 
word or phrase of Chinese traditional philosophy can be represented by an exact 
equivalent in English, modern China, America and Great Britain in this crisis 
do mean the same thing. 

Of the U.S.S.R. one cannot yet venture to say the same. It is to be hoped that 
the mutual suspicion between Russia and the Western Powers is dying down, if 
not already dead; but a nation which has undergone such a rapid and violent 
series of changes as Russia since 1917, and which is probably from year to year 
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changing still, cannot be expected to have the same outlook as nations long 
accustomed to democratic institutions and domestic peace. Difficult adjustments 
may have to be made, but it seems that both nations are ready to make them. The 
Twenty Years Treaty of 11 June, 1942, pledges both to ‘close and friendly co- 
operation for the organization of peace and economic prosperity in Europe’; to 
consideration of ‘the interests of all the United Nations’; to non-aggrandizement 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of other states. These are momentous 
promises, but they do seem to accord with the ideals of both Governments in inter- 
national policy. We all know that the language of treaties is apt to be more 
idealistic than the actions which follow them, but in this case there are some 
symptoms which inspire confidence. In the first place the Treaty has been received 
by both parties with genuine popular rejoicing; it was not merely forced upon them 
by circumstances. Secondly, the permanent interests of both Powers seem generally 
to coincide and nowhere to be irreconcilable. Russia has certainly no obvious 
motive for war. She has abundant Lebensraum and inexhaustible resources, the 
development of which will afford occupation for generations tocome. The policy 
of an ‘ideological war’ or the stirring up of world-revolution has long been 
condemned by the Stalin Government and is likely to die away in times 
of peace. It looks as if the collaboration of Britain and Russia were just what 
will be needed in the post-war troubles to maintain the peace and social order of 
Europe. 


For any larger international organization the hope of success will depend 
‘mainly on the attitude of the United States. Co-operation during the war is a fact 
not to be questioned. The first danger will come at the end of the war. That was 
the fatal point last time, and there is, humanly speaking, sure, this time also, to be 
some reaction of national feeling and a certain wish to get free from foreign 
trammels. Still, the prospect is decidedly better than last time. The Republican 
leader, Wendell Willkie, has given his warm support to the Roosevelt policy. 
Leading Republicans, like Stimson and Knox, are actually in the Roosevelt 
Government. President Roosevelt himself will in all probability be in office and 
power when the war is finished, and his exceptional gifts of tact and diplomacy 
give us some confidence that he will not alienate his own public opinion,, as 
President Wilson did. Then it must not be forgotten that, though America has 
steadfastly refused to join the League or even the Court of International Justice, 
she is already a member of the I.L.O. and takes an active part in almost all the 
non-political committees of the League, from Opium and Transport to Intellectual 
Co-operation. We may add to these forms of material co-operation the far-reaching 
engagements for joint economic action contained in the Atlantic Charter and 
subsequent Anglo-American statements. We must also remember the new and 
original devices by which the President, with the evident agreement of Mr. 
Churchill, has succeeded in tying the two countries together, from commercial 
and social agreements to such military bonds as the joint naval bases and the 
treaty for the defence of Canada. If there is a successful anti-Roosevelt reaction, 
it will, I should fear, be a very violent one, but even the most passionate and 
determined isolationist leader would find it difficult to cut or untie all the bonds of 
co-operation for mutual security by which America is bound. Plain facts and 
common sense would tell heavily against him. 

But critical as the end of the war will be, the really great danger will come 
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not then, but many years later, when Germany may have recovered confidence - 
and the United Nations become disunited. Experience has taught us that. Will 
England and America during those twenty years draw closer together or tend to 
strain apart? I differ profoundly from those writers who, while desiring Anglo- 

American co-operation, would ‘let it roll’ without any treaty or safeguard. 

Members of the British Commonwealth may be able to get along without a 
written constitution, though the Statute of Westminster is at least an approach 
to one, but they do so only because of their common race, common tradi- 
tions, common allegiance, comparative absence of rivalry, and their manifest 
common interest. In the two dominions where there is any large admixture of 
foreign blood — Dutch in South Africa and French in Canada — co-operation has 
already proved difficult. The United States contains enormous foreign populations 
and has a patriotic anti-British tradition dating from the War of Independence, 
the war of 1812 and many other incidents of friction with the British Empire. 
It is peculiarly exposed to anti-British propaganda, and, most important of all, it 
is now definitely taking the place of Great Britain as the leading maritime and 

economic Power in the world. That one Great Power should visibly outstrip another 
without either of the two thinking of war is a new phenomenon in human history. 

The undefended Canadian frontier is a fact of enormous significance for the future 
hopes of mankind. But, though I think the danger of actual war between Britain 
and the U.S.A. can be ruled out, the probability of frequent alienation remains. 

The only way to meet this danger is by regular and frank co-operation, and the 
only way to ensure such co-operation is by making it a specific engagement. There 
is all the difference in the world between a loose understanding to meet and talk 
things over if occasion arises and the establishment of a regular conference with a 
permanent secretariat and fixed dates of meeting. The Atlantic Charter already 
implies some such permanent machinery, and the British Government, as Lord 

Cranborne has stated in the House of Lords on 2 June, 1942, ‘regards itself as 
absolutely pledged to carry out all the articles of the Atlantic Charter’. But of 
course the British Government is already accustomed to membership of the League. 

For the United States perhaps the simplest way to make some provision for 
military security would be the addition of a third clause giving ‘teeth’ to the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. It would provide that in case of a breach or threatened 

breach of the Pact the signatories, or certain of them, should meet with a view to 
common action for the preservation or restoration of peace. 

It is vain to speculate on details. There is no human means of obtaining absolute 
certainty as to the future action of any nation; a nation may at the critical moment 
reverse its fixed policy and break its most solemn treaty. Nevertheless, if we want 
security from aggressive war, the guardians of peace must achieve as much 
certainty as they can. To avoid definite ‘commitments’, to substitute vague 
assurances that ‘it will be all right when the time comes’ is a great temptation to 
English and American minds, but is fatal to any prospect of security. If Imperial 
Germany had known in 1914 that England would fight, she would have hesitated 
to attack France; if she had known that the United States also would fight, she 
would almost certainly have accepted Grey’s repeated proposals of arbitration. 
If Ribbentrop had not believed in 1939 that England would continue her policy 
of ‘appeasement’, there would probably have been no attack on Poland; if he had 
expected that both England and America would fight, there would almost 
certainly have been no war. But it is not only the possible aggressor who has to be 
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-considered. There is the possible victim of aggression who craves a firm assurance 
of support and cannot obtain it. Why did so many politicians in France turn for 
help to Italy, or even seek a separate reconciliation with Germany, if not because 
they despaired of ever getting a clear and explicit treaty of military support from 
their previous allies? Why did the smaller European nations retire, one after 
another, from their League obligations? Why did Poland, why did Russia, seek 
security by treaties of friendship with their dreaded enemy? 

Looking back on the humiliating story of European diplomacy during the last 
twenty years, one sees how terribly the League suffered by the withdrawal of the 
United States. The first Secretary General of the League, speaking from his 
unrivalletl experience, has stated his view that ‘the fundamental cause of the 
League’s failure was the absence of the United States’. The three great Allies 
standing together were irresistible; but when America rejected her treaty for 
the joint protection of France England would not take on the guarantee alone 
without special conditions, and onlookers in Central Europe began to feel anxious. 
It was not so much that the League lost strength; it lost prestige. It was no longer 
a world-wide League of victorious Powers. It was a broken League deserted by its 
strongest member. It also lost moral authority. Americans, in order to excuse 
their own policy, began to have a national interest in blackening the face of the 
League and the peace treaties; and no doubt the political action of various League 
Powers was often open to criticism. What was most fatal, the League lost con- 
fidence in itself. A bold lead by England always rallied the support of the Council 
and Assembly. But timidity in the British delegation spread an infection on all 
sides, and country after country sought safety in ambiguous intrigues or even took 
reluctant refuge under the wing of the League’s enemies. 

Great opportunities do not often recur, but this opportunity has recurred. 
This time Russia is with us. If the United States at last definitely realizes that the 
danger of aggression is now world-wide and can only be controlled by a permanent 
co-operation of the Great Powers in preserving peace, the whole prospects of 
civilization will be changed. For one thing, such co-operation would set the seal 
on the victory of the United Nations and put it beyond doubt. Without it all the 
troubles of the past will recur. Confidence will be lost. It will appear that the 
victorious United Nations were ultimately too exhausted or too divergent in interests 
to be capable of standing together to face another conflict. Only if they do main- 
tain their unity will they appear as unbreakable pillars of the law. The dangers 
they will then have to guard against are fairly obvious. It stands to reason that 
their opponents, when beaten in the field, will exercise every possible ingenuity 
to sow mistrust between them and break up their co-operation. They must resist 
this by forming the habit of continuous and frank consultation. They must also 
beware of any temptation to treat themselves as masters of the world and the less 
powerful states as their inferiors. If the preservation of world order depends, as 
seems likely, chiefly on British and American navies and air forces, it is essential 
that the other maritime Powers, such as Holland, Greece, Belgium and Norway, 
should co-operate on equal terms and play their part in staff conversations; that, 
on the model of the Anglo-American naval bases, joint aerodromes should be 
organized for the defence, for example, of Poland and Czechoslovakia as well as the 
West. To assure an equality in political status between nations unequal in power, 
I doubt if any arrangement could be devised more practical than that of the League 
Council and Assembly. In the Assembly all are equal. In the Council, consisting 
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of all the Great Powers and certain elected representatives of the smaller nations, 
together with any nation whose affairs are being at the moment discussed, there 
is recognition of the plain fact that in every serious crisis effective action will 
depend upon the Great Powers. 

I leave aside many matters of importance about which it is not yet possible to 
form an opinion: the development, inside the looser world organization, of regional 
federations or confederacies like those between Poland and Czechoslovakia, or 
Greece and Jugoslavia; the future attitude of France, immensely important but 
still obscure; the probable attitude of the Soviet Union towards certain large 
problems in Europe and Asia. But there is one question which can, I think, be to 
some extent determined in outline. Granted that there is to be an international 
authority and that a certain progressive gnawing away of national sovereignty 
is a necessity, can we look forward to a full federal union either for the whole 
body or for some large part of it, such as Europe or Western Europe? Or must we 
be content for some time to come with a body more or less like the League of 
Nations, whose members for most purposes retain their individual freedom? 

This question, which was the subject of immense discussions in 191.7 and 1918, 
hinges on the point of the Majority Vote. Is it practicable to form an international 
parliament with authority to determine the policy of its member states? I fear 
that, apart from the almost insoluble problem of the distribution of voting power, 
it is hard to imagine that any strong independent nation would consent to take 
some course of action of which it bitterly disapproved in obedience to a majority — 
or even a two-thirds majority — in an international assembly of whose members 
very few could enter into its own national feelings and interests, while a certain 
number might even be actuated by ill-will. An international assembly would very 
likely decree that Australia or even the United States must completely change , 
their immigration laws; but would they obey? An international assembly might 
be persuaded that Eire had a right to its national unity and that Northern Ireland 
must no longer be kept artificially united to England. Would England agree to 
drive Northern Ireland out, or would Northern Ireland agree to go? Yet both 
these questions belong, or may be held to belong, to the sphere of international 
politics. 

The framers of the Covenant were driven back on a system which I still think 
the most effective and practicable. It is called the Rule of Unanimity, but the 
phrase is misleading. It really is a series of definite agreed obligations, but beyond 
those agreements national freedom. For example, the Covenant contained definite 
obligations to resort to peaceful settlement of disputes by methods definitely 
specified (Articles 12 to 15), to take certain specified action in case of a breach of 
the peace (16) or a threatened breach (11); further obligations were accepted 
by signatories of the Optional Clause, and so on. Beyond these agreed obligations 
every country remained free. Of course there was no liberum veto; no country 
could compel the others to refrain from action which, they thought right. At the 
worst, the other members could take action by themselves, as, for instance, when 
Russia refused to join in any plan for the protection of refugees, the other nations 
set up a special organization for that purpose. In any future reshaping of the 
international authority this system might well be continued, but made more 
effective in certain ways. First, the military provisions of the Covenant should be - 
made more precise, as they were in the Geneva Protocol, and should include the 
organization of definite precautionary action beforehand for the prevention of 
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war, for instance, by the control of oil and metals; secondly, economic agreements 
of a very far-reaching character will clearly be necessary if the Atlantic Charter 
and other Anglo-American projects are to be put into operation. Thirdly, there 
should be an agreed provision for the enforcement of international law, on which 
the Permanent Court of International Justice should have the deciding voice. 
The Optional Clause has been so widely accepted, and has acted so well, that a 
step forward in this matter seems quite practicable.* Beyond some such engage- 
ments as these it is hardly likely that any country will be willing to pledge its 
obedience to the unforeseeable decisions of a foreign majority in unforeseeable 
circumstances. With war ruled out and anti-social economic practices strongly 
discouraged, the habit of regular consultation and co-operation could be trusted 
to exert a progressively increasing influence. For the first few years after the war, 
no doubt, the United Nations will have to maintain police power over the world, 
chiefly by means of the British and American navies and air forces; that, we may 
hope, will in due course lead up to ‘the permanent system of general security 
promised in the Atlantic Charter’.4 

But supposing these hopes fail; supposing the mass of the Ameni people, 
when this holocaust is over, decides that it was all the fault of our own blood- 
drenched continent and that good Americans should withdraw behind their own 
frontiers and let Atlantic Charters and other such dreams perish, is there any reason 
to despair or even to make a fundamental change of policy? I think not. There is 
only one policy which gives any hope of peace. There must still be a renovated 
League of Nations, an international authority and machinery for organized co- 
operation. There must be, what was lacking last time, provision for co-operation 
and security in economic affairs as well as in political. That European Order, 
which has long been recognized as a necessity, must at last be brought into being. 
With the help of Russia this can certainly be done. The nations held down by the 
Axis want first of all freedom from invasion and oppression, but next to that they 
crave for order and peace. The experienced and able Foreign Minister of Belgium, 
Dr. Spaak, in an article on ‘The Kind of Peace I should like’, prefers not to 
speculate about other continents and oceans. For him ‘the main question is 
whether England will be able or willing to assume the leadership of Europe’. 
Germany had the chance of leadership, but flung it away through her lawless 
cruelties. ‘Russia is too different from Western Europe; France too weak and 
divided. There is no other Power capable of the task.’ 

This question is greatly changed, and perhaps solved, by the Anglo-Russian 
pact. In the first place it eases the problem facing America. If the average American 
isolationist could be sure of having the direct custody of Europe taken off his 
hands he would probably be much less reluctant to see his country take her 
place in a World League with less precise obligations. It is Europe, with her 
wars and revolutions and Machiavellian diplomats, that constitutes his par- 
ticular nightmare. Besides that, a task which would have been difficult for England 
alone becomes fully practicable for England and Russia acting together. Of 
course, there are likely to be moments of difficulty in the co-operation, not due so 
much to the difference between ‘capitalist’? and ‘communist’ ideas, as to historical 
differences of thought and method between the East of Europe and the West. 
Russia may on occasion prefer decisive and authoritarian policies; England has 
learnt by long experience the value of toleration and compromise. But the 
interests of both nations are concordant; the aims of both are, in broad terms, 
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defined in the Treaty and the Atlantic Charter, and co-operation ought not to 
prove too difficult. If it should, I should expect not so much active dissension 
between the two Powers as a gradual désintéressement of Russia from the affairs of 
the western democracies. If once peace is kept and her economic needs satisfied, 
Russia might prefer reverting to her old policy of looking east rather than west. 

This would be a blow, but the task for England would remain very much as 
Dr. Spaak and other West-European statesmen have described it — a task of tolera- 
tion, conciliation and compromise, but above all of firm leadership. Only, of course, 
it will be a harder enterprise and will make a severer demand upon our moral 
courage. The loss of active support from America and even — should that occur — 
from Russia would make our military problems far more difficult, but neither loss 
would make the Free Nations of Europe incapable of defending the peace and 
maintaining a Liberal European order unless they again lose confidence in them- 
selves. The old League had from the outset amply sufficient strength if British and 
French statesmen in general had had the necessary faith in their principles, the 
necessary perception of the dangers that threatened them, and the courage of 
leadership so admirably shown by some of them. All nations now realize the 
dangers; all see that the only security is collective security; that makes the path of 
leadership both clearer and easier. 

Commitments, no doubt, would have to be more definite. A purely European 
League would have to be closer knit, more conscious of perpetual danger, slower 
to disarm, and altogether more approaching a military alliance with prescribed 
duties for each member. Great Britain would have to assume, and see that her 
allies were ready to assume, the kind of obligations which she — and she alone — 
refused at the time of the Geneva Protocol. 

Would she refuse them still? I think not, in spite of possible difficulties with 
important parts of the Empire, because the alternative is so abundantly clear. 
First, the re-emergence of Germany as unquestionably the strongest nation of 
Europe; then a German ‘New Order’ imposed on Europe by military conquest or 
threats; then a third German war in which these islands, with the whole Continent 
united against them, must be overwhelmed. 


‘One more war in the west’, said Mr. Baldwin some years ago, ‘and the civiliza- 
tion of the ages will fall with as great a crash as that of Rome.’ This may be true. 
It took many wars and long economic troubles to bring down the Roman civiliza~ 
tion, but before ‘crashing’ it reached a condition of bad health from which it was 
impossible to recover. There are many possibilities before us of insurmountable 
difficulties, of irrecoverable lapses from what we call, somewhat arrogantly, our 
‘Christian civilization’. This one war will not finish us; of that we may be con- 
fident. But it may, if followed by bad policy or bad fortune, make inevitable 
another war and another and another, rotting away our material resources, our 
political sanity, and, worst of all, those standards of moral decency which make 
us a humane and civilized nation. Defeat is always possible; brave men know 
that quite well, but they do not let the knowledge become an obsession. They 
prefer to remember how often the right cause has won against heavy odds. For 
the building of a ‘brave new world’ after the war there has been a veritable 
torrent of proposals for social reforms of all kinds, some obviously necessary and 
some Utopian, some with a fair chance of general acceptance and some sure to 
produce the most violent discord, but the reformers often seem to forget the first 
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condition on which all such proposals depend. For our primary purpose we may 
ponder the recent words of the Foreign Secretary: 


I am thinking primarily of how we shall be able to keep the peace after the 
war. For me that is the fundamental problem. For without peace, without 
active co-operation between the peoples of the world, without the removal of 
the constant threat of war, there is no hope for us anywhere. 


For how to attain that purpose we may remember the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
of August 1941: 


Three and a half years ago I appealed to my fellow-countrymen to take 
the lead in weaving together a strong defensive union within the principles 
of the League of Nations . . . But none would listen! 


Whatever our political party and whichever way we look, the one thing clear by 
this time is that the way to security, and by security to the rule of law and freedom, 
is through some renovated and strengthened League of Nations. 


GILBERT Murray. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


INCE the promulgation of the so-called Atlantic Charter many enlightened 

and generous pronouncements dealing with various phases of post-war 

reconstruction have emanated from persons of authority on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the United States, perhaps even more than in this country, the Admini- 
stration appears to be thoroughly alive to the broad principles on which alone 
prosperity can be restored to an exhausted world. But between the recognition in 
theory of broad principles and their implementation in practice, there is a great 
gulf fixed — an abyss seething with the hopes and fears, hatreds and cupidities of 
vested interests, private and national, across which the statesmen of the peace will 
somehow have to find a bridge if they are to set our feet on the road to recovery. 
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The leaders of the American Administration have denounced in eloquent terms 
the failure of their predecessors to realize the role played by the United States in 
world economy since the last world war. Mr. Sumner Welles speaking to the 
National Foreign Trade Convention in New York in October 1941, declared: 
‘Our high tariff policy reached out to every corner of the earth and brought 
poverty and despair to innumerable communities ... The basic conception is 
that your Government is determined to move towards the creation of conditions 
under which restrictive and unconscientious tariff preferences and discriminations 
are things of the past under which no nation should seek to benefit itself at the 
expense of another ... The Atlantic declaration means that every nation has the 
right to expect that its legitimate trade will not be diverted and throttled’by tower- 
ing tariffs, preferences, discriminations or narrow bilateral practices.’ Mr. 
Wallace? and Mr. Milo Perkins? have recently spoken in a somewhat similar vein. 
Mr. Cordell Hull, through his new policy initiated in 1934, as all the world knows, 
has made determined efforts to reduce the gigantic barrier of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff and in spite of immense obstacles he has been successful in effecting substan- 
tial reductions. But the fact remains that the American tariff is still one of the 
most formidable trade barriers in the world. It is true that there has been an 
average reduction of about 20 per cent in the ad valorem rates on dutiable goods, 
but these reductions have only affected just over 40 per cent of dutiable imports 
and the average level of the American tariff has only fallen from 45 to 36 per cent. 
The wall has been lowered but in four-fifths of its height remains intact. ê 

What hope is there that the Administration will able to reduce the tariff after 
the war, to say about ro per cent? One has only to imagine what would be the 
attitude of the 1922 Committee on being asked to abandon the Ottawa Agreements 
or of the F.B.I. on being asked to reduce the duty on iron and steel products to 
10 per cent to realize how difficult it is going to be to effect such a revolution in 
American fiscal policy. Yet unless such a revolution is effected the outlook for 
world recovery is a poor one. For the United States when this war is over will be 
the only Power capable of international lending, on a really large scale, and if, 
as the world’s most important creditor, they continue to exclude their debtors 
from their home market, then there can be no hope of economic or monetary 
stability, and sooner or later we shall all be involved once more in the vicious 
spiral of debt, default, deflation and depression. 

The issue is really quite fundamental, because unless the United States do in fact 
lead the way in demolishing their own tariff wall, it will be impracticable for other 
countries, and particularly for Great Britain, to abandon the restrictive measures 
which increased so alarmingly during the ten years before the present war and 
which have perforce been enormously intensified by the war itself. 

To realize why this is so we have only to consider’the revolution in British com- 
mercial policy which has turned Great Britain from a free trade to a protectionist 
country. Ever since the end of the last war the problem of imports has increasingly 
preoccupied the attention of British industrialists, and the startling change in our 
economic situation which has been brought about by the present war is bound to 
render that preoccupation even more acute, owing to the decrease in our importing 
capacity entailed by the loss of our already diminished income from foreign 
investments — a loss which has been estimated at between £70 and £130 millions 
per annum.’ This decrease is likely to manifest itself in the first place in an acute 
shortage of dollar exchange, a shortage which for the momentis being covered by the 
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Lease-Lend arrangements. But as soon as these arrangements are terminated after 
the war it is likely to dominate our Foreign Exchange situation. For unless the 
United States are prepared to increase substantially their import of British goods 
and/or services, Great Britain will be compelled not only to reduce her purchases 
from the United States but also to maintain a rigid control of the dollar exchange. 
For by parting with our dollar investments in the United States in order to purchase 
war materials, as we were forced to do until the brilliant improvisation of Lease- 
Lend enabled the United States Government to circumvent the restrictive 
provisions of the Neutrality Act, our capacity of purchasing United States products 
has been enormously decreased. It is true that the position might be eased to some 
extent if the United States Government were to pay the British Government a 
large annual subsidy as a contribution to the defence of the Anglo-Saxon world, but 
it is not easy to conceive the American taxpayer, loaded with interest charges on 
his war debt, consenting to such an arrangement. Faced with a shortage of dollars 
Great Britain would more probably be forced (a) to seek in the sterling area or 
elsewhere the imports previously purchased in the United States and consequently 
to finance the development of e.g. cotton and tobacco plantations in direct com- 
petition with the United States, and at the same time (b) to maintain, at any 
rate for a long while, a system of exchange control not unlike that at present in 
force, in order to keep up the exchange value of the pound. Indeed, the implica- 
tions of such a policy would probably be far more comprehensive and more 
sinister, For not only would it entail the maintenance of clearing arrangements 
but it would also reinforce the already powerful tendency to canalize trade into 
bilateral channels which is favoured by so many of our industrialists. As the 
Report on Reconstruction recently issued by the Federation of British Industries 
remarks (§ 20): “The view is widely held in industrial circles in this country that 
we must, at any rate for some considerable period, rely upon a policy of directive 
imports, on the assumption that we only import from overseas countries those 
essential commodities for which overseas countries are prepared to accept pay- 
ment by the only means which will be open to us — i.e. by the export of our own 
products and such services as we can render. In effect, almost a system of barter or, 
at any rate, a system of bilateral trade which will regulate our imports by our 
capacity to pay for them. This involves import and export controls, possibly by 
quota, preferential treatment of the imports of those countries which are prepared 
to assure us of the means of paying them, and exchange control. Otherwise our 
economic stability crashes owing to our importing beyond our ability to pay, 
which is the road to national bankruptcy.’ 

The restrictive effects of such a policy on international trade and on world 
recovery would be difficult to exaggerate and its effects upon American public 
opinion, as may be easily imagined, would be deplorable. For such a policy would 
be in direct contradiction to the avowed aims of the United States Government 
and would render the harmonious co-operation between the two countries, which 
is so essential to the rehabilitation of an impoverished world, almost impossible. 
Nor could the actual repercussions of its adoption on our own situation be anything 
but disastrous. For repercussions on the other side of the Atlantic would probably 
be swift and decisive. In the face of such a rebuff, the lower tariff policy of Mr. 
Cordell Hull might only too easily be reversed by the next Administration and all 
hopes of freer access to the greatest consumers’ market in the world killed for 
another generation, 
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It is true that at first sight our position would appear to be a strong one. The 
bargaining power of the British import market, even in its reduced post-war form, 
will still probably be prima facie larger than that of the United States; moreover, 
the existence of the big ‘blocked! sterling balances owned by the Argentine and 
other countries in London will give British export trade an initial advantage. It 
must, however, be remembered that the United States will be the only potential 
large-scale foreign lender in the world, and a British system of bilateral trade 
might be countered by the tying of American loans, which would result in acute 
rivalry and friction between the two exporting countries. “This way madness lies.’ 

It would appear then that in the ultimate analysis the responsibility for deter- 
mining Britain’s choice of principle in this all-important matter of commercial 
policy must rest with the United States as the world’s predominant financial Power. 
This is, one may hope, fully realized by the Administration in Washington, the 
pronouncements of whose members reveal beyond any doubt that they are fully 
alive to the duties of the world’s most powerful creditor. But are these matters 
quite so clear to the minds of Congress, and will the leaders of big business in the 
flush of victory and the inevitable reaction from the multiplicity of restraints and 
controls imposed upon them by the hard years of the New Deal and the exigencies 
of a supreme war effort, be prepared to consent to the sacrifice of vested interests 
which the knocking down of tariff walls will entail? That is a question to which it 
would be rash to attempt any answer at this stage. Meanwhile the choice of the 
transatlantic Hercules can at least be rendered less difficult if we on our part show 
our readiness, in exchange for a really decisive lowering of the American tariff wall, 


to forgo the advantages of Imperial Preference payments and clearing agreements - 


and are prepared to effect a simultaneous revision of our own tariff policy. Un- 
fortunately, there appear to be few signs that public opinion in this country is 
prepared to do anything of the sort. The F.B.I. report quoted above shows indeed 
that it is fully alive to the dangers to the world of American high tariff policy, but 
betrays not the slightest hint that British Protectionism could be anything but 
entirely benevolent, and though it states clearly enough the conflict in policy 
implied in the British and American attitudes it has no constructive suggestion to 
offer by way of reconciling the antinomy. % 

In this connection it may do no harm to reflect that the censures of the American 
Administration are levelled at precisely those practices which since 1930 have played 
an increasingly important part in British commercial policy. The Ottawa pre- 
ferences are difficult to reconcile with the most favoured nation clause which has 
become the corner-stone of the Cordell Hull plan of tariff reductions. These and the 
wheat quota obviously hit the interests of the American farmer, and the various 
payments agreements (e.g. Roca-Runciman with the Argentine) are designed to 
give the British manufacturer a privileged position in virtue of the bargaining 
strength of the British import market. Unless both sides are prepared to modify 
their practices the discussions between them are not likely to be much more 
constructive than the proverbial controversy between the pot and the kettle. 

It is, perhaps, worth while in this connection examining an ingenious suggestion 
put forward by Mr. Herbert Feis in the January number of Foreign Affairs as a device 
for overcoming the difficulties of repayment. Mr. Feis suggests that the American 
Government should set aside a sum, say, of 3 to 4 thousand million dollars, which 
should be allocated among the different countries for the purchasing of goods 
from the United States, each country placing a sum equivalent to its allocation in 
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its own currency at the disposal of the United States for purchases of its products. 
At the end of every two years a balance should be struck and any indebtedness 
which has not been liquidated by the purchase of goods should be cancelled. 
Now it is perfectly true that an arrangement of this kind would apparently obviate 
the difficulties of repayment and it would no doubt help to stimulate American 
exports to the countries concerned which, if wisely chosen, would help to raise their 
standard of living and consequently their consumptive power. But from the point 
of view of restoring international trade it would appear to have one rather serious 
defect, for what it really amounts to is a concealed and indefinite export subsidy, 
the effect of which in practice would be to dislocate the normal trade of.the 
country in question to the detriment of its suppliers other than the United States of 
America. As an emergency method of financing (or rather subsidizing) the 
purchase of the commodities, which will be so urgently needed on the cessation of 
hostilities, the plan has something to recommend it; but as a permanent system of 
world trade it can hardly be taken very seriously. A suggestion resting upon a 
rather similar expedient has been put forward in this country and endorsed 
(mirabile dictu) in a report just published by the London Chamber of Commerce." 
It would be a pity if the search for short cuts of this kind were to blind public 
opinion on either side of the Atlantic to the real issue, which is in essence simple 
enough, namely that for recovery to be effective the American tariff must be 
drastically reduced and that in return for such heroic action, it would be well 
worth our while jettisoning once and for all quotas, preferences, tariffs and the 
‘whole paraphernalia of restriction. 

If Anglo-American co-operation could accomplish such a reversal of pre-war 
policies, then the other mieasures which could be taken to restore a shattered 
Europe would indeed have some chance of being effective. What brave new world 
could we then construct and how would we set about it? Perhaps the simplest 
‘approach to answering these questions would be to examine a number of major 
‘blunders, which most thoughtful people would agree must at all costs be avoided. 
Namely: 

(t) Reparations and War Debis. The creation of long-term liabilities the liquida- 
tion of which cannot be met, to quote Mr. Cordell Hull’s words ‘through processes 
of trade consonant with the welfare of all countries’. On this point Anglo-American 
opinion appears fortunately to be all but unanimous. The economic penalization 
for à generation or more of the defeated countries is something which we may hope 
will not be attempted, nor is it probable that the liquidation of Lease-Lend com- 
mitments will be demanded in cash. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility 
of Germany’s being required to make contributions in kind, i.e. in goods or services 
for a limited period, e.g. five years, towards the reconstruction of the countries 
she has so wantonly devastated. 

(2) The creation of a large number of small independent and unviable economic units. 
It is now generally recognized that on the economic side the breaking up of the 
former Austrian Empire enormously retarded the economic progress of Central 
and South Eastern Europe. The temptation to restore the status quo ante 1939 
in this respect will be unquestionably strong and it may need the combined 
pressure of Great Britain, the United. States and the U.S.S.R. to ensure the 
requisite degree of economic federalism in the Danubian basin. The granting of 
financial assistance to the various national units which will eventually constitute 
the no-man’s-land between Russia and Germany should be made conditional upon 
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an adequate degree of economic if not political integration. The’.discussions 
between the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments in London concerning the 
formation of some sort of Staatenbund between the two nations are at any rate an 
encouraging symptom of progress in this direction. 

(3) Spasmodic and irresponsible lending by private institutions. As the result of the 
inflation and of her reparation liabilities Germany was induced to borrow on a 
large scale, both on long and short term, the bulk of the funds coming from the 
United States and Great Britain. It is generally acknowledged that the sudden 
cutting off of the stream of foreign loans was one of the principal causes of the 
financial crisis in Germany which precipitated the ‘Great Depression’. In order 
to avoid wasteful mistakes of this kind it will probably be found adyisable to 
restrict foreign lending, at least during the reconstruction period, to transactions 
between governments or groups of governments. Conditions in Europe are likely 
to be sufficiently chaotic to discourage the private investor, but even if they were 
to become attractive there would be a danger of encouraging competitive lending 
of an undesirable type. In short, international lending, short and long term alike, 
must be ‘planned’. This suggestion is not at all likely to appeal to Wall Street, but 
the Administration with its experience of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and Lend-Lease may perhaps be inclined to look more favourably on a scheme of 
international co-operation in financing Europe. 

It was mainly owing to these mistakes and to the creditor-cum-tariff policy of 
the United States of America that the laborious efforts of reconstruction failed. 
The breakdown of the international gold standard, the great depression and the 
consequent strangling of international trade by tariff discrimination, quotas, 
exchange control and all the gruesome instruments of restriction can all be traced 
to these primary sources. It is to these quite definite causes and not to any intrinsic 
instability of the ‘capitalist’ system as such that the disasters of the past twenty 
years must be attributed. This is not to assert that instabilities and disorders can 
be automatically cured by self-generated forces, gyroscopically created by the 
system itself — far from it. Booms and slumps, frictional unemployment, industrial 
dislocation, like bodily diseases, seem to be part of the inheritance of Adam, but a 
great deal can be done — immeasurably more than has been done in the past — to 
mitigate their severity and abbreviate their duration by conscious planning and 
international collaboration. The chief spheres in which that collaboration will be 
vitally required may roughly be outlined as follows: 

(1) Currency. The re-establishment of an international standard with stable 
exchanges is one of the first requisites of any trade revival. This must be on the 
basis of an internationally managed currency, as a return to anything like the 
gold standard of the nineteenth century is unthinkable. The problem of re- 
establishing the links between the various national currencies, equating their 
different price levels and co-ordinating their credit policies, will not be easy and 
will require the most careful collaboration between the Federal Reserve Bank 
and the Bank of England, on the one hand, and the different monetary authorities 
which will be the heirs to the artificial financial system of the Nazi Régime. The 
unfreezing of the balances locked up in innumerable clearing accounts and the 
synchronization of credit movements in the different currency areas is a task which 
will need a rare combination of technical skill and an almost unprecedented degree 
of co-operation if it is to be accomplished smoothly, and the tangle will take years 
to unravel. The restoration of freedom to the exchanges cannot be accomplished 
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at a single stroke without causing unthinkable chaos. The chief role in building 
up the necessary exchange equalization funds must inevitably fall upon the United 
States authorities, upon whose commercial policy the balance of international 
payments will in the last resort depend. For the monetary machine cannot function 
in vacuo and the granting of stabilization loans will be ineffective unless debtor 
countries are enabled to discharge their obligations in goods and services. In the 
international management of the exchanges it may be presumed that a reconstituted 
Bank of International Settlements will be the appropriate organ, the principal 
function of which will be to offset short-term capital movements in order to avoid 
unnecessary modifications of the price level in the different countries. But the 
centre of gravity of the system will inevitably lie in the United States and any 
major errors in credit policy on the farther side of the Atlantic would have 
immediate repercussions in every part of the globe. 

(2) Capital Movements. The question of long-term lending is inseparably. con- 
nected with currency management and will naturally require the same degree of 
co-operation. Here what appears to be needed is a kind of international Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in which the principal creditor countries will 
participate under American leadership. The history of Germany and several of the 
South American republics during the inter-war period is surely sufficient proof that 
this important function cannot be left to the private investor. The principal 
functions of such a body would be twofold, namely (1) to restore the devastated 
industries of Europe on some economically coherent plan, and (2) to affset cyclical 
depressions by a concerted programme of public works, instead of leaving countries 
to struggle singly against the vicious cycle of depression and deflation in a desperate 
flounder of self-defeating competition with their fellows. 

(3) Agriculture. Concerted measures for the international regulation of agricul- 
tural production and prices will certainly be required if the mistakes of the inter- 
war period are to be avoided. Prices of agricultural products are particularly 
sensitive owing to the relative inelasticity of demand and the unpredictable 
variations of supply. Variations in the incomes of agricultural producers are thus 
apt to exercise great influence on the economic prosperity of the world. Even 
before the war the need for some form of international control in production was 
making itself increasingly felt and that tendency will be strongly enforced by the 
war. Some measure of international planning of production and price regulation 
by an ‘equalization’ fund will certainly be required. The former would presum- 
ably take the form of an agreement between the principal exporting countries as to 
the acreage to be devoted to each staple crop, while the latter would take the 
form of credits to carry ‘balancing’ stocks with a view to evening out price fluctua- 
tions caused by short-term variations in supply and demand. 

The stabilization of wheat prices by international regulation will certainly appeal 
to farming interests in the United States. The real difficulties will arise in getting 
agreement on a price level, and this would have to be determined in conjunction 
with consumer countries — chiefly Great Britain, to whom, in virtue of her reduced 
income from foreign investment, the question is of vital importance. 

In spite of the existence at the moment of enormous agricultural surpluses (e.g. 
maize and wheat in Argentina) the outlook for the principal cereal exporting 
countries during the period immediately following the end of the war would appear 
to be reasonably good provided that they do not attempt to exploit their initial 
advantage by insisting on too high a price level. During the transitional period 
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while European agriculture is being re-established, the farmers ofthe new world will 
have to feed the half-starving countries of Central and Eastern Europe. They will 
therefore, for some years perhaps, have to produce more than the pre-war 
quantities of cereal crops, and unless world production is carefully planned the 
tendency to over-produce, and the various efforts of national groups of producers 
to bolster up over-production, may again introduce confusion. Yet ifwisely handled 
the problem is not insoluble. European agriculture should be directed more and 
more into the production of protective foodstuffs (as opposed to cereals), and the 
combined influence of Great Britain and the United States should be exerted to 
prevent excessive agricultural protection in Germany and Central Europe — to say 
nothing of their own countries. 

British agriculture will require readjustment in the same directidn and the 
abnormal cereal production so necessary in war-time must not be permitted ‘to 
become a vested interest. There is bound to be a strong but ill-instructed outcry 
towards more self-dependence in food production in this country and appeal will be 
made to the dangers of the U-boats, etc., etc. This should be strongly resisted, 
both in the interests of Anglo-American co-operation and of the standard of living 
of the industrial population. The extent to which this resistance can be effective 
will be largely determined by the price policy of the exporting countries. There is 
plenty of scope for the development of British agriculture along other lines than 
cereals in a country where some jo per cent of the population has been going 
short of the protective foods required by a decent standard of health.’ Milk, 
vegetable and egg production should be encouraged rather than wheat or, 
incidentally, sugar beet. It is precisely in easing this post-war transition and at the 
same time facilitating the building up of war reserves (if that be considered 
desirable) that the International Cereals Equalization Fund might prove exceed- 
ingly useful. 

(4) Rebuilding Europe. Though it is impossible to foresee at this stage with any 
degree of accuracy what the condition of Europe will be when the fighting 
actually ceases we have only to envisage Germany with a large percentage of her 
industrial plant, houses, etc., destroyed and her population disarmed and half- 
starving Italy in a similar plight, Russia with a large proportion of her industrial 
plant blown up, and the countries which have been the victims of the Axis Powers 
in different degrees of spoliation and exhaustion to realize that the chaos and 
destruction of the second world war may be quite considerably greater than that 
of the first. All the more reason, therefore, to take steps to see that the process 
of reconstruction should be carried through on rational lines. It will not be 
sufficient merely to break up Hitler’s New Order and let its constituent fragments 
reconstitute themselves.as chance, caprice, or political log-rolling may determine. 
What will be needed is Planwirtschaft of an international non-Germanic variety. 
It is, perhaps, conceivable that all the region from the Rhine to the Russian 
frontier will be sufficiently war-weary by the time Peace comes to accept tem- 
porary control in economic matters by the victorious Allies. But, in any case, 
the Governments of the United States of America and Great Britain will have 
enormous economic power and they must be prepared to use it with sufficient 
courage, unanimity and disinterestedness to ensure (a) that in resettling Central 
and South Eastern Europe the economic excess of Kleinstaaterein will not be per- 
petuated, and (b) that Germany while not being artificially excluded from par- 
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- it. In this connection the scheme outlined recently in The Times? of a Danube 
Valley Scheme administered by a Danube Valley Authority might play an 
immensely important part. 

No mention has been made so far in this article of Russia’s part in world 
reconstruction, not because Russia is not a factor to be reckoned with, but because 
it is not known on what basis the Soviet Government will plan their international 
commercial relations. That Russia will be in need of vast quantities of capital 
may be taken for granted, but how far she will desire to borrow from abroad is 
another matter. The new Anglo-Soviet treaty, which has been universally 
welcomed, makes provision for continued collaboration after the war, and it may 
be taken as axiomatic that Russian participation in the work of reconstruction is 
eminently desirable. But for the moment the exact part which she will elect to 

. play must still remain an enigma. 

It may well be asked what role will be assigned to Germany in this brave new 
world. Whatever penalties may be inflicted upon the individuals responsible for 
the present regime there seems to be a clear understanding, both in the United 
States and in Great Britain, that any attempt to exclude 80 million or so talented and 
industrious persons from participating in the prosperity which is presumably the 
aim of all responsible statesmen would be futile and self-defeating. At the same 
time it is no less obvious that the main lines of Germany’s economic policy must be 
made to conform, and if necessary kept in conformity with the interests of the rest 
of the world. A Germany obsessed with the ideas of autarky and organized for war 
rather than prosperity cannot be tolerated. But while this truism will probably 
receive universal assent its deeper implications are apt to be neglected. If the two 
other great industrial World Powers adopt policies inspired by a narrow nationalism 
and attempt to organize their exporting industries behind impenetrable tariff 
barriers, is it not inevitable that Germany will be induced, nay compelled, to 
embark once more upon the course of subsidized exports, dumping, quotas, etc., 
and that the world will enter into a fresh phase of subsidized competition, restric- 
tion and strangulation? And in such a world the situation of Great Britain is bound 
to be relatively unfavourable. Deprived of a large proportion of her income from 
foreign investment and unable to feed herself, her position would be anything but 
enviable. 


This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. If the world is to recover quickly 
from the ravages of the second world war, a strenuous effort will have to be made — 
even at the cost of sacrifices — to reverse the trend of the last twenty years. The 
United States of America must be ready to assume the role in world economic 
development occupied by Great Britain during the nineteenth century, by lending 
freely and liberally and by enjoying the income of her foreign investments through 
the consumption of foreign goods and services. She must lead the way to economic 
disarmament first by demobilizing the barbed-wire entanglements surrounding her 
domestic market and secondly by refusing to place her capital resources at the 
disposal of countries who do not follow a similar policy, however painful such 
abstention may appear to the individual investor. Only so will it be possible to 
find a way of escape from exchange control, quotas and the grim armoury of 
restriction against which the Administration has determined to set its face. In 
response to such a policy Great Britain must be prepared to follow a parallel 
course by abandoning preferential advantages and import quotas, revising tariff 
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schedules and, as and when circumstances permit, liberating the tied balances held 
by foreign countries in the sterling area. There is no other high road to world 
prosperity. 

C. R. S. HARRIS 
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N an article in The Times of 28 March on the War Time Social Survey, con- 
Tiwa by a correspondent, there occurs the observation, ‘it looks as though the 

war-time social survey has come to stay’. Trite and familiar as the phrase may 
be, it is not without significance. Those of us who can remember the last war will 
recall how at that period there was a general presumption in favour of abandoning 
as soon as possible those practices and devices which the needs of war had forced 
upon us. The chief symbol of this feeling was the demand for the suppression of 
D.O.R.A. with its various restrictions. Everyone wanted the peace negotiations 
to be swift and brief, that we might return to normal living. Parliament was 
dissolved within a few weeks, not merely to gratify the malice and ambition of 
Mr. Lloyd George, but for the reason, sometimes too easily forgotten, that the 
Parliament eight years old had become responsible to an electorate enlarged by 
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universal suffrage. But now the easy assumptions and cant phrases of the day 
run in a contrary direction. We have been told that our coalition government 
must continue in being for some years, that party warfare must not be suffered to 
revive. Voices have been raised in favour of a slow peace and Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
who exposed with such literary skill the disillusion which he felt after the short 
conference of Paris, has recently in the Spectator advocated a longer process, a 
protracted interregnum between the armistice and a wise and pondered settle- 
ment. It will be interesting to see whether advancing years have steeled him to 
endure a longer ordeal, and whether in general people are willing to live under the 
shadow of war-time institutions. We submit to much for the sake of war morale. 
But afterwards people may not think it their business to have morale. They may 
consider themselves, once again, not the means but the end of the State. Having 
beeri told that they were at war with the evil principle of an all-embracing State 
authority, they may take the preachers at their word and ask for more than mere 
military demobilization. 

It must, however, be admitted that after this war less will be restored than after 
the last. Apart from a strong and conscious determination on the part of some 
members of the community to make sure that society does not reform on its old 
basis, changes which have already taken place will make it certain that we shall 
not live in the old ways again. The tremendous taxation and the piling up of war, 
savings in the hands of small men are going to give us a wider distribution of 
wealth than before. Nor will it be possible so rapidly to dissolve the war-time 
departments as it was in 1919, quite apart from any case which may be made for 
retaining them permanently. We have for instance a Ministry of Supply, which 
Haldane in his famous report on the Machinery of Government told us should 
never be abandoned. The organization of raw materials, whether internally or 
internationally, has been so much disrupted that it will require to be controlled for 
some years; indeed this time the Ministry of Supply in some form has probably 
‘come to stay’. Food rationing ended about six months after the armistice of 1918. 
It will be wildly optimistic to hope that so short a period would see the end of it 
this time. Possibly there is some case for making some of it, such as meat rationing, 
permanent, at least if what doctors are accustomed to say about the effects of too 
much red meat is true. After the last war the disappearance of the war ministries 
was profoundly popular. A Nazi mob watching the Star of David being removed 
from a synagogue could scarcely feel a livelier pleasure than did many honest 
citizens when Whitehall became itself again and requisitioned clubs and hotels 
were restored to their proper uses. And these citizens were not all capitalists resent- 
ful of bureaucratic control, they were often very simple people whose ancient 
dislike of the Jack-in-office was nursed by Daily Mail cartoons showing the typical 
civil servants, Dilly and Dally, or the even more odious Cuthbert shirking military 
service, lounging with his feet on his desk while a smirking flapper brought him tea. 
Other symbols will be used this time. At present the word Blimp seems to be in 
the ascendant and has even received the dignity of high parliamentary currency 
when used by Mr. Pethick Lawrence from the front Opposition Bench, if a Privy 
Councillor has it in his power to confer dignity on a piece of question-begging 
jargon. But there is a difference between the attitude of the public to Mr. Dilly 
and Mr. Dally and their attitude to Col. Blimp. Messrs. Dilly and Dally had 
simply to disappear, to abandon their pursuit of doing nothing slowly and ill. 
But those who denounce Col. Blimp desire him to disappear, but not his functions, 
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His enemies seek not merely to displace but to replace him; they conceive them- 
selves, or persons like themselves or holding similar principles to themselves, doing 
rapidly and well what he did slowly and ill and doing many other things which he 
had neither the imagination to embark upon nor the intelligence to execute. 
Many war-time functions of the State must be continued for a long period, others 
will no doubt be intelligently adapted to peace-time uses. But it cannot all be 
decided by a general rule. Some of the war-time institutions of the State may still be 
useful but to a philosophic observer it is not axiomatic that these war-time children 
of the State are all necessarily children of light. 

One of the most difficult problems presented is the future of the Ministry of 
Information. This branch of government has had a somewhat unhappy history. 
This is partly due to the inherent difficulty of its task and its lack of appetizing 
raw material. Ifwe had had as many victories to report, to illustrate and discuss 
as have the Germans, the Ministry’s critics would be fewer and quieter. But it has 
also to face the professional hostility of the Press and its series of embarrassed 
Ministers have been popular butts. It has also to accept, or perhaps we should 
say, is unable to evade, many inquiries about the conduct of the B.B.C. to which 
it has stood in an awkward and ill-defined relationship. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion has two functions: to give out information and to collect information. In war 
time it is generally agreed that there should be such an organ of government. 
We are not here concerned with that large and valuable part of the Ministry’s 
work which is concerned with countries abroad but with its work at home. It 
supplies the public with information which may be given in statements on the 
wireless or to the Press or directly through pamphlets and lectures. It has also to 
some extent tried to collect information as to the state of public feeling on many 
matters pertaining to the war. So far as is known it has not exceeded its reference 
to war-time need. It does not ask about birth control, religious opinions or other 
such dangerous matters. But we must ask ourselves whether it may be usefully 
continued on either side of its activities into peace time. 

To consider first of all the question of giving out information. Should there 
be a specific and highly organized department for that purpose? We must first of 
all note that even in ordinary times the Government is not entirely without means of 
informing the public. The departments of government can have Press relations 
officers who see to it that the Press receive information as early as possible and whose 
business it is to conduct courteous and friendly relations with the correspondents of 
the chief news agencies and the main newspapers. They also publish through the 
Stationery Office reports of various kinds for the information in the first place of 
Members of Parliament, and afterwards of interested parties and the more studious — 
members of the public. But the most important form of all is the statement by the 
responsible minister in his place in Parliament of the Government’s views and 
intentions, whether this is made on a Bill, on an estimates debate, on an adjourn- 
ment debate or in answer to a question. The Press may be a little capricious in 
the degree of publicity they afford to such statements, but on the whole they give 
it space, if not according to its importance, at any rate according to its general 
public interest. The wireless news bulletins in peace as in war show a proper 
deference to ministerial statements. It may well be said that the reporting of 
Parliamentary statements is imperfect and often biased. That is often true and 
there may be a good case for erecting an office of Public Reporter responsible to 
the Speaker or a select committee of the House. This officer should prepare 
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fair statements in a condensed form of Parliamentary debates with power to compel 
daily newspapers to print them with sufficient prominence. Some Oxford students 
worked out such a proposal twelve years ago, but it was never published. 

Government publicity does not end with the statements in the House. Ministers 
are not usually silent men either by temperament or by training, and they speak 
frequently to large and small audiences all over the country. There are also the 
other Members of Parliament of whom the ministerialists on the whole are con- 
cerned to defend and extol the ministers’ activity or lack of activity, while the 
opposition members labour to present the matter in another aspect. Then there 
are the party organizations, independent associations and the weekly and monthly 
Press. The members of the public who want to know about the question do not 
lack the opportunity. If what is desired is to compel members of the public who 
do not want to know about it to study it against their will, then something much 
more formidable than the present Ministry of Information is required. This is not 
to say, however, that the retention of the Ministry of Information into peace would 
not have important consequences. 

If the Ministry of Information in peace time becomes an ordinary political 
office, it will be ruled by a Minister of Cabinet rank, a fighting politician who 
would naturally place it at the disposal of the party or combination of parties 
which he serves. With his expert staff, his access to all and monopoly of some 
sources of information, he could publish with the imprint of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office large masses of ‘information’ which would in effect be extremely 
convincing propaganda. Those who disagreed with the facts or contentions of 
these publications, those whose hopes of gaining place, emolument and power 
were blasted by these publications, those who felt that their public aims, their 
ideals and fanaticisms were failing of fruition, while the vigour of their manhood 
was passing from them, could not be expected to view this with a quiet mind. 
They might indeed admit that some such powers might reasonably be used, but 
not so much power and not in that way and by such people. There would always 
be some undefined frontier between the legitimate and illegitimate uses of the 
Ministry, and political life would be continually embittered by these frontier 
disputes, with waste of time and talent. It may of course be argued that none the 
less all this would be worth while. It may be said that all Governments are sub- 
jected to so much unfair detraction that the public is commonly so ignorant and 
malicious, so captious and sullen, that we should afford to any Ministry the pro- 
tection which it could derive from a special propaganda department financed from 
the public funds. Froissart in his day noted that in England ‘the common people 
is of a fell, perilous, proud and disloyal condition’. If this is so, perhaps we may be 
entitled to find a remedy, and if we cannot compel we may at least apply the 
power of persuasion. Bagehot speaks of a minister saying, ‘this is a bad case, an 
indefensible case; we must apply our majority to this question’. Future ministers 
perhaps may say, and be entitled to say, ‘this is a bad case, we must have a 
pamphlet on this case, radio talks on this case, public lectures on this case’. And 
as the Ministry perfects its technical refinements he might add, an observational 
inquiry on the case, so framed and directed to such classes and areas as will show 
public approval or at least public indifference. This may seem an unduly cynical 
view of how our public-spirited ministers behave, but it is always difficult to 
underestimate the lengths to which an able and zealous man may go when con- 
scious alike of rectitude and power. 
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If, as is generally supposed, the field of government will be wider than before, 
then the field of political controversy will be wider also. Governments may need 
more protection; static defence by each ministry may not suffice, and a mobile 
column ready to fly to any threatened sector may be the remedy. These are 
reasonable contentions, but those who accept them must be prepared to accept all 
the consequences, to be the victims as well as the beneficiaries of the system, to 
swallow their own medicine. It may be that the post-war political world will be 
free from much of the old suspicion and rancour, that the Socialists who have 
learned to revere Churchill, the Tories who have learned to follow Cripps, the 
employers who love Bevin and the communist intellectuals who admire Sinclair 
will banish rancour from their minds. Or it may be that conflict and acrimony 
will again arise. , 

How it may be in the future no one can tell. We may ask ourselves how such 
institutions would have fitted the political practices which we have known hitherto. 
We may illustrate this by two examples, one real and one imaginary. At the time 
of the election of 1929 the main issue was the best means of reducing unemploy- 
ment. The two opposition parties, Labour and Liberal, were advocates of large 
public works, financed if necessary by loans. The most challenging form in which 
this was put was Mr. Lloyd George’s programme ‘We Can Conquer Unemployment’ 
in which he had the support and, it is supposed, the inspiration of Mr. Keynes. 
The Conservative leaders believed, it must be supposed honestly, that this remedy 
was false and dangerous. They were hard pressed. In Mr. Lloyd George they had 
an antagonist who could practice the arts of popular advocacy with greater skill 
than any living man. Mr. Keynes, although not orthodox in the eyes of many 
older economists, had enthusiastic and able disciples amongst the younger men 
and was in any case a world-famous figure in his subject. How was this dangerous 
attack to be beaten off? The Conservative party was rich, powerfully organized 
and with more candidates in the field than any other. But it was not highly gifted 
in its personnel and it had to endure the malign propensity of the public for chang- 
ing its mind and its leaders. In this extremity the Conservative Government had 
recourse to the Treasury and a White Paper was published examining some of the 
Liberal contentions, especially those which dealt with the employment which 
would result indirectly from a policy of public works expenditure. It was a very 
technical question and one on which the Government was entitled to ask its 
experts for advice. The White Paper was therefore published, in which the con- 
clusions of the Treasury experts, honest enough no doubt, was favourable to the 
Government’s view and unfavourable to Mr. Lloyd George. But this one use of 
their ‘informing’ power evoked a cry of anger from the opposition parties, who 
accused the Government of making an improper use of civil servants and Stationery 
Office publications for election propaganda. Probably the White Paper had no 
very great effect, but this one example suggests how easily a Ministry of Informa- 
tion may be used for a party purpose and how bitterly that use can be resented. 
Parties with great labour and self-denial raise election funds. They are prepared 
to face the fact that other parties do the same although they may often find 
the sources of them sinister, brewers or Trade Unions for example. But to find the 
other side adding to its armoury of propaganda from the public service and the 
public expense would seem to many to be intolerable. To be beaten by the other 
man’s money is hard enough, to be beaten by your own is too much to bear. 

For the second example we may imagine that in 1919 the Government of the 
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day had an efficient Ministry of Information at its disposal. The main task of the 
year was the Peace Treaty. It would not have required great prescience to foresee 
that the Treaty would incur some bitter criticism. A notable by-election at Central 
Hull had returned Commander Kenworthy who was to be with Col. Wedgwood 
one of the very few determined and sweeping critics of the Treaty in the House. 
Commander Kenworthy’s campaign had laid so much stress on the need for a 
generous peace that the defeated candidate, Lord Eustace Percy, in his speech 
after the poll specifically warned the electors of the grave dangers of too lax a 
peace. Even if this had not sufficed, the Ministry’s expert observation workers 
could no doubt have discovered the meaning of the election. The Government 
would then have begun to prepare a well-planned defence in depth of all the aspects 
of the Treaty. Pamphlets, lectures and paragraphs would have expounded the 
wisdom of the refusal of Mr. Lloyd George to permit a sum of reparations to be 
named. The weak Wilsonian expedient of holding German Colonies under 
mandate would be justified to the jingoes while the failure to restore them to 
Germany would be defended to the Radicals. The case for the so-called Polish 
Corridor would have been ably stated and the sacrifice made by Poland in accepting 
so narrow a strip would have been expounded. Much good might have come 
of all this since in the end the violation of Poland was the final casus belli of this war. 
The Government of the day might well have hoped that the expected attack would 
break itself against such well-prepared defences. But they might have been dis- 
appointed. For one thing the persons and parties whom they desired to silence 
may have been in reality more aggrieved by the khaki election, and their fury 
against the Treaty was to some extent their revenge for the infamy of °18. The 
defence of the Treaty would then have shifted to a defence of the election, and if 
this had resulted in proving that Mr. Lloyd George had promised merely to try 
and not to hang the Kaiser it would have been all to the good. None the less 
there would have been no lack of people who would have regarded all such 
Government propaganda as an outrage. But even then this propaganda might have 
failed because no Ministry of Information is likely to be able to compete with literary 
genius. The Government could hardly have known that one of their war-time 
Treasury officials would be moved by the Treaty to write one of the most famous 
pamphlets in European history. The Economic Consequences af the Peace became ina 
short time a veritable Bible. To its brilliant economic analysis there was probably 
no effective answer. On the shorter and slighter political passages there was much 
that could have been said. These included some obiter dicta on the election of 
1918, some aspersions on Poland and a shallow and misleading character sketch of 
President Wilson. But the power of the economic arguments gave the baser metal 
currency throughout the English-speaking world. One can imagine Government 
supporters demanding action to discredit this. They would say that they believed 
in free speech, that the power of the Government to engage in political propaganda 
must in no way be abused, but that there were some things which we could not be 
expected to tolerate, such things as malicious attacks on the Prime Minister, 
insults to a gallant ally gloriously renewing her national existence and caricatures 
of the illustrious President of the United States. The present writer holding as 
he does that the influence of Mr. Keynes’s book was, on the balance, vicious, may 
regret that at the time of its publication an antidote was not to hand, but he doubts 
if those who are zealous for the perpetuation of Government information services 
share that view. 
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Another difficulty arises. In 1924 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald came to power. He 
had been the most ferociously ill-used of the martyrs of °18. The Ministry 
would now be at his service for conducting a policy of appeasement towards | 
Germany. Public feeling on this question was certainly changing, but an abrupt 
change in public information and propaganda would have seemed somewhat 
bewildering to the public and would have created so painful an impression in 
France that it might have defeated the Prime Mimnister’s policy. It is not a 
necessary maxim of statesmanship that a government should always, all the time, 
say all that it has to say. But if we pay public officials for this purpose they are 
likely to press for permission to exercise their functions. 

A Ministry of Information armed with a brief in high political matters will tend 
to embitter political life. If it is confined to what may be termed the explanation 
of technical matters to the public, it is difficult to see why methods previously 
used should not suffice. They would probably be less expensive, and one day we 
shall once more begin to count costs in government. 

But a Ministry of Information does not only give out information. It may also 
collect it. One form of this activity is the War Time Social Survey which was 
recently examined by the Committee on National Expenditure in its report dated 
17 February, 1942.1 ‘This usually critical body found that the money spent on 
house-to-house canvasses, etc., to find out what the public were thinking, was well 
spent and the outcry raised against such practices in the summer of 1940 unfair and 
exaggerated. The report, however, is careful to explain that the scope of such in-* 
quiries and the staff employed had since been very properly restricted. It expressed 
disapproval of inquiries made to assess morale and stated that the Ministry of 
Food and the Board of Trade were the two departments which made most use of 
the information obtained. It was satisfied with ‘the scientific character of the 
methods used’, with the skill of the questioners and the ability of the directing 
staff, ‘not one of which is a civil servant’, this being apparently a point in its favour. 
The report refers to a debate in the Commons on 1 August, 1940. In this debate 
Sir Archibald Southby expressed indignation with what were known at the time 
as ‘Cooper’s snoopers’, that is to say, the house-to-house canvassers. He was 
following up an agitation in the Press against Mr. Duff Cooper, then Minister of 
Information. But in the debate the Ministry received much support from Sir 
Richard Acland and other members, in general young and on the radical side. 
They held that this activity on the part of the Ministry was beneficent, and clearly 
considered it a function of Government to canvass the public. Sir Archibald 
Southby no doubt hoped to be impressive with his theme of the Englishman’s 
home as his castle. But these ancient saws had little meaning to the forward- 
looking young members. Enthusiastic references were made. to Gallup polls and 
such methods of eliciting public opinion. The lively work on Mass Observation 
by Harrisson and Madge was cited as showing what great possibilities there weré 
in this new technique. 

The publication of the Report already referred to was the occasion of articles 
in The Times and the Economist. The Times of 28 March, 1942, with its editorial 
voice, approved of social surveys with due qualification, adding the warning: 
‘It is the business of the statesman to lead, and with his ear perpetually to the 
ground he is in no posture for leadership.’ This is sound doctrine, but can scarcely 
have been acceptable to the enthusiastic author of the article on the same page. 
It drew a correction 1 April from a professional sociologist, Mr. Durant, the Director 
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of the British Institute of Public Opinion. The author of the article indeed made 
great claims for surveys: ‘Research on this scale is something new in sociology. 
It is a new and quantitative bridge between the central government departments, 
in the past all too dependent for their information on variable local authorities, 
and the people of the country. It is in no way a rival to Parliament and Press 
but a valuable supplement. The time may not be far distant when requests for 
surveys may be initiated in the House of Commons.’ 

The Economist of 28 February, 1942 published an article on social surveys also 
approving of them and envisaging their continuation after the war. In this 
article there is a certain duality of opinion. It points out that the survey under 
discussion was concerned ‘with soap and hats’ and this statement is made ‘in 
case there are still members of the public and M.P.s who regard it as a thermometer 

‘in the mouth of public morale’. But it goes on to observe: “There is no reason 
why questions of public opinion such as, Do you agree with the composition of 
Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet? should arouse resentment except amongst M.P.s who 
regard such an assessment of public opinion as an encroachment on their own 
province.’ 

We need not be surprised that professional sociologists should welcome any 
form of addition to quantitative knowledge. Those of us who are in any way 
concerned with social science, or to use the more cautious term which the philo- 
sophic genius of Oxford imposes, social studies, have a very natural craving for 
numbers and measurement. The physical sciences can use exact methods with 
such success that we envy them, feel inferior to them and try as far as possible to 
emulate them. Unfortunately we are dealing with one of the most volatile of all 
observable commodities, the minds of men. This might lead us to believe that 
there were narrow limits to such’ observation and computation and that at the 
bottom of politics there must always lie a core of mystery. But to admit this would 
degrade us to the level of the philosophers and theologians. It is true that the 
science of psychology to which we pay much respect, such works for example as 
Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents might warn us how little there is that is 
static and mensurable in the human sentiments. But we can shake off these gloomy 
doubts and multiply our questions and tabulated answers. It is understandable 
that economists, who can do so much with Board of Trade returns of commerce, 
hanker after Ministry of Information returns of popular opinion.? But there still 
remains the problem of what to do with our figures when we have them. 

We may here put on one side any doubts that a critical inquirer trained in 
statistics or with personal field-experience in these surveys might have as to their 
accuracy. We will suppose that what is claimed for them is entirely true, that the 
places and types of persons chosen are such as to give a reasonably accurate 
picture of the opinion of the public. We will suppose that the questioners never 
in any subtle way suggest the answer, that their words and demeanour are entirely 
sterile, carrying no kind of mental contagion.’ We will suppose that with un- 
important exceptions the persons questioned would give the same answer at 
different times and to different people and that they will-not be affected by 
varying mental climates, such as the strain of Monday’s washing or the relaxa- 
tion of Saturday night, or at least that the questioners, who we are assured 
are highly trained, can make the needful delicate adjustments. The question still 
arises, What is to be done with the knowledge? Presumably it has more than an 
aesthetic value. 
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Now it will be noticed that the two writers in The Times and the Economist are 
both concerned to minimize the political importance of the surveys. The Times 
tells us that they are in no sense a rival to Parliament. The Economist points out 
that they are, in this case, concerned with soap and hats. But the Times writer 
suggests that Members of the House of Commons may even move to initiate such 
inquiries. He does not say with what purpose and to what effect. The Economist 
goes further and considers such questions as “Do you agree with the composition 
of Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet?’ as reasonable. (This example was quoted in the 
debate in 1940 referred to above.) And the writer goes on to give a snarl at the 
Members of Parliament in a way that reminds one of a French paper of the extreme 
Right sneering at Messieurs les Députés. These advocates of the surveys may claim 
that they are not advocating referendum methods, that they are leaving the 
influence of Parliament intact. But let us suppose that members do successfully 
move for a survey of opinion on some question of public interest. It may perhaps 
be some question of detail, such as whether people like the new aesthetic and 
hygienic standard window-frame for reconstruction houses. If the result of the 
inquiry is adverse, what do the members do? Do they scrap the new pattern? 
Do they deluge the public with propaganda to prove that it is good, or do they 
say that the public must take it or leave it? If they want to know something about 
the operation of a means test, are they to be guided by the result of a survey which 
reveals a public opinion which can only be satisfied by additional expenditure of 
twenty millions? But there is a Standing Order of the House, dated 1713, forbidding 
any motion for a charge on the public funds except on the request of the Crown. 
This is often broken in the spirit in debate, but a Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
find it more difficult to defy a House armed with the figures of a survey than to 
withstand individual members. Again what controversies might there not be 
about the terms of reference? The member for the Govan division of Glasgow 
might move for a survey of the effects of high rents in Glasgow. The member for 
the neighbouring division of Poloc might want to add a rider including in the 
survey the views and the condition of the owners of houses, widows and retired 
persons who had thus insured against old age. The nature of the survey would 
depend on the fate of this amendment. To go back to the past, in 1912-14 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Act was newly in operation. We know that it- was 
for a time extremely unpopular. A rising young Cabinet Minister, Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, lost two by-elections on his promotion to the Cabinet, one at Bethnal 
Green and the other at Ipswich. He considered himself that many of the poorest 
voters, the presumed beneficiaries of the Act, caused his defeat. A survey of the 
operation of the Act, although designed to inquire only into administrative details, 
could not have failed to show its unpopularity. What should the Government then 
have done? The social scientists may answer, ‘improve the administration’. But 
much of the discontent was against the whole Act, against the compulsory con- 
tributions or against the principle of State insurance. The Government might have 
made the Act non-contributory and faced the scorching anger of the Tories. 
They might have repealed it and faced the contempt of the social reformers. 
Or they might have done what they actually did and carried on with the working 
of the Act waiting for time and usage to come to their rescue. In that case, what 
good would have been done by the survey which could not already have been 
done by the hundreds of insurance committees and parliamentary questions and 
public debate? If members are to ask for information whenever they feel unsure of 
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the public mind they will find it difficult to avoid abdicating some of their respon- 
sibility, weakening their will and courage. 

In war time of course there is a better case for these surveys. We are living in 
siege conditions. The Government which imposes restrictions on us is like a 
commander who sends his orderly officer to the soldiers’ mess to ask for any 
complaints. Moreover, during the war there is virtual unanimity as to the supreme 
end of all the exertions of the State; we are only concerned with the best means 
to that end. But in peace the ends of public policy are often the chief subjects 
of dispute. Analogies from war to peace conditions are therefore dangerous. 

But the Economist makes a more damaging admission when it declares it to be 
reasonable to ask questions as to the composition of Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet. 
If these should reveal some very decisive view, what is to be the consequence? 
Has this man to go or that man to be promoted, and if not what do we gain from 
the labour and expense? The public mind also is volatile. A survey in 1go1 might 
have shown that the odious Pro-Boer Gampbell-Bannerman was unfit to be the first 
minister of the Crown, especially if the affairs of South Africa were in question. 
A survey in 1906 might have shown that that frivolous and evasive trifler, Balfour, 
was unworthy of public trust. Ask any four men, say a naval officer, a trade union 
leader, a Cambridge don and a minister of the Church of Scotland, the view which 
they took of Mr. Churchill’s judgment and capacity in the year 1902 and at every 
subsequent quinquennial period, and what would be the result? 

However much the enthusiasts for survey may try to define and limit the scope 
of their inquiries, however vigorously they may deny that they do not advocate 
the referendum, the practice which they favour is direct democracy. And it is 
direct democracy of a peculiarly unstable kind, most deleterious to initiative and 
responsibility in those who hold the executive power. It implies, in greater or less 
degree, a moving finger of popular sentiment which would conduct the orchestra 
of state. . 

In 1935 we had an experiment, imperfect no doubt, in the Peace Ballot. Those 
who signed that ballot were asked to state whether they believed in enforcing 
peace by military as well as economic sanctions. We know the Answer. Yes. 
6,833,803. No. 2,366,184. 

To a detached and logically minded observer from the moon, unfamiliar with 
the subtle nuances of English politics, the conclusion might have seemed simple. 
The verdict was for using force if necessary. But we know that many of the best- 
educated and most influential members of the community, including the ministers 
in office, thought that the ballot was a victory for pure pacificism, that it contained 
a warning against a strong foreign policy and almost placed an estoppel upon 
large-scale rearmament. For this there were two reasons, one good and one foolish. 
The first reason was that they noted that all the professional pacifists, Quakers 
and others, were active in promoting the ballot. The second was that they ob- 
stinately and ignorantly supposed that the principal promoters of the Ballot, men 
such as Lord Cecil and Professor Gilbert Murray, were pacifists in the same sense 
as Mr. Lansbury and the Rev. Dick Sheppard. Thus the national counsels were 
darkened and not made clear. 

It may be contended that in future we will have wiser ministers and more skil- 
fully framed inquiries. But at the present time we are having Gallup polls in which 
citizens declare themselves in favour of an offensive on the Continent this year. No 
doubt these persons mean that they would favour a successful offensive. If the 
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question were put to them as it must appear to the General Staff, ‘Are you pre- 
pared to lose x lives and y material with z chance of success?’ these persons would 
not be so wicked and so frivolous as to express an opinion. But the B.B.C. has told 
us that some American papers have regarded the raid on St. Nazaire as a direct 
answer to the public demand for an offensive policy. What if it had failed? What 
should we feel, ifas might well have happened, neither ships nor men had returned? 
It is true that Members of Parliament and other public men demand offensive 
action. But they do so in public; their words are marked and they can be judged 
hereafter. But this cannot be said of these anonymous donors of other people’s 
blood who fill the Gallup polls. 

It may certainly be admitted that there is a possible field for surveys ðf political 
opinion, with certain provisos. The first is that they should be as far as possible 
ex post facto. They should find what is felt about things which have been settled and 
which are in operation and the lessons drawn should not upset principles but merely 
help to smooth administration. The second is that they should not be framed so as 
to give or refuse a mandate to Parliament and to the executive ministers of the 
Crown to do their duty as men and as statesmen. 

In conclusion it may be permissible to reflect that the vicissitudes of time may 
suffice to cool the inordinate ardour of many politicians and journalists for keeping . 
and acting on a temperature chart of popular opinion. It must be’ remembered 
that many of these enthusiasts are young men and radicals. They have never 
known, except for two brief faltering periods of Labour Government, their own 
people, or anything resembling their own people, in power. Government has 
seemed to them a monopoly, in the purely political sphere a monopoly of the 
Conservative Party, and some have observed that the strange inequities of our 
Parliamentary system made that monopoly dependent on a minority of electors. 
From another angle it is a monopoly of the governing classes, the bourgeoisie, the 
. Capitalists. The people in the last.twenty years have never got either what they 
wanted or what was good for them. Let the people’s mind be laid bare and their 
hearts searched and lo, all will be well. The exclusion of a whole generation of 
young radicals from the responsibilities of power have given them a faith in the 
people as an entity that reminds one of the naivities of Godwin’s Political Justice 
and Tom Paine’s Rights of Man. Let the sacred well be tapped, let the healing 
torrents flow. Very different did things seem to their fathers in radicalism, the 
men who fought the long battle for social reform and political justice in the years 
from 1906 to 1914, whether as supporters of the brilliant but much hated Liberal 
Government of the day, or on the outer fringes as members or sympathizers of the 
Labour Party. It is doubtful whether a close and continuous measurement of 
popular feeling would have strengthened that Government in its task. Precise | 
statistical information revealing how little the. public cared for Education Bills, 
how indifferent or even hostile it was to such boons as labour exchanges or insur- 
ance, how much more dislike there was of a Government which shrank from 
building dreadnoughts than of a House of Lords which did not shrink from 
rejecting Licensing Bills, how many citizens were altruistically more concerned 
with Irish Protestants about to be murdered in their beds, through Home Rule, 
than with the danger of a dearer, smaller and darker loaf, all these things might 
have tended to breed a philosophy of politics which would fortify leaders to ignore 
the gusts of popular sentiment. Often enough the radicals of those days had 
reason to wonder whether Froissart had not been right when he spoke of the 
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English people, as of a ‘fell, proud, perilous and disloyal condition’, or to see them, 
as later Chesterton saw them: ‘It may be we were meant to mark with our riot 
and our rest God’s scorn for all men governing.’ 

At least let those who advocate the continuous conning of the people’s mind . 
think what they will feel when the people’s mind is turned against them, when the 
instruments of governmental persuasion are held in the hand of their enemies. 
And before they submit inadequately qualified propositions to haphazard popular 
comment they would do well to bear in mind a great remark of Gladstone, when 
he observed, that politics are too much immersed in matter. They would do well 
to seek election to the House of Commons offering their constituents, as did Burke 
before them, not a servile acquiescence in their moods but a manly exercise of their 
judgment. And in doing this they may find themselves rewarded by their own 
self-respect and also, in a degree which will surprise ee by the respect of those 


whom they profess to lead. 
R. B. McCatium 
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“1 Second Report from the Committee on National Expenditure, Session 1941-1942, 
» 17 February 1942. H.M. Stationery Office. 

2? The Committee on National Expenditure considered that the social survey 
would be more suitably placed under the War Cabinet with the Lord President as 
‘the Minister concerned. The Economist, in the article quoted, considers that after 
the war the survey service might be placed under the Privy Council in a position 
analogous to the Medical Research Council, in order to assure its scientific and 
independent character. If, as the present writer suspects, this inquisitory function 
of government became the subject of political controversy, such attempts to isolate 
the department would fail and probably result in putting the Lord President of the 
Council in a storm centre of politics. 

? The Committee on National Expenditure "states in its report that the inter- 
viewers employed are all women. This may be a necessary incident of war-time 
labour difficulties, but must none the less cause anxiety amongst zealots for sex- 
equality. 


THE GOLLECTION OF 
POPULATION STATISTICS 


NIMALS have urges to survive and to perpetuate their species. They are 

A catipped with various mechanisms which assist them to resist climatic 

conditions, the nature of their environment and other living things, where 

these are inimical, and other mechanisms which enable them to maintain existence. 

In its lowest terms, the screen grasshopper of a few years past surimed up precisely 

the simple facts of life: “The world owes me a living: I owe the world a living.’ 
(e; 
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Man, as an animal, has similar urges, but, in addition, he has acquired others 
during his long ‘period of existence. His urges are partly individual, partly tarily 
and partly cultural. 

We must assume that this is so, because man survives as an individual, the 
family unit survives and culture survives. In the course of the past fifty years . 
much has been written in many parts of the world about the prospects of maximum 
populations being achieved in particular countries, and about the further prospect 
of subsequent declines in these populations. These forecasts, which have generally 
been of the nature of statistical exercises, have been concerned with demonstrating 
that under certain given conditions certain results would inevitably follow. The 
implication to be drawn from these pieces of ‘political arithmetic’ is that it would 
be a bad thing if the tendencies indicated were allowed to continue. Very seldom 
does one read any explanation of the reasons for this supposed future decline of 
population being deplorable. Itis assumed that it would be disastrous if the number 
of people in a particular country declined, because there might be a danger that 
the particular culture of that country, the way of living and thinking, would die 
out. Knowing, as we do, of the mixture of peoples which inhabit a particular 
country to-day, we cannot pretend that what is thought deleterious is the pros- 
pect of the extinction of persons of certain racial origins. There are obviously 
possibilities of clashes between those who contend for the survival of different 
cultures. We are living in the middle of such a clash now. 

It is assumed that we, in Great Britain, would like to see survive the way of 
living and thinking that we have inherited from previous generations of people 
living in this island, who may or may not have been ancestors of ours (and how 
many of us know that our ancestors lived in this country a hundred years ago?), 
and we would like to feel that we have handed on the torch of our particular 
culture so that it would still be burning a hundred years hence. With present 
mortality and fertility patterns nearly one half of the children born to-day will not 
contribute to the next generation. 

After the war we cannot simply step back into conditions of 1939. There has 
been too much disturbance of the economic and social structure for this to be easy. 
Moreover, it would probably be a retrograde step if such a movement were made. 
Inevitably, we are forced to make plans for the future. This planning for the 
future is no novelty. The individual, in times past, has planned for himself and 
his family. The community has planned through its elected representatives in 
central or local government. Sometimes long-term plans have been possible, for 
instance with the building of churches and places for water storage, sometimes 
only short-term planning has been necessary, for instance with the laying-by of a 
stock of seed for the next year. But, whatever plans have been made in the past, 
whatever is done in the future, the essential basis of the plans is to ensure the ` 
survival of the people in the country, and with their survival the carrying-on of 
their way of living and thinking, though this may merely be implicitly accepted 
and not be stated as a motive. In the past, there has been a considerable demand 
for facts about the population. A manufacturer before building a factory has 
to ensure that he will have an adequate labour force, and if he is producing goods 
for consumption he necessarily acquaints himself with prospective demand. He 
must study certain population statistics. The Government; concerned with the 
task of looking after the well-being of the people, obviously requires information 
about them. There has been, there is and there will be consumption on a grand 
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scale of statistics of population. No one can expect to succeed in an undertaking 
which involves the community or part of the community without previous refer- 
ences to the relevant facts. In many reports of the activities of Government depart- 
ments one sees quoted certain data about population, for example in Criminal 
Statistics and Board of Education Reports and Circulars. There are to-day many 
business organizations which specialize in ‘Market Research’, the object being to 
advise traders about potential markets for their oe and all these are users 
of population statistics. 

Sometimes, the facts which are used in an investigation : are derived from known 
facts after certain arithmetical manipulations have been performed. For purposes 
of ‘Market Research’, the family is often regarded as the consumption unit and 
assumptions may be made about its potential buying power before the aggregate 
market can be assessed. Often, investigators rely upon a special sample because 
the official information is deficient in certain respects. In normal times a consider- 
able volume of unofficial investigation goes on with the object of supplementing 
the known facts about population. It is probably true to say that before the war 
the most important single fact about population, which was realized as of the 
utmost importance for any projected plan of any kind, was that the population 
was changing, not merely in aggregate but in structure. Population was dynamic, 
not static. Many writers on social and economic affairs in the past did not take 
sufficient account of this fluidity in the substance. of their writings. One of the 
reasons for this lack of notice of an important aspect of populations is probably the 
relatively unimportant place which had been assigned, in the past, to population 
investigations. For many years the Government has supplied, through various 
departments, much detailed information about agriculture and foreign trade and 
coal mining. In more recent times we have a considerable body of facts about the 
productive activity of industry, but we have been satisfied with a population 
census every ten years. As a community, we keep records showing the ownership 
of property such as dwelling-houses and motor-cars, but we did not keep records of 
the individual and family units of the population, until the present war brought 
National Registration of the individual. 

In normal times, a census of population was taken every ten years, though 
before the war the possibility of a census at quinquennial intervals was provided for. 
From the census, we could get exact information about the number of people in the 
country and in separate administrative divisions, towns, rural districts, etc. We 
had information about age, sex, civil condition (married, single, etc.), occupation 
and a few other facts relating to the individual. We had some information about 
the family structure and about the dwelling-places of the family. The amount of 
detail asked for was small, though valuable. In addition, registration of births, 
marriages and deaths is required as these occur. Consequently, it is possible to 
make estimates of population between census dates, where no allowance is made 
for migration. It was possible, to some extent, in normal times, to get an idea of 
the changes due to migration to and from the country from statistics published by 
the Board of Trade, though these did not pretend to have the same degree of 
exactitude as the statistics emanating from the Registrar General’s department. 
But for movements within the country itself we had to rely on other evidence culled 
from the activities of Local Authorities, who annually revised the voters’ register 
and who kept an account of inhabited houses in their areas. This kind of evidence 
it indirect: it is not a question of using statistics of all units of population or of all 
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family units, but it is a problem of estimating from known changes in the number 
of voters, who are certainly themselves population units, or known changes in the 
number of dwelling-places, something about changes in all population and family 
units. Inevitably, then, the Registrar General described population figures 
between census dates as ‘estimates of population’. 

Naturally, these estimates only enable us to get some idea of the aggregate size 
of a population in a certain locality. By making assumptions and putting certain 
figures through an arithmetical mill, we can derive some information about the 
age and sex structure of the population. But we cannot pretend to exactness, 
We could get some notion of changes in the occupational and industrial structure 
in broad regions from Ministry of Labour statistics relating to employment and 
unemployment. We may say, with some truth, that in periods between census 
dates, certain statisticians were living in a world of conjecture, including a portion 
which might almost be described as a maze of inspired estimates. And what a.joy 
when a census year came, with the Census Tables appearing at intervals over a 
period of years, each table containing facts, about which no apologies were neces- 
sary, as sometimes was the case with the estimates on which so much time and 
trouble had been spent. 

Modern business uses typewriters and duplicators instead of the old fashioned 
press, it supplements its registers with card-index systems, it uses loose leaf ledgers... 
The modern student rarely has a note book of the old kind, he uses a file of 
detachable sheets. With time, the citizen has accepted the idea of a passport 
for identification purposes in foreign countries, the soldier has his pay-book, the 
present-day citizen has his identity card, which has to be produced for rationing 
purposes and which he must show at the local registration office, when he moves to 
another town. The insured worker in industry (and he represents about one-third 
of the population), has his insurance card which he lodges when registering at an 
Employment Office of the Ministry of Labour. The card system may be regarded 
by some as a nuisance, but it is an easy method of administrative action. The 
individual person sees it in operation and uses it in his work, whether he works 
in an office or whether he is a manual worker. He already has an identity card. 
He is now ready for an identity card which shall carry more information about 
himself and his family. This kind of card has been used in other countries for 
some years. 

The identity card would contain the desired particulars and would be kept up 
to date. A duplicate would be kept in the local office of the administrative area in 
which the individual lived. This means that any local authority would know the 
total population of the area at any given time, simply by counting. the cards in the 
local boxes. Permanent removal would mean notification of this fact at the new, 
local office, with a consequent transfer of the duplicate from the old area to the 
new. This system is no longer a novelty, it has been in operation since the war, 
with the exception possibly of that part which refers to duplicates. We only need 
an extension of the present system. For the future organization of the affairs of the 
community, we certainly shall need facts of greater precision than some which 
have served in the past. The system of identity cards and duplicates should enable 
these more precise facts to be obtained with a minimum of delay. The time 
element is likely to be more important in the future than in the past. Previously, 
we have perforce been satisfied to receive published Census Tables relating to the 
population facts of 1931 several years after this date. At the same time, we were 
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accustomed to get monthly Accounts of Trade and details of monthly unemploy- 
ment and cost of living statistics about three weeks after the lapse of the period to 
which they related. In the future, we shall need to know population facts about a 
certain period within a very short time, or those facts will be comparatively less 
important. This will mean that the present system of local registration offices will 
continue with a possible expansion. 

This implies a change in the attitude of the community towards its members. 
In the past, property and goods which the community produces, uses and con- 
sumes appear to have been regarded as of more importance for record purposes, 
than the members of the community themselves. The war has brought to light 
many problems of man and woman power as important as or more important 
than problems of commodities, factories and production. As a consequence, 

“there has been a change of the kind mentioned. Men and women were needed 
for the armed forces, for civil defence, for factories as well as bricks, guns and 
materials. The Government must have been groping in comparative darkness on 
many occasions before coming to decisions; when their problems involved the 
right use of man and woman power. The population card index would have , 
supplied them with information of greater exactitude than was possible with the 
old census method supplemented by registers of births, deaths and marriages. 

We ought to assume that the lessons learnt from the present war period regarding 
the advantages of the identity card system will be used in any future plans drawn 
up by the leaders of the community. Furthermore, during the present war period 
the people in the country have shown that they are willing to try new things, which 
would have been regarded years ago as rather dangerous experiments. Under 
inspired leadership for the successful prosecution of the war, they have been 
willing to follow in untrodden paths. The resilience of the community to new 
situations has been often the occasion for laudatory comment. It is apparent 
that there is a prospect of the country being led in peace in the same degree as in 
war, and opinion seems to be crystallizing with the certainty that this will be 
necessary. There is no reason to doubt that any extension of a system, at present 
in operation as a part of our organized life, if the need for the extension is made 
plain as a useful part of our peace-time administration, will be accepted without 
difficulty. 

In the past, some members of the community have often regarded the Govern- 
ment as hostile to them. Legislation was not for them, it was for the other person. 
Many examples will occur to one — riding on the pedal of a bicycle against the 
traffic in a one-way street — smuggling scents and brandy from the Continent. 
This unfortunate attitude on the part of people was recognized. There appeared 
the following notice on the census form for England in 1931: ‘If any person whose 
duty it is to make a return or to give information refuses to do so, or wilfully gives 
false information, or uses otherwise than for the purpose of making the return any 
information given him for that purpose, he will be liable to a fine not exceeding 
ten pounds.’ There has been, obviously, need for education of the individual in 
citizenship. It is hoped that the attitude of the individual is progressively better 
in this respect. He is, after all, a part of the community, he is the government, 
He is quarrelling with himself when he fights his established leaders. As an indica- 
tion of the progress that has been made and is being made, perhaps one can quote 
some results of an important experiment made by the Ministry of Labour in 
1937-38. 
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In that period, the Ministry of Labour organized the voluntary keeping of 
accounts of expenditure by working-class households. Of 22,000 householders, 
who were asked to volunteer this kind of information, sixty per cent responded 
affirmatively and kept accounts relating to four different weeks in the year.: 
The forms, which were to be filled in, allowed room for data of expenditure of all 
kinds under different heads, and any person who supplied the required information 
would have to spend time and take trouble to do the job properly. It was by no 
means an easy task which this sixty per cent undertook. The Ministry of Labour 
rightly referred to this as a ‘highly satisfactory response’. For each budget a sum 
of as. 6d. was paid, with an extra as. 6d. if all four budgets were completed. The 
financial inducement was a mere 12s. 6d. for what was a considerable undertaking. 
The persons, whose business it was to introduce to the householders the idea of 
supplying this information, did their work very well indeed. There was no question 
of duty involved. Those participating in the inquiry were acting as good citizens, 
doing something which would help to a greater knowledge of working-class 
living, and doing something which might benefit the community as a whole. 3 

This example of the smooth working of a voluntary inquiry is not unique. In 
recent times there has been a succession of investigations, official and unofficial, 
large scale and small scale, where communal interests have prevailed over 
individual inertia and disinclination, where information has been voluntarily 
supplied and where no element of compulsion entered. Initially, when official 
investigations were started, it is probable that compulsion was necessary, that duty 
should be stressed and that penalties for non-compliance had to be referred to. 
But, with time, the people have become accustomed to what may be described as 
a certain amount of regimentation, they are more aware of the purposes of various 
inquiries, and they accept the idea that they should co-operate. Surely, the time 
has come to recognize this different point of view and to revise the official attitude 
to the participants in large-scale investigations. Perhaps, even, people may receive 
in the future a slight pecuniary recompense for trouble taken in supplying useful 
information. Instead of a person feeling that he had to go out of his way to notify 
the local Registrar of the birth of his child or the death of his parent, and that he 
had to do this within a certain period of time or risk getting into trouble, he would 
perform these operations gladly if there were a prospect of receiving the sum of 
one shilling, which perhaps would pay his bus fare. Many people who are good 
citizens would put more heart into the performance of their functions as good 
citizens if there were a reasonable expectation of out-of-pocket expenses being 
covered. In certain parts of the country it has been the practice for local 
authorities to give a slight rebate or discount on accounts due to them, when these 
accounts were settled promptly. This notion of a slight financial reward for action 
by good citizens has been utilized and its success has been demonstrated. 

What is advocated is a change in the whole system of population counting and 
the keeping of records of the population. Instead of registers of population let us 
have card-indexes. And with this change let us have a change in the attitude of 
the individual and the official servant of the community towards the supplying 
of information. Let the citizen receive payment each time he helps the community 
by contributing facts about himself to the common cause. But, first, it is desirable 
to discuss what kind of facts would be useful. 

We are thinking of the country containing an aggregate of individuals whose 
social and economic welfare is our concern. The desiderata are those facts which 
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will enable a government to do the best for the community in this field. For 
purposes of living and working the people have grouped themselves in families, 
they have congregated in towns and villages, they work together in factories, they 
have organized their leisure through clubs. The kind of facts which have been 
obtained in the past are facts relating to the individual, to the family, to localities, 
to industry and occupations. All these facts will be required in the future. We 
need to know about the individual person, his sex, age, civil condition, nationality, 
his occupation, the industry in which he works. It would be desirable to know the 
extent of his peregrinations within the country and abroad, his educational 
attainment, his age at starting work and retirement and many other matters. 
We necdeto consider the family unit, and to have facts about it, such facts as the 
size of the family, how many of the family are now living together, the ages of 
the members of the family, their occupations, the social status of the family. 
We should like to have some facts about individual and family incomes, about the 
size of the dwelling occupied by them, the rent paid and other facts. It is desirable 
to know what numbers of persons are in different occupations, what is the age and 
sex structure of this group, what is their educational attainment, and so on. We 
can put no upper limit to the amount of information which would be desirable 
for the properly organized community living of the people. In practice, we have 

, been content with a minimum of information, although, as time has gone on, this 
minimum has been raised. 

The new system could be started at the time of a census. The information 
obtained about the individual could be transcribed on the card, the face of the 
card being used for the facts relating to the individual, the back of the card for 
the facts relating to his family, that is, the family of which he is the head. It 
may be objected that people would resent their private affairs being recorded on 
cards which they might lose. This objection is reasonable, but it should be pointed 
out that many persons at present carry with them cards of this nature, and 
apparently are accustomed to risk the disclosure of private matters. Further, to the 
present generation, much which formerly was shrouded in the veils of secrecy is 
now openly displayed. But, this objection is not of a very serious nature. Since the 
card would carry a considerable amount of data, it is obvious that the best method 
of recording the facts would be to make use of codes, quite apart from the necessity 
for secrecy. Thus, the card need only be filled in, as far as many of its compart- 
ments are concerned, with numbers, letters or groups of numbers and letters, the 
precise significance of which would be known only to the officials. The back of the 
card would record the date of the holder’s marriage and particulars relating to the 
wife (or husband), together with data respecting their children, dates of birth, etc. 
Thus the individual’s card would also be a family card and the family cards could 
be used when data respecting families are required, as the individual cards are 
used for data respecting all persons. During the course of time, the recording of a 
birth brings also into existence a card for the child. Particulars respecting this new 
member of the population would be entered on his card. At the same time, 
relevant entries would be made on the cards of his parents. His coming into the 
community having thus been signalized, his further progress as a citizen will be 
shown by appropriate entries on the card. His ‘seven ages’ or as many of them as 
are thought worthy of record will be shown on his card. We may almost say that 
‘economic man’ of the old text books will have materialized as a ‘card man’. 

Each locality would have a registry or registries, in each of these would be kept 
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the duplicate. cards. Consequently, at any given time, if certain facts were to be 
known about all the people in an area, it would be merely a matter of card sorting 
and counting. Similarly, ifdata respecting families were required, a little investiga- 
tion would bring the facts to light. It is obvious that certain routine tabulations 
would be performed at regular intervals. Other special inquiries would probably 
be made less frequently. We have referred to the necessity for saving space on the 
cards and for secrecy. The punched card and the mechanical tabulator would 
naturally serve the purpose, and in addition save time and labour in sorting and 
counting the cards. It is hardly necessary to insist further on the practicability 
of such a system. Reference may be made to a paper by H. W. Methorst and J. L. 
Lentz on ‘Population Administration and the Family—Individual Card System in 
the Netherlands’,* where the system in use in Holland is described in some detail. s 

What kind of information is possible from this continued collection of cards? 
At regular intervals of a year (say), we could know precisely the sex and age 
structure of the population in the country and in each administrative area. From 
the family cards we could compute, at regular intervals, fertility data where the 
ages of the parents and the order of birth could be distinguished. We could follow 
the changes of the composition of the family. We could find the distribution of the 
occupied part of the population according to industry and occupation, nationally 
and locally. Up-to-date information about the labour force in any given area 
would thus be available. We could estimate the distribution of families according 
to social status. We could follow closely the changes in the number of children 
of different ages, and the numbers with different educational qualifications. For 
many problems, the facts themselves may be less important than the trends which 
would appear with time. In many cases it may be interesting to find out what 
relationships exist between (say) movement in the country and various other 
factors. The prospects of obtaining specific information are rosy, and the kind of 
information is only limited by the data which appear on the cards. In the course 
of time cards, like individuals, would become dead. The dead file would be useful 
for supplying us with exact information about mortality at different ages in different 
areas and for different occupations. 

It is apparent that there would be available a vast body of factual evidence 
which has previously never existed in the country. Many inquiries, which formerly 
relied upon estimates with a possibly large margin of error, would now be under- 
taken with the knowledge that the data were exact. Whereas, in the past, just as 
the anthropologist has built up a picture of early man from a skull (or part of a 
skull) and other evidences, we have been content to accept a blurred outline of 
the body politic derived from a few factual bones, in the future, we should be able 
to get a model with, at any rate, some part of the skeleton and perhaps a little 
stuffing. 

Formerly, the population unit which has been regarded as most important 
was the individual. Man, singly, has been the main concern of the social scientist; 
Man continues to be of interest; but the family is also of major interest. Demo- 
graphically, the family constitution has attracted attention in the past. As a social 
and economic unit, the family unit deserves much further consideration in the 
future. The behaviour of individuals is still linked with the behaviour of the 
family, This natural nucleus still persists to-day and its patterns are worth study. 
We have to distinguish between the family defined as the father, mother and 
their offspring, alive or dead, young or old, living with their parents or not, and 
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the family consisting of the parents or parent and those children who remain 
beside the hearth. We can differentiate between the two types, by referring to the 
second as the household. It is important, from many points of view, to know what 
proportion of such households are families where the heads of the household are 
husband and wife and where the other members of the household are their 
children. One has only to read books and reports on the subject of juvenile crime 
to realize the importance of the family and the effect of its behaviour pattern on 
the young. In the Ministry of Labour Gazette of December 1940, already referred to, 
one reads that out of 8,905 representative working-class households, the average 
number of wage or sdlary earners per household was 1.75 out of a total average 
household’constitution of 3.77 persons. In a paper read before the Royal Statistical 
Society on 16 June, 1942, Philip Massey quoted some figures of a similar nature 
computed during an investigation relating to expenditure in middle-class house- 
holds. They were — average number of wage or salary earners, 1.22 per household 
consisting of an average number of persons, 3.27. Formerly, economic man was 
the subject of investigation; in the future we must pay more attention to the 
economic family. The family group which comprises two or three earners may 
behave in a different fashion from the family group where the head of the house- 
hold is the sole earner. During war time, extreme instances, such as that of a 
smother and seven daughters, whose ages range from 15 to 27, all working in the 
same factory, are worthy of notice in the daily newspaper. After the war, when 
conditions similar to war time are likely to prevail, the average number of earners 
per household is likely to be greater than before 1939. Further, we know that a 
considerable number of families have been split up during the war, owing to 
members joining the Forces or moving to a strange town to work, and evacuation. 
We do not know to what extent this disruption of the normal family life due to war 
conditions is likely to continue in the post-war period. The repercussions of this 
kind of disintegration of the family on social behaviour are matters of conjecture. 
The card system will enable us to become aware of the facts relating to the 
family constitution at the time when a knowledge of these facts will be vital. 
An allied problem to that of the household is that of the dwelling-place. Re- 
distribution of the population and destruction by enemy action has already brought 
to many localities the question of accommodation. This will be one of the 
immediate post-war riddles. Again, this is a family or household problem rather 
than an individual one, and the more the facts about the group are known, the 
better will the problem be solved. We must also think of individuals grouped in 
other ways, for instance, by occupation and industry. When we pass to a peace 
economy from a war economy, when questions arise of converting factories from 
one use to another, naturally the available labour force will be of paramount 
importance. Sex, age, mobility and degrees of skill should represent the minimum 
requirements of knowledge about the labour force available in different localities. 
It is likely that an effort will be made to maintain the national output of goods and 
services at a high level after the war, in order that as much as possible shall be 
divided up, in the form of income, amongst the population. This will probably 
mean a continuation of the present organization of part-time women workers and 
the retention, perhaps on a part-time basis, of the services of older people in 
employment, after the age at which they would normally have retired. It would be 
desirable again to have a full acquaintance with the facts about the number and local 
distribution of such workers. For many years, the organization of the community 
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into groups for the use of leisure attracted the attention of the authorities. We 
need only mention the use of clubs for athletics fostered alike by local authorities 
and business firms, the continued development of Adult Education and the wire- 
less discussion groups. This kind of work is likely to be continued, but it would be 
advisable to have more knowledge about the educational attainment of individuals 
and their leisure interests. After the war, it appears likely that there will be a plan 
for agriculture. Although the vast network of bus transport which existed before 
the war brought the amenities of the towns closer to the rural districts, for many, 
urban liveliness, together with other things, was a greater attraction than rural 
peace, and the drift to the towns continued. The more information there is about 
people and families the better founded will be the plans for the retention of the 
agricultural population on the land. 

The initial stages of the beginnings of the identity card system on an extended 
scale are fraught with difficulties which can be overcome with planning. What is 
first required is an acceptance by the official mind that many of the old-fashioned 
reticences have been submerged by the necessity for more neighbourliness and 
give-and-take between individuals, and an acceptance of the fact that the com- 
munity is now united, probably more than ever in the past, to a common effort, 
and is willing to subordinate some of its private interests for the common weal, 
so long as the members of the community understand fully the need for this 
subjection. At the same time, some people do like to get a little recognition from "7 
the powers that be when they act as good citizens, and if this recognition takes a 
financial form so much the better. The main problem would be deciding what 
minimum of factual information respecting the individual and family it would be 
desirable to record. This decision would have to be taken after a committee 
had worked on the problem. We hope that the members of the committee will be 
aware of the many aspects of the future economic and social life of the country, 
will have some acquaintance with the lives of ordinary people and families, and 
will be bold and resolute in their recommendations for ensuring an adequate 
factual knowledge of the population. 

E. C. RHODES 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
TRADE POLICY 


AN ANALYSIS OF TENDENCIES IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


This study was carried out for the Joint Committee of the Foreign Research and Press Service, 
Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey, and the Institute of Statistics, Oxford 
o one has formulated more clearly than Mr. Sumner Welles the growing 

| V realization by American public opinion of the fact that American trade 
policy during the inter-war period has played an important part in the dis- 
integration of the world trading system: ‘Our high tariff policy— he said — reached 
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out to virtually every corner of the earth and brought poverty and despair to in- 
numerable communities.’ In order to compensate for the disappearance of their 
markets in the United States, Mr. Welles continued, other nations had to resort 
to such methods as restrictive quotas, preferential arrangements and bilateral 
trade and payment agreements. The United States, so he hoped, ‘will not furnish 
as it did after the last war, an excuse for trade-destroying and trade-diverting 
practices.’ The purpose of this paper is to study what trade methods the United 
States is hoping, or likely, to employ; and how it is planning to solve the problems 
the outcome of which has been that strong trend towards bilateral and discrimina- 
tory trade methods, which the Americans, according to many statements, both 
official and private, do not wish to sée continued after this war. 

United States foreign trade policy, like that of every other country, is not 
derived logically from-‘any body of economic doctrine: it is the outcome of a com- 
plicated play of forces, both inside and outside the American economy. The 
essentially liberal outlook of Mr. Cordell Hull is one of these forces, but by no 
means the only, or the most decisive, one. Mr. Hull, when taking over the State 
Department in 1933, could not override all the circumstances which militated 
against the rigorous application of his doctrines; nor did the developments in the 
political and economic situation outside the United States make the task he had set 

, himself any easier. There is also a rather general divergence between the theories 
professed by some practical business men and politicians, and their practice. The 
theories are oftén a reflection of past practice, and present practice frequently 
foreshadows future theory. A study of actual practice, therefore, would normally 
prove more illuminating than a recital of avowed principles. There are Americans 
far more liberal than actual policy, and there are others who feel that actual policy 
is far too liberal. Thus the views attributed to ‘the United States’ in the following 
are not the views of every American, nor necessarily of any American; they are 
merely the views which would be logically compatible with American practice. 


1. The Hull Programme 

No country’s export trade suffered a more serious decline between the years 1929 
and 1934 than that of the United States. American exports slumped to less than 25 
per cent of their 1929 value, and, what is perhaps even more significant, the share 
of United States exports in world exports declined from over 15} per cent in 1929 to 
about 11 per cent in 1934. It was the super-protectionism of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff of 1930 which was largely responsible for this development; formal protests 
were received in Washington from thirty-three trading nations, and many of 
America’s best customers, like the British Empire, France, Italy and Spain, 
retaliated immediately. The Hull Programme, inaugurated in July 1934, was 
designed to reverse this disastrous development. The State Department viewed the 
ruling tariff rates not as ‘protection’ in the accepted sense of the word, but as a sort 
of ‘over-protection’, and it hoped to obtain concessions for American exports by 
reducing over-protection, to a level which, while safeguarding the interests of 
American producers, might yet allay some of the grievances of the other countries. 

Until 1934 the United States had always (with very few exceptions) pursued an 
autonomous tariff policy, deciding unilaterally, by Congressional action, on the 
kind and degree of protection it desired: It turned out to be a policy of high pro- 
tection. As long as its Balance of Payments on current account had a tendency to be 
negative, this policy proved quite sufficient; but after the late war had made the 
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United States one of the biggest creditor nations in the world and had established 
conditions under which the United States’ current account consistently showed a 
surplus, a tariff policy which took no account of the dollar requirements of the rest of 
the world was bound, sooner or later, to hamper the free flow of United States 
exports. In 1934, therefore, the United States decided to make an attempt to drive | 
4 wedge into the towering tariff walls facing its exports, by the methods of 
‘reciprocal’ or ‘bilateral’* bargaining. The Hull Programme desired to use such 
bargaining for the purpose of inaugurating a long-term policy of tariff reduction, 
and provided that any duty concession made during the course of reciprocal bar- 
gaining in favour of one country should apply immediately to all foreign countries, 
except those that discriminated against American exports. Thus, the trade agree- 
ments programme rests upon a twofold basis: on the principle of reciprocal con- 
cessions, and on the principle of unconditional Most-Favoured-Nation (M.F.N°) 
treatment. It represents an effort to adapt the time-honoured doctrine of ‘non- 
discrimination’ to a world in which many nations employed the bilateral technique 
without regard for the interests of third parties. ; 

What does ‘equality of treatment’ or ‘non-discrimination’ imply? It implies the 
wish of the United States to be able to sell in all the markets of the world whenever 
their product is cheaper or better than that of their competitors, and not to be 
prevented from selling by discriminatory tariffs, quotas or exchange restrictions. 
William Diebold, Jr., in his book, New Directions in Our Trade Policy, writes aS 
follows: 

‘The aim of the Hull Programme to restore “equality of treatment” to its formerly 
dominant position in commercial policy was not a quest after an unctuous ideal; 
it was, rather, an attempt to revive a condition of trade very beneficial to the 
American Economy ... Equality was a democratic ideal, a principle of laissez- 
faire capitalism, the basis of “decent, honourable, and fair commercial relations”; 
for the United States it was also helpful, expedient, and profitable.’ 

Being a high tariff country itself, the United States concedes the right to every 
country to decide unilaterally upon the degree of protection it wishes to afford its 
home producers; but such protection, the Americans insist, should be applied 
without discrimination against all foreign suppliers; having itself adopted the 
system of import and export quotas in a number of instances (mainly agricultural 
produce; import quotas for sugar; export quotas for wheat, etc.) the United States 
— despite a definite theoretical preference for free methods — raises no objections 
against quantitative regulation as such, but insists that quotas should be distributed 
fairly among all producers on the basis of the quantities actually delivered during 
a pre-quota ‘representative period’; as they have evolved, moreover, their own 
system of export subsidies — mainly for cotton and wheat flour — it is not subsidies 
as such that the Americans object to; but subsidies, again, should be given without 
discrimination; they should be fixed per unit of the exportable commodity and not 
be varied for different purchasing countries. Even straightforward barter deals, 
like the exchange of 600,000 bales of surplus cotton from the United States 
for 85,000 tons of Malayan rubber before the war, were not deemed to be discrimi- 


* Americans frequently refer to the Hull trade agreements as ‘bilateral’ agree- 
ments, because these arise out of negotiations conducted between two countries 
only. But equally frequently they mean by ‘bilateral’ methods such as discriminate 
in favour of the contracting parties and therefore against third parties. In the 
following ‘bilateralism’ will be used in the sense of ‘discriminatory bilateralism’. 
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-natory, because these commodities were specifically earmarked as a war reserve 
and the transaction did not interfere with ‘ordinary commerce’ or hurt the interests 
` of.third parties. The American practice, therefore, is not against tariffs, quotas, 
- exports subsidies, or even barter deals as such; it is against ‘discrimination’. The 
United States Government wishes to maintain, in the interests of its own import 
and export traders, a world trading system whereunder the individual trader is 
able to calculate his chances of doing business by reference to comparative costs. 
The maintenance of a firm basis for individual cost calculation is considered an 
indispensable condition for a country which, like the United States, looks mainly 
_ to private firms to carry on its foreign trading. 

It was largely the example given by the decline of America’s export trade to 
Germany that hardened American determination to stand up against any further 
extension of bilateral trading methods which diverted trade from the channels 
given by the structure of international prices. United States raw cotton exports to 
Germany declined in the most disturbing fashion, although American cotton prices 
and qualities were strictly competitive: in 1937 the quantity exported had sunk to 
but 344 per cent of its 1934 level. Similar declines occurred in all United States 
agricultural exports to Germany, and thus the American economy was hit in one 
of its weakest spots. 

Not that Germany was the only country: the United Kingdom, io, abrogated 
the doctrine of unconditional ‘equality of treatment’ in favour of British Empire 
countries, Scandinavia and Argentina, and imposed upon these countries a policy 
which reacted detrimentally on the interests of American exporters; and as exchange 
control spread all over the world, the majority of nations deviated from the ' 
principle of ‘buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market’, and tended to 
adopt the principle of ‘buy where you sell, even if prices are non-competitive’. 

In a world economy thrown out of equilibrium by the appearance of ‘trouble- 
some surpluses mainly in agricultural commodities, the United States observed 
that every extension of discriminatory bilateralism tended to solve the problem of 
other countries’ surpluses at the expense of United States exports. It observed that 
any country which failed to use its capacity to import as a means for the promotion 
of exports saw its foreign trade dwindle away. Thus Mr. Hull brought American 
foreign trade policy into line with world developments by adopting the principle of 
reciprocal bargaining; at the same time he tried to safeguard the interests of the 
American importer and exporter by holding out for ‘non-discrimination’ and the 

-unconditional application of the M.F.N. clause. 

The attempt to reconcile these two principles led to almost insuperable practical 
difficulties. The choosing of a ‘representative period’ for quota distribution; the 
selection of items for duty reduction or for export subsidies; the very granting of 
credits for export promotion, etc. — all these involve administrative decisions which, 
in the nature of things, must be to some extent arbitrary. The necessity to take 
such decisions opens the door to discrimination; but it does not necessarily bring 
itin. Under the pressure of sectional interests and political needs the State Depart- 
ment was frequently forced to deviate from the liberal course it meant to follow. 
Yet that does not alter the fact that ‘non-discrimination’ is viewed as the ideal and 
that any discriminatory practices which the circumstances appeared to demand 
are looked upon as exceptions. The final touchstone as to whether a particular 
act of policy is compatible or incompatible with the principle of non-discrimination 
is afforded by the way in which it affects the basis of calculation for importers and 
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exporters. If that basis of calculation is distorted by completely arbitrary elements 
(such as will be discussed later) then there is no doubt that the practice must be 
considered discriminatory. If, on the other hand, this basis of calculation, ‘i.e. 
the supremacy of competitive costs as a guide to the flow of trade, is not drastically 
interfered with, the State Department has been found to acquiesce in or even 
defend policies as non-discriminatory although they involved a preferential 
exchange of trade concessions among two trading partners wishing to intensify 
their commercial intercourse. 


2. Discrimination under the Hull Programme : 
The State Department made no attempt to counteract the idea that enlarging. 


exports was the primary goal of the programme, and advertised increased exports as, 


the main justification of the programme. Mr. Hull said in a speech in 1940: 
‘We have reduced duties only to the extent to which, after . . . careful examination, 
it was found that such adjustments would not be prejudicial to any established 
branch of production in agriculture, in mining, or in manufacturing industry. 
Where necessary, as an additional safeguard, we have limited the amount of 
imports which would be permitted to come in at the reduced rates of duty.’ 
Import concessions, therefore, were made mainly as a means to the furtherance 
of exports. And the Washington ‘negotiators had to be careful not to incur 
the wrath of protectionist producers at home by making import concessions which, 
through the working of the M.F.N. clause, would have bestowed considerable 
benefits upon third parties without ‘producing any concessions in return. In a 
world of nations which — for various reasons — were not ready for a liberalizing 
trade policy, the principle of reciprocity proved incompatible with the doctrine 
of M.F.N. treatment, and the Washington negotiators required ingenuity to find 
away out of the dilemma. Concessions, consequently, were largely limited to goods 
of which the contracting party was the ‘principal supplier’, and where no such 
goods could be found they were ‘created’ by introducing new classifications in 
the tariff schedule. In many cases concessions were limited to goods so specifically 
defined that de facto only the contracting party could supply them. Under the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement the United States made duty reductions on 468 
items, of which 196 were new classifications. All these reductions together affected 
United States imports which in 1937 had amounted to about $90,000,000 and of 
which the United Kingdom had supplied two thirds. Thus the letter of the M.F.N. 
clause was fully maintained, though hardly its spirit. Further discriminatory 
practices were made possible by America’s ‘Invisible Tariff’ with its long-standing 
regulations against ‘unfair competition’, ‘dumping’, etc., its quantitative restric- 
tions of imports, and plant and animal quarantines. Sanitary regulations were 
employed, e.g. to exclude Argentine meat products, without adequate scientific 
justification. 

Discrimination was strongest against Japanese exports, though Japan was 
never — like Germany and for a time Australia — excluded from M.F.N. treat- 
ment. Tariff Commissioner Fox testified in 1940: ‘I do not know of any country 
that has received as little direct benefit from the trade agreements as Japan. 
Not more than 3 per cent of our imports from Japan have received the benefit 
from concessions granted in the trade agreements.’ A similar instance was afforded 
in connection with the recent United States-Venezuela Trade Agreement, when 
the ‘representative period’ for the fixation of oil import quotas was so chosen,’ that 
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Mexican oil exports were virtually excluded from the benefits due to them under 
the M.F.N. clause. 

Thus the strain placed upon the M.F.N. principle by reciprocal bargaining and 
discrimination was considerable. But the M.F.N. clause still stands as the corner- 
stone of American trade policy. Only for one purpose — and this is significant for 
the future — has the principle been officially suspended: ‘The United States had 
expressed its willingness to recognize — (as non-discriminatory) — regional groups 
with open membership which aimed at a reduction of trade barriers and to 
sanction small economic blocks with closed membership which did not discriminate 
against our trade in so far as countries outside the block were concerned.’* 

A number of such plans for economic blocks failed because of the refusal of the 
United Kingdom, and to a less extent of France, to waive M.F.N. privileges. But 
the United States actually was prepared to waive the clause in order to permit con- 
cessions by Czechoslovakia to the Danubian countries, by Finland to Estonia, by 
Sweden to Norway and Denmark, by Turkey to the countries previously part of 
the Ottoman Empire, for concessions among Central American Republics, and, 
lately, among some of the South-American States. 

Summing up, we may perhaps say that the Hull Programme represents a 
resolute attempt on the part of the United States to stem the rising tide of protec- 

, tionism the world over, and to inaugurate a long-term drive for tariff reductions. It 
employs — as a ‘wedge’ — that part of the reciprocal technique which does not 
destroy the basis of cost calculation needed by importers and exporters; it puts ` 
up a determined resistance against the arbitrary and discriminatory handling of 
quantitative controls (quotas), subsidies, and foreign exchange restrictions; it 
stands essentially for trade expansion by methods of co-operation and against 
methods of cut-throat rivalry. 

Without detracting from the merit of Mr. Hull’s achievement it can also be said 
that the United States could more easily follow a liberalizing trade policy than 
any other country, (1) because the tariff rates established by the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff were so excessively high that even considerable duty concessions would not 
greatly impair the de facto efficacy of the protective system; and (2) because, as the 
owner of the world’s largest gold fund and of an industrial system unequalled in 
many ways for its efficiency and high quality output, the United States was never 
forced even to consider its own Balance of Payments position. Both the technique 
and the aims of Mr. Hull’s policy were conditioned by the exceptionally strong 
position of the dollar. Had the majority of the other countries found themselves 
in a similarly strong currency position, they could have responded more whole- 
heartedly to the appeal of the Hull Programme. Instead, their very weakness 
drove many of them in a different direction: the main driving force behind the 
spreading of discriminatory bilateralism was the disequilibrium in the inter- 
national Balances of Payments — a force largely disregarded by American policy, 
but too ominous for potential deficit countries to be allowed to remain unchecked. 


3. Discriminatory Bilateralism and the Balance of Payments Problem 

Thé fundamental nature of the Balance of Payments problem is not always fully 
appreciated in America. Imports and exports are like Siamese twins who grow or 
decline together. The United States must in the long run accept foreign goods or 
services in payment for its exports and the service of its loans — or else be faced with 
default. Out of the security afforded to the United States by its huge gold fund 
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Americans are apt to overlook that the length of the ‘run’ depends upon the size of 
available gold (or dollar) reserves, and that reserves have been, are, and will be 
very short in the case of many tr ading nations. When they are very small or non- 
existent, then the ‘run’ is so short that no commitment to import can be entered 
into without a counterbalancing certainty of export. Then the clearing principle 


is adopted to give that certainty of export. 


A country faced with a deficit in its Balance of Payments can seek to restore 
equilibrium either by reducing its imports of goods and services, or by increasing 
its exports. The volume of its exports is largely outside its own control, and any 
attempt to increase it drastically is liable to encounter almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties. The volume of its imports is within its own control, but where imports 
consist largely of essential materials and foodstuffs, the decision to curtail them is, 
not easily taken. The difficulties are enhanced when there is reason to-fear that a 
curtailment of imports in itself may redound to the disadvantage of exports, so that 
the deficit, or rather the ratio of imports to exports, might remain unchanged, in 


spite of a shrinking turnover. 


In a situation like that Bilateralism suggests itself as an easy way of escape. 
Why not curtail imports only from those countries which in any case are poor 
customers for our exports? Then the possible reaction against our exports will be 
minimized. Why not make it a principle of policy that we shall be good customers 
only to those who are good customers to us? Since our deficit forces us to reduce 
our imports, why not concentrate the reduction on those countries which, by the 
insufficiency of their purchases, involve us in deficits? If we discriminate in favour 
of our best customers, if we give them preferential treatment at the expense of our 
worst customers, then our curtailment of imports will not deprive them of the 
purchasing power to buy our exports; we shall be able to maintain total turnover 
at the highest attainable level. If, however, we do not discriminate in favour of our 
best customers, but curtail imports all round, irrespective of the country of origin, 
then we deprive our customers of the very purchasing power that they would have 
expended on our exports; our imports will shrink, but our exports will shrink too, 
though possibly at a smaller rate; we may, in the end, get rid of the deficit, but 
total turnover will suffer out of all proportion to the object achieved. Thus runs 


the argument of the Bilateralists. 


Once this argument is accepted, it is clear that clearing agreements or payments 
agreements suggest themselves as the best instruments to carry this policy into 
effect. Let the importing country pay for its imports in some form of blocked 
currency which the exporting country can use only for buying the goods and 

“services of the former. Then the transfer aspect of the Balance of Payments 
. problem as between these two countries is solved. If similar agreements are concluded 
with all countries, then this side of the Balance of Payments problem is solved 


altogether. 


Up to the present time clearings have always been bilateral. Attempts have 
been made to multilateralize clearings by the swapping of clearing’ balances, 
but in actual practice this has proved extraordinarily difficult. Thus ‘clearing? > at 
the present time, stands for ‘bilateral clearing’, and we have to ask the quéstion 


to what extent and under what conditions bilateral clearing is discriminatory. 


The Americans consider a clearing agreement as discriminatory because it 
induces a country that is a creditor on clearing account to give preference to the 
goods of its debtor, even if they are dearer or of poorer quality than those of others. 


> 
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If the Argentine has a blocked sterling account in the United Kingdom its import 
policy will be inclined to discriminate in favour of British goods and against 
American, because it is anxious to spend sterling while reluctant to spend dollars. 
This.is no mere theory; it is to the Americans a fact of experience. 

_ The Argentinians, of course, might point out that they have really no choice in 
the matter, because they could not procure sufficient dollars even if they wanted to, 
since their sterling balances are not freely exchangeable, and that the scarcity of 
dollars is a ‘cost factor’ to them, although one that is not reflected in their peso 
prices. Thus the American doctrine of comparative peso costs is not applicable. 
Every hundred pesos’ worth of goods bought from Britain leads to a hundred pesos’ 
worth of, goods exported.to Britain, whereas a hundred pesos’ worth of goods 
bought from the United States may lead to the loss of a hundred pesos’ worth of 
‘gold. Since exporting surplus goods is preferable to exporting scarce gold, it may 
very well ‘pay’ to give 110 pesos for a commodity to Britain, rather than to give 
100 pesos for the same commodity to the United States. 4 

The American objection to all this is a very simple one: It spoils our trade. The 
American exporter is not responsible for the deficiency of United States buying. If 
peso prices are so low that he cannot compete, he knows where he stands. But if 
peso prices are such that it looks as if he could be competitive, and yet he finds him- 
self excluded from business by administrative decisions of the foreign authorities, 

' which to him must appear entirely arbitrary, then he feels a just sense of grievance. 
He does not recognize any ‘cost items’ that are not expressed in the price; he cannot 
recognize them because market prices are the only things by which he can judge 
whether business can be done or not. : 

These two arguments are irreconcilable. As long as Balances of Payments are 
in disequilibrium, the currencies of the surplus countries will be scarce. One 
country’s surplus is another country’s deficit. A deficit country cannot help 
adopting policies that, whatever their form, will put a premium on the scarce 
currencies. If the currency of one particular deficit country is overvalued as 
against the whole rest of the world, devaluation may prove the simplest and 
most efficient way to put a premium on all foreign currencies. But if that currency 
appears overvalued only with regard to the currency of one leading surplus country, 
say, the United States, then devaluation might ease the shortage of dollars, 
but would at the same time disturb the trade relations with the whole rest of the 
world. If many currencies appear overvalued as against the dollar, equilibrium 
is not brought very much nearer when one of them is devalued: they should all 
devalue collectively; in other words, the dollar should appreciate. If the dollar is 
not allowed to appreciate (in the example given), then any one deficit country, 
rather than plunging into devaluation, will develop other means and methods of 
putting a premium on the scarce currency, and these methods will inevitably take 
the form of what the United States considers ‘discrimination’. 

If the surplus countries realize that such practices arise as a defence against 
the surplus in their Balances of Payments-— a surplus which by mathematical 
necessity corresponds to deficits somewhere else — then they will appreciate also 
wheré the real tasks of the future lie for them. The only ultimately effective 
weapon against a spread of ‘trade-destroying and trade-diverting practices’ is, for 
the Americans, to bring their own Balance of Payments into equilibrium, which 
means an increase in the volume of United States imports relatively to United 
States exports; it means import surpluses paid for by an export of gold. 

D 
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4- The United States Balance of Payments 

A speaker at a recent meeting of the American Economic Association declared 
that in the case of Germany exports were only a means to imports and added 
paradoxically that ‘thus the German policy was more closely in accord with the 
thinking of English free-trade economists of the middle of the nineteenth century 
than is (United States) policy. We stress exporting as an end in itself, considering 
imports as á necessary evil’. For more than twenty years now the United States has 
achieved an average annual surplus on current account of between 700 and goo 
million dollars. Yet by September 1939 the United States found its net 
creditor position reduced to less than one-third of the 1934 total, namely to 
$2,750 million, its foreign assets amounting to only 131 per cent of igs foreign 
liabilities.* Not since some time during the last war had the American net 


creditor position been so low. Taking a very broad view of the matter we can’ 


say, therefore, that the total of all American Balance of Payments surpluses since 
a certain moment (not exactly determinable) during the last war, to the extent 
that they were not lost by default or depreciation, have been converted into gold. 
During one period United States export surpluses were compensated by United 
States lending, and no gold flow resulted; during another period export surpluses 
were maintained simultaneously with a liquidation of foreign assets, and gold 
flowed to the United States; in more recent years export surpluses, liquidation of 


foreign ‘assets, and importation of European ‘hot money’ all contributed to a gold “° 
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flow of fantastic proportions. Whether it was American reluctance to import 
because of home unemployment or foreign eagerness to buy American goods for 
purposes of peace or war — the American surplus fluctuated, but was always 
there. Its conversion into gold has left the Americans with a gold fund of approxi- 
mately $23 billions. 

So far-reaching a concentration of the world’s gold in the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve System could only lead to a serious derangement of the international 
exchange mechanism. It deprived large parts of the world of the very reserves 
that are the first essential for maintaining anything like a Free Exchange System. If 
American surpluses on current account continue after this war, this will imply 
that the United States will either have to absorb more gold or to resume large- 
scale foreign lending. 

The American exporter is satisfied as long as he can obtain the counter-value 
of his exports in the form of dollars. It is of no immediate concern to him whether 
he receives these dollars (ultimately) from American importers, or from American 
investors. To the extent that exports go to pay for imports, he receives them from 
the American importer; to the extent that export surpluses are invested abroad, 
he receives them from the American investor; to the extent that export surpluses 
are converted into gold, he receives them from the American Treasury. 

American private investors are no longer as anxious as they used to be to invest 
their money abroad. The natural tendency of the American exporting interests, 
therefore, is to try to induce the United States. Government either to finance export 
surpluses by buying gold or itself to enter the field of foreign lending. The outcome 
of pressure in this direction, amongst other things, was the formation, in 1934,‘f the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. The activities of the Export-Import Bank 
since the outbreak of the war have been mainly confined to Latin-America and 
China. During 1940 the Bank authorized loans totalling $168,000,000 for Latin 
America, compared with $46,000,000 in 1939. Since then a further sharp increase 
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has taken place. These loans were made chiefly to finance the sale of United States 
agricultural and industrial products and to support the exchange position of the 
countries concerned. 

Some countries, however, notably Argentina, have shown no eagerness to 
accept such loans. The spokesmen of Mexico, too, have given warnings against 
‘stabilization’ loans, pointing out that they would merely enable the debtor nation 
to persist in a policy of buying beyond its means and would store up trouble for the 
future. Latin America is, on the whole, ready to accept United States capital in 
the form of productive equipment, provided that there is a fair chance that such 
equipment will produce goods which directly or indirectly make available the 
foreign exchange required for the service on, and the repayment of, the loans. 


.The Latin American nations know from their own bitter experience that inter- 


national capital transactions, if not co-ordinated with the international flow of 
goods, carry great hidden dangers. United States’ eagerness to buy Latin American 
products is for the time being so great that it looks as if there were no danger that 
American purchases in the future might ever again be insufficient to facilitate the 
liquidation of indebtedness. But is not this security more apparent than real? Mr. 
Warren Lee Pierson, the president of the Export-Import Bank, has admitted frankly 
that the Bank since its foundation has been almost exclusively an Export Bank, and 
‘only a small part of the Bank’s business has consisted of financing the importation 
of foreign products.’ Any further long-term expansion of the Bank’s activities will 
depend on whether it will succeed in developing both the activities which are repre- 
sented in its name. 

` The attitude of certainly a considerable section of American economists towards 
this problem was voiced by W. A. Brown, Jr., at the meeting of the American 
Economic Association in December 1940, when he said: “There will be an outcry, 
already heard with reference to Latin America, for large international credits to 
finance the transition to a peace-time economy by expanding export markets, but 
the first condition governing such loans should not be how much immediate relief 
they will give but how they are going to be repaid . . . If we do not accept the 
limitations of... [the]... system voluntarily, but have large-scale resort to 
credits, then I think the result will be that we shall see the proceeds of our exports 
and the funds accumulating abroad for the repayment of our loans and advances 
impounded in blocked mark, blocked sterling, and blocked yen accounts, and the 
opportunities for working out of this situation greatly restricted by the limited 
scope that will be given for multilateral clearing between the big areas. The 
experience of all countries trading with Germany in recent years has demonstrated. 
the advantages that accrue to debtors under such a system, and the experience of 
the past thirty years should have warned us of the dangers of accepting more gold 
in payment or lending in the hope that something will turn up to rescue the creditor 
in the future.’ 

Whether, in the end, the realistic view of the economist or the self-interested view 
of the export-without-importing school of protectionists and exporters will prevail, 
does pot depend exclusively upon developments in the United States. Two parties 
are needed for an international loan; and the potential debtor countries of the 
future have learned some of the lessons of the past. An interesting pointer in this 
direction is afforded by a recent agreement between the Soviet Union and the 
United States: The Russians asked for American aid, but insisted on paying 
for it: The Times of 8 November, 1941, reports the following arrangement: 
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. the supplies will be financed by a credit... , but it is laid down that ‘this 
credit will carry no interest, that repayment will not begin until five years after 
the war, shall be spread over ro years after that date, and shall in part take the 
form of raw materials and commodities’ — the other part to be gold. In this 
instance — admittedly under exceptional conditions — the United States appears 
to have acceded to the demand of a debtor country that the clearing principle* be 
applied for the purpose of safeguarding the debtor’s Balance of Payments position 
when repayment falis due. Similar demands are being made by other debtor 
countries, and more will be made in the future. Are arrangements of this type 
compatible with ‘non-discrimination’ in the sense of the Hull Programme? 

This question does not admit of a straightforward answer. If the Russians offer 
raw materials for export to the United States which the American Government, 
through the Export-Import Bank or through one of the subsidiaries of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (see below), take up as a form of strategic reserve, a 
case could be made out that these transactions do not interfere with ‘ordinary com- 
merce’ nor hurt the interests of third parties; but if the Russians offer general’ 
exportable merchandise in competition with other countries, then it is difficult to 
deny that the United States might be forced to give them preference over other 
suppliers so as to allow them to fulfil the terms of the credit agreement. No 
authoritative American statements are at present available as to how the United 
States proposes to deal with such a situation. 

Thus the Americans are faced with a very real problem: if debtor nations insist 
that their Balance of Payments position be fortified against unmanageable deficits 
through the application of the clearing principle, the Americans must either 
abstain from further lending, or else grant the demand; if they admit the applica- 
tion of the clearing principle, they have to decide whether a way can be found by 
which clearings, which are at present bilateral and discriminatory, can be made 
multilateral and non-discriminatory. Bilateral clearings are a direct, and, one 
might say, brutal method for enforcing Balance of Payments equilibrium; they 
inevitably lead, as we have seen, to trade methods that are discriminatory in the 
Hull sense; they divert trade from the channels indicated by comparative costs, 
and rule out practically all triangular or multilateral trading. Yet, being clear- 
ings, they afford some measures of Balance of Payments security to potential 
deficit — or debtor — countries. A multilateral clearing, if it can be devised, need 
not lead to ‘discrimination’, maintains triangular trade, and does not divert 
international trade from the channels indicated by comparative costs. But it can 
work only if every country considers it the primary object of its foreign commercial 
policy to bring its own Balance of Payments into equilibrium and makes such 
structural changes in real resources as are necessary to this end. 

Barring special arrangements of the type of Lend-Lease, the American con- 
tribution to a rehabilitation of world trade after the war must take the form of 
buying rather than selling, of import surpluses rather than export surpluses; or 
at least, of limited export surpluses for a short period of time linked up with the ~ 
determination to achieve import surpluses in the future. In addition, it should 
take the form of internal economic stability in the United States. 


5. United States Imports and ‘Hemisphere Solidarity’ 
It has been observed (by Prof. Alvin H. Hansen and others) that ‘if the volume of 
imports of the United States in the years since 1921 are reviewed, it is found that the 
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physical import volume of the United States moves exceedingly closely with the 

level of internal industrial production and national income deflated by the index of 
the cost of living. Moreover this relationship has prevailed . . . over good times and 

bad and almost as well in the face of sharp tariff increases, the tariff decreases of the 

trade agreements programme, and in the face of violent currency derangements. 

It suggests most emphatically that there is grave possibility that policies of isolation 

and nationalism on the part of much of the rest of the world might be continued if 
the economic house of the United States cannot be put in order. Our contribution 

to international economic instability in the decade of the thirties has been a sub- 

stantial one. If we are to contribute to a more ordered world in the future, our 

large contribution can be the large import market that we could provide . . . Too 

often it is thought that sound international economic relations depend directly 

upon a healthy state of affairs in international economic co-operation. Too seldom 

is the importance of economic vigour and health at home considered as the 

strongest single way in which the United States can contribute to a better world 

order.’ Whether or no the United States Government will succeed in maintaining 

stability and full employment at home, it is impossible to say. The establishment of 
‘Government agencies for the importation of raw materials, though at present 

conceived purely as a defence measure, suggests some possibilities for the stabiliza- 

«ion of American purchases in the future. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion has set up three subsidiaries which are now responsible for an increasing 

amount of import control: the Rubber Reserve Co., the Metal Reserve Co. and the 
Defence Supplies Corporation. Commitments totalling more than $1.1 billion for 

the purchase of materials from abroad had been entered into by these companies 

until mid-September 1941. The future significance of the ‘stock-pile’ programme 

lies in the fact that the Government may be able, through these agencies, to 

average raw material imports over periods of internal depression and periods of 
prosperity. 

It was stated above that the American contribution to the rehabilitation of world 
trade after the war must take the form of buying rather than selling. That is to 
say that increased American purchases, stabilized over a period of time, are the 
most potent means not only of maintaining or even increasing American exports 
to the rest of the world, but also of putting to use the stored-up wealth of the gold 
pile and United States investments abroad and of creating greater freedom of trade. 
The exigencies of war, as they affect the ‘Western Hemisphere’, illustrate this point. 

United States economic activity in Latin America is rapidly increasing. The 
Chicago journal Commerce of March 1942 reports: ‘We are aiding in the construction 
of highways in Haiti, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Paraguay, Panama and Mexico. 
We have already advanced money for steel making and many other projects in 
Brazil; railroads in Chile, Paraguay and Brazil; meat packing and tyre making 
plants in Venezuela; electric projects and shoe factories in Colombia, Chile and 
Brazil; and mining machinery, rubber production, modern hotels, new water 
systems and sanitary works and other industrial ventures in various of these 
countrjes. In short, we are officially investing in the Continent to the South — 
investing in a new era of industrial development which for years Europe never 
wanted Latin American nations to have.’ 

The aim of this great new economic drive is to organize the economic system of 
Latin America in a form ‘complementary’ to that of the United States. The Good 
Neighbour Policy of the Roosevelt Administration had already created an 
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atmosphere favourable to such a policy: its basis and its justification is the large 
and urgent demand for materials which the war induces the United States to 
seek to satisfy through imports from her southern neighbours. 

Now, the attempt rapidly to expand inter-American trade is meeting with some 
obstacles: Latin American deficit countries find it difficult, when trading with 
one another, to overcome the handicap of a lack of foreign exchange reserves. 
And when trading with the United States they are frequently hampered by a 
shortage of dollars. No wonder that voices are raised to facilitate inter-American 
trade by bilateral methods. ‘If necessary by clearing agreements,’ said Prof. P. T. 
Ellsworth in March 1940, ‘a considerable further expansion of inter-American 
sales should be possible . . . Perhaps the best solution of the foreign ‘exchange 
problem . . . is to be found in the use of some of our $21 billions of gold to establish, 
an Inter-American gold standard. Resort to clearing agreements might even then 
still be necessary for . . . special deals.’ 

This is at present viewed purely as a temporary defence measure; yet all sorts 
of interests and institutions are coming into existence which are not likely to 
disappear immediately after the war. A company called ‘Corporacion para la 
Promocion del Intercambio’ was created by the Argentine Government in May 
1941 to stimulate additional exports to the United States and to arrange for the 
dollars obtained therefrom to be used for the purchase of American goods subject to , 
import restrictions in Argentina. There are proposals for the establishment of a 
similar firm in Brazil. In Washington, the ‘Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee’ has set up an ‘Inter-American Development Commission’ 
to which twenty-one national Development Commissions are affiliated. Detailed 
plans have also been worked out for the establishment of an Inter-American Bank. 
The discussions and activities of some of these organizations evince an unmistak- 
able drift toward more extended bilateral practices — a drift which places increas- 
ing strain on the ‘non-discrimination’ principle of the Hull Programme. But this 
drift need not be accepted as irresistible; it demonstrates not more and not less 
than that Bilateralism makes its appearance wherever two factors are present: 
when nations anxious for the maintenance or expansion of their foreign trade find 
themselves handicapped by a shortage of international reserves, and when a dis- 
equilibrium in the international Balance of Payments position forces some countries 
— i.e. potential deficit countries — to seek the transfer security afforded by the 
clearing principle. It demonstrates further that there is one method, and one 
method only, by which the trend can be successfully resisted, and that is by the 
surplus countries increasing their imports. Pending the achievement of equili- 
briums in the Balance of Payments of all major countries, it is not likely that 
potential deficit countries will voluntarily forgo the transfer security they can 
get through the application, in some form, of the clearing principle. 


6. Some Conclusions 

Summing up, we may perhaps say that United States foreign trade and foreign 
trade policy present the rest of the world mainly with two grave problems: (1) The 
tendency of United States trade to produce surpluses on current account spells the 
danger of insuperable transfer difficulties to all potential deficit countries; and 
(2) the high variability of internal economic activity and hence the high volatility 
of United States import demand for foreign goods and services spreads insecurity and 
instability even to those countries which manage to keep their own house in order. 
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Neither of these problems is directly affected by the Hull Programme; neither 
is brought nearer to solution by a mere uniform scaling down of international 
trade barriers; neither admits, as long as it remains unsolved, of a ‘system of 
open trade’ such as the spokesmen of the State Department are hoping for in the 
future. 

The Hull Programme provides certain methods for an expansion of world trade, 
but it fails to give potential deficit countries the transfer security they would need 
before they could dare to buy more feeely; Bilateralism provides, through the 
clearing principle, this security, but tends to divert and restrict trade and to 
produce international trade warfare by being discriminatory. 

The adherents of either of these schools of thought seem, for the time being, to 
.concentrate their attention too exclusively on the negative aspects of the proposals 
put forward by the other side. The positive aspects should be more clearly under- 
stood, and the very real needs that underlie either policy. A ‘system of open trade’ 
is an essential need to the American economy; its foreign traders cannot do their 
job unless they can rely on comparative prices as a guide to business; they require 
protection against the Schachtian arbitrariness of preferential export subsidies; 
preferential and unpredictable tariff policies; discriminatory and variable exchange 
rates, discriminatory quotas and so forth. They have the sound practical instinct 

e that ‘discrimination’ — while often unavoidable in practice — could be elevated 
to the dignity of a principle of policy only at the risk of continuous trade warfare 
between all the larger nations; that all nations would suffer if multilateral exchange 
were to cease altogether; and that the very freezing of world trade in bilateral 
agreements would tend to perpetuate present disequilibria and would make the 
task of adjusting the different national economies to world needs totally un- 
manageable. They know, moreover, that a further spread of bilateral practices 
would place the United States before the alternative: either to acquiesce in a 
possible destruction ofits own foreign trade, or to take up the challenge and employ 
discriminatory bilateral methods itself. If America adopts the latter course it 
would hold all the trump cards in its hands and would prove, wherever it came to 
direct competition, unquestionably the stronger. 

The needs of the other side — of the potential deficit countries — are equally 
urgent and incontrovertible: they need a system which will free them from the 
necessity — created by the absence of gold (or dollar) reserves — of balancing their 
international account, so to speak, from day to day, of abstaining from importing 
until they have a counterbalancing export. They need some security of transfer, 
so that whenever they get into debt, they will have the right to repay in goods or 
services; consequently: they hold out for the clearing principle. 

An expansion of world trade by the methods of the Hull Programme is 
undoubtedly desirable but cannot be attained while Balances of Payments are in 
disequilibrium; Balance of Payments equilibrium is undoubtedly essential, but of 
little use ifit is enforced bilaterally at the price of trade curtailment, perpetuation 
of existing disequilibria in real resources and trade warfare. 

Conversations are to be held, at an early date, between the British and United 
States Governments to discuss the terms of a Lease-Lend Settlement which ‘shall be 
such as not to burden the commerce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous relations between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations’. To that end the settlement shall ‘include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America and the United Kingdom... 
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directed . . . to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce’. 

If the needs of both countries are clearly understood, if the merits and the 
dangers of Bilateralism are as clearly grasped as the merits and the shortcomings of 
the “Hull Programme’, then it should be possible to discover a new approach to 
the problem. Mr. Hull, in a statement made on 17 May, 1942, declared that 
‘the far-reaching economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter cannot be attained 
by wishful thinking. We [in the United States] must realize that their achievement 
will be impossible if we follow policies of narrow economic nationalism, such as our 
extreme and disastrous tariff policy after the last war . .. We must show now, by 
our positive acts of collaboration with other nations of like mind, that we are 
prepared to shoulder our full share of responsibility for building a better world’. , 
If by their ‘full share of responsibility’ the Americans mean giving the rest of the 
world freer access to the American market, enabling them to repay their debts, 
to pay for United States’ exports, and to repatriate some of the gold now stored at 
Fort Knox, through the sale of their goods and services to the United States — then 
most of the problems now besetting international trade and exchange will be 
solved. 

E. F. SCHUMACHER 
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AGRICULTURE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA AND POST-WAR NEEDS" 


T is nowadays universally recognized that one of our great necessities is an 

understanding with Russia, not only now but permanently, and, in order that 

we may have that, it is essential that we should have a knowledge of Russian life 
and Russian conditions. I am speaking to you to-day about Russian agriculture 
and the justification for that is that agriculture plays a much greater part in 
Russian life than it does in our life. Here in England not more than 10 per cent 
of our population is directly concerned with agriculture. In Russia the figure is 
considerably higher, and broadly speaking agriculture is far more important than 
here. 

Knowledge of any national activity presupposes knowledge of the cultural 
and historical background and also of the environment. It is not my purpose to 
discuss these two, but I must indicate a few of their chief features. The difference 
between the Russian background and our own is almost indescribably great. 
Russia was always isolated from the rest of Europe and in consequence missed 

e the big movements which affected our national and individual lives. There was 
never a Roman invasion, and consequently no road system was founded as here. 
There was no Norman invasion, so they never got our feudal system, which set 
the standard of our own country life. Christianity was from Constantinople and 

. not from Rome. Again, Russia never felt the Renaissance, and missed entirely 
the intellectual and artistic stimulus which that movement caused and which 
played so great a part in our own lives. Also, the Reformation never got into 
Russia. Further, on the political side, Russiahad to be organized to resist invasion 
from the East, from which in the old days trouble always came; this meant a 
perpetual military type of government, a type of feudalism in which the boyars, 
in return for military service, and the peoples of the borderland, the so-called 
Ukraine, had certain privileges because they had special liabilities and ran 
special risks. In consequence no tradition of freedom could ever grow up and the 
idea of absolutist government came as naturally to them as the idea of democratic 
government came to us. 

All these things make it very difficult for us to understand the Russians and still 
more difficult for the Russians to understand us. They never were great travellers 
and since the revolution they have hardly travelled at all. In consequence their 
direct knowledge of England is almost nil; and further there is no freedom of 

* movement of literature from outside countries into Russia; there is very strict 
supervision and censorship of books and newspapers. These difficulties have to be 
overcome and this is one of our great tasks at the present time. It is easier on our 
side than on theirs. 

Then the Russian environment is enormously different from ours. European 
Russiasis a great undulating plain, with no hills of any size but with mountains 
at the eastern and western edges. The ground in the middle is rather higher than 
outside, so the rivers rise there; but owing to the low level of this plain they flow « 


* The substance of an address given at Chatham House on Tuesday, 31 March, 
1942, with the late Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
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only slowly. In the north is coniferous forest and in the centre more deciduous 
trees; and in the south and south-east, where the rainfall is lower, you get open 
steppe country. The rivers were the ancient modes of transport. Moscow owes 
its development to the fact that it lies roughly at the centre of the system. If you 
go up any of the rivers starting from any of the seas, either the Caspian, the Black 
Sea, or the Baltic, sooner or later you can get not far from Moscow. The rainfall is 
low, hardly anywhere higher than in London, which as you know has one of the 
lowest rainfalls in this country. It is also uncertain, so that whatever the farmers 
did they might lose their crops, and those conditions of uncertainty of rainfall 
and cropping always lead to some form of fatalism; there is a strong fatalistic streak 
in the Russian character. These conditions also led to a rather low regard for 
human life. In all those low rainfall countries, as you know, there are numerous 
insects, mosquitoes and flies, and others all capable of carrying disease. So disease 
may at any time sweep through the land. The peasants tend to feel that this does 
not much matter because there are many more children to come; and so you get a 
disregard of individual human life which has played so important a part through- 
out Russian history. There is a profound feeling for humanity, but it is rather for 
the mass than for the individual; their form of Christianity does not seem to have 
emphasized the individual so much as ours. 

Agriculture in Russia has been profoundly affected by the low rainfall and the, , 
great amount of space. Only a small part of Russia is used at present. Only 
6 per cent of the land of the whole of the U.S.S.R. is actually cultivated, and 
20 per cent of that of European Russia: even in the Ukraine, the most 
intensively cultivated part of Russia, only 60 per cent is in cultivation. The 
result has been that there is no population pressure on the land. As the population 
increases, so the sown area increases. The increase of population since 1913 was 
about 27 per cent, and the increase in the total area sown about 30 per cent. 
That constitutes a profound difference between Russia and Eastern Europe where 
there is a great pressure of population on the land and where, therefore, an 
entirely different type of agricultural system is necessitated. These conditions of 
low and uncertain rainfall and of abundance of land, with no population pressure, 
naturally lead to grain farming, as in Canada and Australia, and it is notsurprising 
that some three-quarters of the land of Russia produces grain, and all the other 
crops have to go on the remaining 25 per cent. Further, under these conditions 
large farms and mechanization are favoured. 

The old Russian system as practised in the north and centre and certain other 
parts of Russia had been somewhat like the old three-field system we had here; 
the peasants having strips scattered about the arable area and worked on a three- 
field rotation. In addition there were the large estates run differently, but the 
tendency had been as in Eastern and in Western Europe, for the land to pass more 
and more into the hands of the peasants. The peasants in Russia had a firm belief 
that the land belonged to those who cultivated it and there was an old peasant 
saying: ‘My back belongs to my master, but the land belongs to me.’ The Stolypin 
reforms of 1905-6 were founded on the Danish model; small individual farms were 
to be set up with co-operative societies and the best available terms to the peasants 
in their buying and selling. 

"When the Bolsheviks came to power they gave up this model and tried various 
‘others, one of the most interesting of which was the State farm. This was to be so 
large as to have all the advantages of large scale thoroughly scientific organiza- 
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tion. The labour was to be well placed and well used, with big implements and 
all the latest resources of science and engineering. The State farms in Russia were 
among the most perfect examples of large farming enterprise, and by all the rules 
they should have been a great success; there was no economic or technical defect 
of any importance in the State farms. Yet they did not develop. The peasants did 
not like them. They were based on the assumption that the peasant is an economic 
man, out to get his livelihood; and they missed altogether the vitally important 
psychological factor, that to the peasant the land is something much more than a 
means of getting a living. His agriculture is his mode of life. The land is something ‘ 
which he has received from his parents and has to pass on to his children, and he 
looks at it‘entirely differently from the way in which say a factory-hand regards the 
factory where he works. That point was missed by the organizers of the State 
farms and so they failed. Nowadays only about 10 per cent of the land is in 
State farms and they are devoted to special purposes, such as machinery-testing 
and demonstration, production of milk, breeding stock or special quality produce. 
Ordinary farming is no longer done there on any important scale. 

Another experiment was called the New Economic Policy, N.E.P. for short: it 
was virtually peasant proprietorship. The slogan was ‘Peasants get yourselves 
rich’, and it led to a high level of production. The numbers of livestock, always a 
sensitive index, were higher than ever before or since. That scheme might have’ 
answered, but it had the disadvantage of not being in conformity with communist 
ideas, so it was given up: one must admire the Russians for their adherence 
to political theory. It was replaced by the collective farm. Under this scheme 
the whole of the land of a village was put together in one big farm, all divisions 
being obliterated, and the area — often two or three thousand acres — set out in 
some half-dozen fields put into rotation. All the people who were going to work 
on the land formed one great group which elected a committee; the chairman was 
not entirely a free choice because he had to be acceptable to the Party. The 
chairman and the committee arranged the day-to-day work. They were not free 
to grow what they liked, but a plan was sent down which must be accepted. 
The only discussion permitted was how best to carry it out. In 1939 the planning 
system was somewhat modified but before the new method could be thoroughly 
tested the war broke out. 

Another very important factor is the utilization of science. The big agricultural 
institutes seek for the best varieties and most suitable methods of cultivation and 
these are then passed on to the farms by an elaborate organization of instructors 
and advisers. The larger villages have a so-called hut laboratory, a cottage fitted 
up with various things of interest, pictures of grain pests, insect pests, plant diseases, 
specimens of new fertilizers and varieties of seeds, etc.; the adviser uses this as his 
centre. The so-called Machine Tractor Station has an important function. Grain 
production requires big machinery, but it would not be economic for each farm 
to possess its own equipment. A Machine Tractor Station, therefore, serves a 
whole region, sending big implements, if necessary in charge of an expert, to all 
the fayms; it has also its staff of advisers who co-operate with those from the 
scientific institutes in showing the peasants what to do and how to do it. As 
payment the Machine Tractor Station receives a share of the produce. 

The peasants are not paid money wages. That was one difference between the 
collective and the State farms: on the State farm a weekly wage was paid, but on 
the collective farms the peasants share whatever produce is left after all the various 
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dues have been paid. These include deliveries to the Government and to the 
Machine Tractor Station, provision for seed, food for the animals, capital develop- 
ments, the creche, the sick and needy, social services, and so on. Whatever is left 
is shared by the workers, not on a time but on a labour basis. Russia is mainly 
on the piece-work basis. A certain amount of work is called a labour day, sowing 
a certain area, milking a certain number of cows; when this is done the worker 
is credited with one labour day. He can without much difficulty do two labour 
days in one day. It is impossible to discover exactly the peasant’s share, because 
everything depends on the yield, and the peasant bears the risk of the yield and 
loss. My figures indicate that the peasant’s share is something between one-third 
and one-half of the total produce. He is paid very little money, but mostlẸ in kind, 
so many pounds of grain, potatoes, hay, etc. He can sell or eat his share, and.» 
peasant markets are a marked feature of Russian life at the railway and steamer 
stations, in the towns and elsewhere. 

At first the peasants did not like the idea of the collective farms. Those who 
had worked hard and assembled little farms and got stocks of seed naturally 
did not like the idea of giving everything up and being put on a level with people 
who had nothing. Further, there was at the time a considerable shortage of food; 
requisitions had been heavy and the peasants had little to carry them through the 
winter. They were faced, therefore, with the alternative of either killing and eating 
their animals or else going hungry: so they decided that if they must go into the 
collective farm they would go in empty-handed. In consequence the numbers of 
livestock between 1929 and 1931-92 fell disastrously. For some time the peasants 
were quite unhappy: in 1930 they were grumbling heavily, and in 1934 there was 
a good deal of discontent. But in 1937 I saw a great change, the result of Stalin’s 
Constitution of 1936. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this document: it shows Stalin’s 
statesmanship in a striking manner, and it was made possible only because Stalin 
had become the great national hero, displacing the Party as the ruler of Russia. 
The new Constitution scrapped some of the old formulae and ideas; the well-known 
‘to each according to his needs’ was replaced by ‘to each according to his work 
done’. Also the Constitution secured the earnings to the man who earned them, 
and it allowed him to pass them on to his children. Stalin further had the wisdom 
to recognize that the collective farm was not giving the peasant all he wanted, 
so he set up a compromise. He allowed each peasant to have as his own a certain 
amount of land, a house, and ‘produce animals’, cows, pigs and poultry and their 
produce which, of course, contravened the idea that the means of production must 
belong to the State. That pleased the peasants enormously. In 1937 on each farm 
the peasants showed me, with sparkling eyes and smiling faces, the title-deeds 
giving the use of the land to the collective for ever, and giving them the right to 
their piece of land and their animals: for the first time the peasants seemed really 
satisfied and content. In talking of collective farming it is fairer to date it from 
1937 than from the usual 1930, because by then this compromise was effective by 
which grain, technical and other crops were raised collectively and much livestock 
was reared individually. The numbers of livestock went up greatly and by 1939 
a large part of the livestock of Russia was in the hands of the peasants as their 
private, individual property. Livestock seems to be well suited for the small 
producer, and grain production for the large producer. 

Soon after 1937 some of the peasants were devoting too much time to their own 
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land and too little to the collective farm; even on some good farms the men were 
putting in only about two-thirds of their working time on the collective farm and 
the women only about half, and there were farms on which far less time was given; 
in May 1939 the Presidium of the Party pointed out that on some farms people 
were only putting in twenty or thirty ‘labour days’ a year on the collective work, 
and as a labour day can be done in about half a day that meant very little. Soa 
new order laid down that no less than sixty to a hundred ‘labour days’ must be 
put in on the farm annually according to the local conditions. All this seems to 
show, of course, that the peasants had rather to be constrained to work on the 
collective farms, that their own individual preference really was for their own 
individual holding, looking after their own individual lot of animals. I cannot say 
how that order was received, but in the summer of 1939 I heard of trouble on the 
farms which might have been associated with it. For the first time in all my visits 
to Russia I was not admitted to any grain farm in 1939, for reasons that I never 
could discover. However, even assuming that the peasants did not like the order, 
I still think that given time it could have been worked, but of course the war came 
and put an end to it. 

The output in the main is not very high. It is low per acre as usual in highly 
mechanized farming on the prairies; and it is low per man as usual with peasant 

‘arming in Eastern Europe. The combination of low output peracre and low out- 
put per man is rather unusual. | 

In peace time life in the village tends to be rather easier than life in the town 
because food supplies are bétter and so the Russians tend to stay in the villages, 
so that there is no problem of trying to get people back to the land. In the main 
the Russian villages are unattractive with no beautiful buildings or churches, no 
big houses. There are several reasons for this. Religion and craftsmanship never 
combined as here in the Middle Ages to produce those gems of architecture or 
woodwork that you can often find in our village churches; in consequence 
craftsmanship never developed to any extent. There are no big houses in the 
villages: the Russian feudal system did not, like ours, make country gentlemen; 
there was rarely anyone to take an interest in building up a beautiful village. 
Instead the cottages are made by the peasants themselves of local materials: in the 
south they are often of adobe thatched with straw and in the north of timber. 
The cottages are built round an open space or along a roadway which, not being 
made up — very few roads are in Russia — is very muddy in the wet and very 
dusty when dry. As a rule no water is laid on; there is no high rainfall region to 
provide reserves of water, such as we have in the west and north of England. 
There is a communal well and the people have to haul up their water and carry 

„it home; in consequence there is no water-borne sanitary system in the villages; 
on the other hand, they have electric light, telephone and radio: the developments 
of the twentieth but not those of the nineteenth century. 

Usually the cottages have three rooms, one with the stove, another is smaller 
between the two bigger ones; there are often beds in all three, and some simple 
furniture. Black bread and cabbage soup form the staple dietary, with pig meat; 
on the Volga dried fish and everywhere tinned meats are beginning to appear. 
Sunflower oil is the common fat in the south. The diet is obviously sufficient 
because the people, except in time of famine, look well-nourished. There is, of 
course, disease resulting from insects and the small amount of household water and 
the absence of a sanitary system; but the doctors are keen and efficient. In many 
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cottages an icon hangs in the corner, and it may be draped with a lamp before it. 
There is also a picture of Stalin and it is explained to you that this is for the young 
people and the icon only for the old ones. The feeling of veneration is unlikely 
to be driven out from the peasants. The long queue of people waiting to get in to 
Lenin’s tomb suggests a need to venerate something, and not simply respect for a 
dead political leader. I should not be at all surprised if after the war there is some 
kind of religious revival in Russia. But the most striking feature in Russian life 
is its flaming and vividly expressed patriotism: something we in this country can 
hardly understand. The slogans inciting to patriotism would be impossible here. 
Who of our leaders could declare with Stalin that it is the duty of a citizen to extol 
his own country and his own achievements and those of his people, and tò condemn 
utterly anything in any way lowering to the dignity of his country? 

The club house is an important factor in village life, for the Russians are very 
sociable, gregarious people; they have a saying that even dying is pleasant if it is 
done in company. The radio is widespread and plays an enormous part in Russian 
life, taking the place of newspapers in the villages. Russian peasants are very keen 
on lectures for education, and illiteracy has almost gone. The creche is another 
important village institution, for in Russia the women work as well as the men. 
Education begins quite early and the ladder is well on its way to completion. 
Although the villages are unattractive, the people are very likeable. The children , 
especially are attractive little creatures, obviously pleased with their experience of 
life. They are very fond of being photographed. When going about a Russian 
village with one’s camera one may be approached in a most engaging way: “Uncle, 
won’t you photograph us?’ 

The post-war needs of Russia are almost impossible to assess at present. Tractors 
will be wanted in quantities and one of the first needs will be for munition works 
to change over to producing agricultural implements. Seeds and animals will be 
needed; but one cannot indicate quantities until we know how far the Germans 
will get in the spring campaign. One thing we can say with absolute certainty is 
that there will be a pressing need for full understanding between the Russians 
and ourselves after the war; it is not too much to say that the peace of the world 
will depend on that. It can come only through mutual knowledge and mutual 
respect, and we have somehow to discover this basis of understanding. It can be 
done. Running through Russian life and literature is an intense feeling for human 
suffering, a desire to do all that is humanly possible to mitigate and alleviate it 
and ensure to the next generation a fuller and happier life than ours has been. 
And although the Russians tend to think of humanity in the mass while we think 
of it in terms of the individual, that is simply a difference of approach. We shall 
always differ politically, but we can agree to differ. We can find much to like 
and much to admire in them. They have a fine artistic temperament, the ability 
to rise to great heights and to probe the gloomy depths, and they prefer this to our 
smooth, even life; that of course adds to their attractiveness. As individuals, 
Russian and English people get on well together and I see no reason why the two 
nations should not get on as well. So long as we are both trying to help the next 
generation by seeking to make life happier for them, we can find a basis for co- 
operation which can lead to happy and fruitful results. 

E. J. RUSSELL 
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IV 


RECONSTRUCTION RESEARCH CONDUCTED IN BRITAIN BY THE 
EUROPEAN ALLIES 


LLIED reconstruction research in Britain resembles British research in nature, 
scope and spirit much more closely than is generally supposed. Problems, 
both domestic and international, in the social, political and economic 
spheres are approached officially and unofficially with a similar determined 
optimism, which the many unknown factors governing the future are not allowed 
to paralyse. This article can only claim to be a brief introductory review of the 
organization and progress of research carried on by the nationals of Allied Govern- 
ments established in London, in so far as current policy permits it to be described. 

The number of groups and institutions which have already grown up are an 
impressive witness to vision and energy, although the volume and, in some cases, 
the quality of the work have been adversely. affected by various circumstances. 
"The use of highly trained specialists as Government officials, often absorbed in the 
pressing but ephemeral tasks of war-time administration, propaganda, or intelli- 
gence, and the ambiguity of their dual roles as experts and civil servants, merely 
repeat in an acute form the difficulties analysed by Miss Heather Harvey for the 
British scene.t To these common difficulties must be added others, specific to the 
Allies: the fortuitous selection of experts of any given nationality who happen to 
be available, through previous residence or escape from Europe, in this country 
to-day; a limited knowledge, occasionally of the English language, more frequently 
of the British social and academic background; the absence of archives; and, 
finally, the danger of reprisals on relatives and friends if the scholar speaks and 
writes in the name by which he is known to his European colleagues. 

These impediments have been met with perseverance, ingenuity and courage, 
which are bringing a cumulative reward. Attempts are made to make up for 
deficiencies in personnel by collaborating with the British and other Allies. The 
language obstacle is surmounted with stubborn patience, French serving well, 
meanwhile, in many inter-Allied contacts, especially for the older generation. 
British private and public libraries are usually thrown open, with little formality, 
to Allied inquirers, and learned societies have responded to the situation in 
various ways, including the grant of free guest-membership ‘for the duration’ to 


" outstanding individuals. As to the danger of reprisals, some Allies write in their 


own names, regardless of risk; others use pseudonyms. 

It may be useful to examine the more important institutions and groups where 
Allied thought and research can meet, before enumerating their separate enter- 
prises. Notable among co-operative efforts are the discussions of reconstruction 
problems by the London International Assembly (11 Maiden Lane, W.C.2) and 
its Commissions and Sub-Commissions. In the summer of 1941 the League of 
Nations Union, in response to requests from Allied quarters, took the initiative 
in forming a small Preparatory Committee, with a British President and Secretary, 
American and British Chairmen, and Czech, Free French, Greek and Polish 
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Honorary Vice-Presidents. According to an explanatory leaflet, privately circu- 
lated, it was proposed to provide members with an opportunity to meet as private 
individuals, and not as representatives of Governments or parties, for purposes of 
study and discussion and a free exchange of views. The Allied and associated 
nations could thus learn ‘to understand more fully each other’s history, economic 
development, institutions, way of life and national aspirations’, and study together 
‘the principles of post-war policy and the application of those principles to the 
problems of national and international reconstruction’. In order that members 
‘should feel free to exchange information and to speak their minds openly’ it was 
‘proposed that the meetings should be held in private, without publicity and 
without seeking to pass resolutions’ on any international question; a» wise pro- 
vision, to which the Assembly’s success in weathering one or two early crises may 
in large part be due. Recently, however, in view of the large measure of under- 
standing reached on several issues, it has been decided that the Assembly shall, 
if it so desires, be free to record agreement on particular statements or proposals, 
by means of a resolution that is generally acceptable. 

Members were nominated in September 1941, and by June 1942 numbered 
well over a hundred and fifty, most of them participating actively in the Assembly’s 
work. The core of the membership consisted of nominees of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, chosen to represent, so far as possible, the parliaments and the main 
political points of view, the Services, religious bodies, law, education, the arts an 
sciences, commerce and industry, agriculture, trade unions, journalism and other 
branches of the national life of their respective countries. Each national group 
does not exceed ten full members and may nominate up to ten ‘additional mem- 
bers’, who then act as technical advisers or substitute delegates, with full rights to 
speak in the debates, but not to vote. The Allied communities represented up to 
the present are Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Free France, Great Britain, Greece, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, the United States of America and Yugo- 
slavia. No Russians have as yet accepted membership, but two members of the 
Soviet Embassy attend the meetings as Observers. Discussions are mainly in 
English, but French is also used, and any other language is acceptable if accom- 
panied by a summary in English or French. 

Funds for current expenses, such as the duplication of most documents, and a 
secretariat of three have been provided hitherto by the League of Nations Union; 
but the Belgian Commission for the Study of Post-War Problems, the Czecho- 
slovak Institute, and the Polish Research Centre have contributed the use of their 
premises, secretarial assistance, and duplicating facilities to the work of several 
Commissions and Sub-Commissions. It is hoped that, if further financial support | 
should be needed, it may come from independent sources, in order to safeguard 
the unofficial character of the organization. 

The General Purposes Committee, succeeding the Preparatory Committee, 
meets monthly to direct the policy of the Assembly, which has also been convened 
in plenary session regularly once a month since 15 September, 1941. The full 
Assembly has considered successively ‘War and Peace Aims: an Examination of 
Statements made by the Spokesmen of the British and American Governments’, 
as indicating basic policies to be assumed by post-war plans; ‘Reports on the Pre- 
sent Position in Enemy-Occupied Territories’ and ‘The Effect of Enemy Occupa- 
tion on Education’, both well documented by contributions from various delega- 
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tions, and supplying the factual basis for physical and spiritual reconstruction; 
‘Japanese Aggression? (December meeting, 1941), introducing new Pacific pro- 
blems; ‘Point III of the Atlantic Charter’, to which the Assembly has given 
commendably detailed study; a submission that ‘our peace aims should be more 
clearly and precisely stated’; ‘The Role of Small States in the Post-War World’; 
‘The Present and Future of the International Labour Organization’; and a Sub- 
Commission’s analysis of Point III of the Atlantic Charter (June 1942). 

It has been necessary to explain in some detail the origin and character of the 
London International Assembly, for since the first announcement in the Manchester. 
Guardian (17 September 1941) public reference to its activities has not hitherto 
been autherized, and only in that setting can the contributory research be under- 
stood. Of the five Commissions, established in November 1941, only the first is 
concerned with a war-time problem, Political Warfare. The second deals with the 
Trial of War Criminals, a legal question falling within the immediate post-war 
period. To the third was relegated Future International Organization and Security 
against War, and to the fourth Social and Economic Reconstruction. At their 
first sessions they decided, however, that the close interrelations of their problems 
necessitated joint meetings. By the end of January 1942 four Sub-Commissions 
had been appointed, treating (a) Collective Security, (b) International Organiza- 
tion, (c) Economic and Financial Problems, and (d) Labour and Social Questions. 
“The fifth is a Joint Commission of the London International Assembly and the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship, on The Place of Education, Religion, 
Science and Learning in Post-War Reconstruction. The last to be set up, its 
membership is large and keen. 

A number of papers, some of substantial merit and based on mature experience, 
have already been contributed as a basis of discussion in these study groups; but 
only the Sub-Commission on International Organization has reported as yet to 
the main Assembly, receiving comments to be considered when finally revising 
its Report. 

It is clear that no section of the London International Assembly constitutes 
purely or mainly a research organization, but that it provides Allied research 
workers, statesmen and responsible persons interested in international affairs 
with a focus and a forum, where the fruits of research and trends of thought and 
policy can be brought together. The need for documentation and information is 
supplied to some extent through facilities accorded by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs at Chatham House, anda Liaison Officer maintains contact be- 
tween the work of the two organizations, attending Assembly meetings as an 
Observer. The Allies can draw moreover on the research carried out by their 
Governments, and the institutions described below. 

The Assembly’s effectiveness in fulfilling its special function is limited chiefly, in 
the opinion of some members, by the unequal degree of interest taken by different 
national groups, and by the best-equipped members within groups, in the general 
meetings and in the work of the Commissions. But conflict with urgent official 
engagements is often unavoidable, and iri so far as it reflects the assessment of 
priorities on the part of the Allied Governments would presumably hamper the 
work of any similar group. The estimates of the value or ‘danger’ of such dis- 
cussions is bound to vary, among all the Allies, with the fortunes of war. The 
representativeness of some of the delegations, or specifically of the particular 
members attending a given Commission, are also discussed within the Assembly, 
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and that of the Assembly as a whole by outsiders who have heard of its existence. 

With regard to the delegations, only those of the Dominions and (until June 
1942) one of the European Allies have been conspicuously inadequate, the others 
very reasonably fulfilling the Preparatory, Committee’s criteria, quoted above. 
With regard to the Commissions, to which each delegation normally appoints one 
member only, representativeness clearly depends on the degree of ‘organization’ 
of the delegation; up to the time of writing, the problem had only been dealt with 
systematically by the Czechoslovaks, some heads of delegations disclaiming 
responsibility even for attendance by members. With regard to the representative- 
ness of the Assembly as a whole, it is not surprising that those who in the past 
have participated together in international work, whether connected specifically 
with the League of Nations or with religious and liberal political movements, 
should take a more active share than compatriots with other interests. Considerable 
diversity has nevertheless been achieved, and the Assembly remains unchallenged 
as the widest of general meeting grounds for Allied thought: on reconstruction. 

_ Bodies both more and less official in status than the Assembly have, however, 
stimulated or canalized research. The most important of these is the official 
Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau, now under the Board of Trade. Its scope 
was publicly indicated in the Report of Proceedings at an Inter-Allied Meeting held in 
London at St. Fames’s Palace on September 24, 1941, presented by the Secretary of, 
State for Foreign Affairs. A second resolution, „proposed by Mr. Eden, was ° 
adopted after a discussion in which the representatives of:ten Allied countries 
took part, and according to which the Governments of Great,Britain and Northern’ 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia, and representatives of General de Gaulle, leader of Free French- 
men, agree: 

‘(1) That it is their common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw materials 
and articles of prime necessity should be made available for the post-war needs of 
the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. 

‘(2) That, while each of the Allied Governments and authorities will be 
primarily responsible for making provision for the economic needs of its own 
peoples, their respective plans should be co-ordinated, in a spirit of inter-Allied 
collaboration, for the successful achievement of the common aim. 

‘(3) That they welcome the preparatory measures which have already been 
undertaken for this purpose and express their readiness to collaborate to the fullest 
extent of their power in pursuing the action required. 

‘(4.) That, accordingly, each of the Allied Governments and authorities should 
prepare estimates of the kinds and amounts of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
articles of prime necessity required, and indicate the order of priority in which it 
would desire supplies to be delivered. 

“(5) That the reprovisioning of Europe will require the most efficient employ- 
ment after the war of the shipping resources controlled by each Government and 
of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those belonging to other European 
countries, and that plans to this end should be worked out as soon as possible 
between the Allied Governments and authorities, in consultation as and when 
appropriate with other Governments concerned. 

‘(6) That, as a first step, a bureau should be established by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, with which the Allied Governments and 
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_authorities would collaborate in framing estimates of their requirements, and which, 
. after collating and co-ordinating these estimates, would present proposals to a 


Committee of Allied representatives under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross.’ 

It is as well that this statement should be re-read in extenso now, after the passage 
of nine months; for the official reticence which necessarily keeps the Bureau’s 
activities from the general public, and the inevitable rumours of difficulties which 
circulate in smaller groups, both tend to obscure the extent of commitment to an 
enlightened and far-reaching scheme. In the assurance that the scheme will, in 
fact, be implemented, Allied Governments have moreover continued or initiated 
extensive research into the present economic conditions in their territories and 
into future needs. Not only foodstuffs but fodder and the replenishing of stock 
have been included up to the present. Much of the research personnel of certain 
Governments has indeed been fully occupied with such investigations, to the ex- 
clusion of more general topics, on which Reports could be published with greater ease. 

The-Bureau itself seeks to keep track of all surplus commodities which will be 


_ needed in the post-war relief of Europe, besides studying plans for co-ordinating 


shipping to the same end. Here, again, Allied data and co-operation are required. 
A recent P.E.P. broadsheet on ‘British Reconstruction Agencies? stated that a 
technical agricultural advisory committee had been set up, while others on 


- medical supplies and services, nutrition, inland transport and communications 


and refugees, were projected. 

More informal than the London International Assembly are, on the other 
hand, groups like the New Europe.Circle (18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1). Launched 
in the autumn of 1940 by a series of public luncheons, addressed by distinguished 
persons with definite views on the post-war world, it has also held evening meet- 
ings, open to non-members, where discussions could be held on various topics, 
including confidential reports by persons newly escaped from occupied territory. 
In May 1941 the Research Co-ordinating Committee set up a Political Study 
Group to deal with the question, ‘How can peace be maintained?’ and an Economic 
Study Group to deal with the question, ‘How can adequate standards of living be 
achieved?’ i : 

A Report’ on the second topic, for private circulation, was completed on 
24 March, 1942, and discusses international control (areas; international institu- 
tions), standards of living, the general economic problem, commodity controls, 
agriculture, international trade, international monetary organization and invest- 
ment, migration, and the relation of economic controls to political organization. 
In the Introduction the authors make clear that they ‘have based their discussions 
on the evident fact that the attainment of our objectives will require some limita- 
tion of the sovereignty of States. Certain matters will have to be directed or con- 
trolled by supranational authority, and others will call for co-ordination by 
international bodies acting in an advisory capacity. It has been our main task to 
define the degree of supranational power required’. The Political Study Group 
has not made equal progress, but is starting on joint discussions, to work out the 
political implications of the Economic Study Group’s Report. 

The membership of the New Europe Circle is drawn from about nine European 
countries, and includes civil servants, business men, engineers, students and 
journalists; the Joint Secretaries are Belgian, British and Czechoslovak. The 
Circle is undoubtedly a valuable nucleus for a programme of serious papers and 
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discussions by European Allies of ability, in a setting sufficiently informal to 
be unhampered by official or semi-official restrictions, The views of European 
neutrals and non-European Allies have also been sought on several occasions. 

The members of the Economic Research Group (68 Pall Mall, S.W.1) include 
Austrians, Bulgarians, Czechoslovaks, Greeks, Hungarians, Poles; Roumanians and 
Yugoslavs, but details of their activities have not yet been ascertained. 

The Danubian Club (328 Finchley Road, N.W.) is an example of a semi-social 
enterprise which brings together useful groups for the discussion of regional or 
special problems. Unless they have evolved a separate research programme such 
groups do not, however, fall into the class reviewed here. 

On the border line between inter-Allied institutions proper and British institu- 
tions which invite Allied views, or varying degrees of Allied co-operation, in pur- 
suing their own course of study, there are organizations like the Fabian Inter- 
national Bureau (11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1). Socialists from all 
over Europe, including enemy countries, co-operate in its work in a number of 
ways, for instance as members of an Eastern and Central European Discussion 
Group. It is of obvious importance to bring refugees from Allied and non-Allied _ 
European countries into contact with one another in a suitable context, where 
they can speak on a footing of equality. Similar co-ordination is possible, in a 
more specialized way, where refugee experts of non-Allied nationality are employed, 
among others, for highly technical work in British institutions, such as the univer- ° 
sities, the National Institute of Economic and Social Research (2 Dean Trench 
Street, Smith Square, $.W.1), and the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, 
whose foreign staff now collaborates with a Joint Committee of the O.I.S., the 
Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey, and the Foreign Research and 
Press Service established by the Royal Institute of International Affairs at Balliol 
College, Oxford. A London Representative of the Survey has recently been 
appointed (June 1942) to maintain contact between Allied research in London and 
that of the international staff under the Joint Committee in Oxford (1 Tanfield 
Court, Temple, E.C.4). 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs, at Chatham House (10 St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1), is a national, unofficial body with a purely British membership 
and staff; although lectures are often given by foreigners, only British subjects 
are admitted to them as guests. It has, however, taken various steps to welcome 
the opportunities afforded by the presence in London of Goverriments and experts 
from many European countries. Addresses by Allied statesmen, writers and 
academic authorities of course form part of the normal lecture programme; but 
in addition special discussions have been convened, since early in 1941, on topics 
which form the subject of research in Chatham House and in Allied official and 
unofficial groups. The Economic and Social, Political, and Far Eastern Study 
Groups are also in touch with a number of Allied scholars. Plans for a European 
Research Centre, considered desirable in several Allied quarters, were postponed 
in the autumn of 1941 partly because of the great expense which would have been. | 
entailed, partly in order to avoid diversion of the efforts of experts beginning to 
meet under the auspices of the London International Assembly. Meanwhile in 
December 1941 a Liaison Officer was appointed to make the contact between 
Allied and inter-Allied groups and the Chatham House reconstruction research 
programme more continuous. The Library and Information Department have 
been used increasingly by the Allies. 
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In connection with a long-term study, begun in 1940, of international transport 
and communications, covering both the situation resulting from international 
agreement, and international problems remaining to be solved by agreement, 
Chatham House has been in consultation with institutions such as the Belgian 
Commission for the Study of Post-War Problems, the Czechoslovak Research 
Institute, a Commission of the Netherlands Study Group and the Netherlands 
Shipping and Trading Committee, and the Polish Ministry of Finance, Industry 
and Commerce. 

A further method of linking Allied thought and research may be mentioned 
briefly: conferences and congresses, varying in seriousness and strength. Foreign 
experts read papers at the Conferences on ‘Science and World Order’* (26-28 
September, 1941) and on the Post-War Reconstruction of Peasant Agriculture in 
Europe (20-21 March, 1942), held by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science (Burlington House, W.1). In a different sphere, perhaps not less relevant 
to post-war plans, were the Inter-Allied Conference to Draft a Children’s Charter 
(11-12 April, 1942), convened by the New Education Fellowship; the Inter-Allied 
Open Conference on the Wider Aspects of Physical Education® (6-7 March, 1942), 
organized by the Ling Physical Education Association (Hamilton House, Bid- 
borough Street, W.C.1), at which the gymnastic and medical aspects of the 
Systems in Allied countries were described and compared; and the conference on 
Some Aspects of Social Biology in Relation to the War (6-7 June, 1942), convened 
by the British Social Hygiene Council. Religious and political conferences are, of 
course, legion, and although they are outside the purview of this paper, three 
examples may be cited: the Conference on Britain and Russia in the New World 
Order (10-11 April, 1942), arranged by the National Peace Council (39 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1); a Conference on the Atlantic Charter: Its Spiritual Basis (10-12 
April, 1942), arranged by the World Gongress of Faiths, Continuation Movement 
(Abbey House, 2-8 Victoria Street, S.W.1); and a Conference on the Scientific 
Attitude to Fascism with Particular Reference to Racial Theories (6 April, 1942), 
convened by the Marx Memorial Library and Workers’ School, Faculty of Science 
(Marx House, Clerkenwell Green, $.W.1). On all these occasions, Allies of similar 
interests or views have been able to exchange reconstruction ideas and plans for 
action. 





After surveying the meeting grounds of Allied research, the work of the separate 
Government departments and institutions of each country may be summarized, in 
alphabetical order. An equal amount of information is not, of course, available 
in each case, and it must be borne in mind throughout that this account does not 
claim to be exhaustive. 


Belgium È 

The Belgian Commission for the Study of Post-War Problems (115 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1) was created by the Government early in 1941, and is directed by a Central 
Committee under a President of international repute. The Sections dealing with 
Economic and Social Problems, International Politics, Physical Reconstruction 
and State Reform had already held meetings by midsummer, 1941, and another 
Section, for Educational Reform, was contemplated. No Reports have been pub- 
lished hitherto, any documents being for official and private use. A Note (in 
French) on the Commission’s general approach to post-war problems, as well as 
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the question of organization, was submitted by the Secretary to the Prime 
Minister at the end of March 1941. It envisaged the State as the political unit, 
but with limited sovereignty; regional groupings of States, composed in accordance 
with their political and economic affinities, would form the economic units, an 
international authority treating those political and social problems which are 
beyond the scope of the individual State. A Preliminary Report on the Commis- 
sion’s work (in French and English) was completed 31 July, 1941. A further 
Report, summarizing papers from several Sections and issued by the Central 
Committee in April 1942, is said to deal mainly with the immediate measures 
period, covering administrative reorganization, the protection of the currency and 
the provision of credit, the re-establishment and maintenance of erder, the 
restoration of political institutions, penal measures against traitors, the organiza- 
tion of supplies, war damage compensation, the repatriation of refugees, and other 
international questions. 

The Commission had previously charged Comités d’ Application with the task of 
discovering how the broad principles laid down in the Report could be put into effect 
during the intermediate period, and the various Sections are now proceeding with the 

‘study of long-term problems, on the basis of a very comprehensive programme. 

Belgian members of the London International Assembly have made outstanding 
contributions to its work, both as officers and members of Commissions and in the 
discussions of the main body. Documents submitted to the Assembly or its Com-" 
missions by the Belgian delegation include Reports on the general situation in 
Occupied Belgium (October 1941), and on the health problem and deficiency 
diseases, not merely as a Belgian problem (June 1941; February and May 1942); 
Reports on the advantages and limitations of national and international, penal 
and municipal law for the trial of war criminals; and Reports on economic and 
social reconstruction and on future security-against war. 

Belgians participate indeed in more than one Allied group, and sondes in 
Message: Belgian Review (Ludgate House, 110 Fleet Street, E.C.4), first issued in 
November 1941, a periodical which, although much preoccupied with literature 
and art, is a medium for contributions on reconstruction topics, particularly inter- 
national organization. Published partly in English, it is almost as international 
as it is Belgian. Articles on reconstruction problems have also been contributed 
by Belgians to other publications, such as the Spectator, the Fabian Quarterly and the 
New Commonwealth Quarterly. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Czechoslovak Research Institute (Fursecroft, Brown Street, George Street, 
W.r) is under the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, for which it prepares Memoranda 
and a periodic review of reconstruction research (in Czech), for official and private 
circulation. Although political questions are its main concern, economic aspects 
are not excluded. Memoranda are sometimes prepared for the Institute by 
outside experts; thus one has completed a study of the transport systems of Central 
Europe, and an English translation has been made of the descriptive section and 
the proposals for improvement. The Institute furthermore maintains a cefisus of 
Czechoslovak scientists and research workers in Great Britain, and publishes the 
Bulletin of the Czechoslovak Medical Association in Great Britain, No. 2 (1942) being 
devoted to racial theories, besides occasional papers such as roo Years of Anglo- 
Czech Relations (in Czech), 1942. 
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The Czechoslovak Institute (18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1), which also has a 
research aspect, should not be confused with the Research Institute just 
described. It receives support from the British Council and brings together 
Czechoslovak and English persons from a wide range of political and social 
groups, with the primary object of acquainting them more closely with each 
other’s language and culture. This is mainly carried out through general lectures, 
exhibitions, and the amenities of a restaurant and pleasant committee rooms, but 
in the autumn of 1941 Research Groups of a novel type were initiated, for the 
comparative study of Czechoslovak and British institutions. Each Group consists 
of a panel of experts for each country, with a chairman responsible for co-ordinating 
the work; for suggesting a particular expert on special points, and for bringing 
him in touch with his ‘opposite number’ in the parallel panel. The Group 
personnel now numbers, about fifty, and besides the private meetings, chiefly 
between experts, semi-public lectures, followed by discussions, have been given 
in the Civil Administration Section by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin on ‘British Foreign 
Office Administration’, by’M. Vocho¢ on ‘Quelques Aspects de l’Administration 
Tchécoslovaque au Point de Vue démocratique’, and by Mr. Cowell on ‘Govern- 
ment Publications’; in the Social Administration Section by Miss Peto on ‘Women 
Police’ and by Mrs. Enthoven on ‘Day Nurseries’; in the Educational Administra- 
etion Section by Mrs. G.°D. H. Cole on ‘Some Peculiarities of the English 
Educational System’, and in the Health Sub-Section by Professor Lancelot 
Hogben on ‘Maternity and Child-Welfare’ and by Miss Taussigova on the same 
subject. In a General Series, Dr. F. Kraus has spoken on ‘The Role of Political 
Parties in Czechoslovak Public Life’, and published under these auspices ‘A Survey 
of the Economic History of Czechoslovakia after the Last War’.* The Rev. Dr. 
Vancura has also published O Anglickem Skolstvi (A Short Survey of the English 
Educational System). 

The Ministry of Economic Reconstruction was formed in the spring of 1942, 
and M. Jaromir Nečas has defined its comprehensive scope in a Memorandum on 
‘Czechoslovak Post-War Reconstruction Problems’ (February 1942). 

Czechoslovak members of the London International Assembly have made 
significant contributions to the work of most Commissions, and set and maintained 
a high level in discussions. Moreover, their courageous determination to continue 
constructive thought despite unfavourable war news and internal or external 
difficulties has, here as elsewhere, heartened other groups and spurred them into ` 
activity. Reports have dealt with the general situation in Czechoslovakia 
(October 1941), with the question ‘How can we guarantee the future peace and 
at the same time maintain human freedom and dignity?’ (February 1942), and 
with the international protection of individual rights (February 1942). 

Administration of Labour: an Essay on Problems of Social Economy,’ with a last 
chapter on ‘After the War (A Survey of Opinions)’, has been independently 
published by Frantisek Klang, Vladimir Outrata, and Alexander Kunosi. In 
Racialism against Civilization,s Dr. I. Zollschan has summarized the efforts of 
twenty years towards ensuring international scientific co-operation in disposing 
of a fallacy which has wrought untold harm, and must be tackled afresh in the 
post-war world. Among important books broadly treating reconstruction trends 
may be mentioned Democracy Today and Tomorrow, by Dr. Eduard Beneš,” despite 
its age, and Federation in Central Europe: Reflections and Reminiscences, by Dr. Milan 
Hodža. 1» The Central European Observer; A Fortnightly Review (Fursecroft, George 
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Street, W.1) has a Czechoslovak editor and deserves attention. Czechoslovaks, 
notably Dr. Beneš and M. Jan Masaryk, have also contributed to various periodi- 
cals, such as the Journal of Central European Affairs, the Nineteenth Century, Free 
Europe and the Voice of Freedom. 


Free France 

The Service d’Etudes, de Documentation et de Liaisons (3 St. James’s Square, 
S.W.1), is under the Commissariat National à la Justice et à PInstruction 
Publique, but organizes and carries out research for various departments. It 
issues, for official and private circulation, a Revue Bi-Mensuelle des Questions d’ Après- 

| Guerre: Les Faits, Les Opinions, to keep administrators and research workers in 
touch with public statements, published material and trends. Reports have 
been issued on ‘La Législation Sociale Française de 1936-1940’ (June 1942) and 
‘Lois Sociales de Vichy’ (10 May, 1942). 

By a Decree of 2 December, 1941, General de Gaulle, on the advice of the 
Commissaires Nationaux and in his capacity as President of the National 
Committee, instituted four Commissions for the study of post-war questions,!! to 
deal with (1) National and International Problems of an Economic, Financial 
or Social type; (2) Problems of General Foreign Policy, particularly relating to 
territorial matters, security and international organization; (3) Problems of , 
National Defence and Military Aspects of the Problem of International Security; 
and (4) Internal and International Problems of a Legal or Cultural Type 
(‘d’ordre . . . Intellectuel’), three Sections having also been set up under this 
Commission to treat, (a) State Reform, (b) Educational and Cultural Questions, 
and (c) International Legal Questions. Commission (3) is only now being | 
constituted, but most or all of the others have held a number of meetings. Reports 
were written for Commissions (1) and (4) in February (1942); they have, however, 
not yet been finally approved by those Commissions. An official ‘Rapport Pré- 
liminaire sur les Questions Economique, Financiéres et Sociales d’Aprés-Guerre’ 
has also been drawn up (January 1942), and the present position is summarized 
in Situation Financiere et Economique de la France, published by M. Hervé Alphand, 
Directeur des Affaires Economiques de la France Libre. 

The work is of course carried out under the general guidance of the National 
Committee as a whole, and every Commission includes at least one representative 
of each of the Commissaires Nationaux. The other members are nominated by 
the one or more Commissariats to which the Commission is attached, and include, 
besides the civilian and military personnel of Free France, competent Frenchmen 
in ‘free’ countries abroad. If unable to participate directly, these persons may be 
associated, as corresponding members, with the inquiries. The importance of . 
contact with Allied groups is emphasized. The Commissions regard the formation 
of ‘a stronger France’ as their objective, but do not aim at reaching final decisions; 
they plan rather to submit their plans to the elected representatives of a liberated 
nation. 

French members of the London International Assembly have submitted a 
Report on conditions in occupied France and in ‘la France soi-disant ‘‘non- 
occupée”’ (17 October, 1941). A Commissaire National played a considerable 
part in the launching of the Assembly, but was later long absent abroad. A daily, 
France (85 Fleet Street, E.C.4), dating from the summer of 1940, and an 
independent monthly, La France Libre (go Great Russell Street, W.C.1), have, 
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under the editorship of experienced journalists, attained a uniquė place in the 
reading habits of that large part of the educated Allied and British community 
which prides itself on ‘deux patries’, and have made their contribution to the 
broad lines of reconstruction thought. M. Louis de Brouckère, the Belgian 
Socialist, has for instance published in France an outstanding series of articles, 
including ‘Droits et Devoirs des Petites Nations’ (3 January, 1942), ‘Les Petites 
Nations et la Démocratie Internationale’ (19 January, 1942), ‘La Personnalité 
des Nations’ (24 January, 1942), and ‘La Co-opération dans la Paix’ (31 January, 
1942). A weekly, La Marseillaise: Hebdomadaire de la France au Combat (Hereford 
House, Park Street, W.1) first appeared on 14 June, 1942, and is the official 
organ ofhe French National Committee. A member of the Air Force, who has 
. worked with Gallup in assessing public opinion in America, is making a special 
study of reconstruction problems for the editor of La Marseillaise. 


Greece 

The Greek Ministry of Finance, whose Statistical and Research Section carries 
out all official research, is in process of establishing an organization for the study 
of post-war problems, principally in the economic field, and including transport. 

Greek members of the London International Assembly have made helpful 
contributions, out of proportion to the size of their official community in London, 
towards its general work, and their delegation has submitted a document on 
‘Greece under Enemy Occupation’ (11 October, 1941). A member has also 
written a Memorandum for Commission III on the future international order, 
where he deprecates ‘la conviction passablement puérile qu’il faut absolument 
tourner une nouvelle page’, concluding: ‘La persévérance a plus de grandeur que 
la versatilité et, après tout, quel que soit le nom qu’on lui donnerait, un nouvel 
organisme international ne serait jamais lui aussi, littéralement parlant, qu’une 
société de nations’ (March 1942). 

Greeks have played a useful part in private discussion groups on reconstruction 
problems, as they affect South-Eastern Europe, especially from the agrarian point 
of view. 


Luxembourg 

Official research, conducted under the auspices of the Ministry of Justice, covers 
immediate problems in the internal administration and legislation; long-term 
problems of industry, unemployment, and youth; and nutrition, health, and 
agriculture, both in relation to the work of the Allied Post-War Requirements 
Bureau and more generally. A paper on ‘Post-War Youth Problems’ has been 
issued for private circulation. 4 

The treaty with Belgium is regarded as basic, and there is close collaboration 
with Belgian experts in various aspects of planning, such as nutrition. 

Members of the Luxembourg delegation to the London International Assembly 
have fully participated in its development and have contributed papers on con- 
ditians under occupation (20 October, 1941), on collective security (January 
1942), and on social and economic reconstruction (12 January, 1942). 


Netherlands 
The Study Group for Reconstruction Problems (c/o Dr. P. C. Harthoorn, 
Secretary, Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4), is an unofficial research and 
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discussion body which was founded in August 1941, to study political, social, 
economic, financial and cultural problems and plans for the Netherlands and its 
Overseas Territories, and to promote the‘ application of its conclusions and 
recommendations. An Executive Committee of five meets at frequent intervals to 
guide the work of the sixteen Commissions already at work, under the general 
authority of the main Study Group of some 22 members. A number of Government 
officials participate (in their private capacity), but the total membership of some 
hundred persons includes representatives of commerce, industry and shipping, 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, journalists and others. 

The Study Group at once drew up a comprehensive scheme of inquiry, and 
the various Commissions are designated by the numbers and letters ofthe topics 
assigned to them for examination. Commissions classified as concerned with. 
Special Problems of Indirect Interest to the Netherlands when Peace is Concluded 
are I (a) (9), on Political Grouping (frontiers; composition of groups; international 
organizations); I (b, d), on Economic Grouping (frontiers; composition of groups; 
financial inter-relations); I (e), on Reparations (quantity and method; future 
economic basis for Germany); and I (f), on Military and Other Measures (the 
prevention of a future war by Germany, or other Powers, through use of the 
Press, radio, education, or youth movements). The Commission concerned with 
Peace Terms of Direct Interest to the Netherlands is II (a), on the Armistice ands , 
Peace Terms (what the Netherlands should demand; future relationship with 
Germany). Commissions concerned with International Problems of Interest 
in Connection with the Internal Position of the Realm of the Netherlands after 
the War are III (a), on Unemployment; III (d), on International Communica- 
tions; and III (e), on Education (including the advocacy of international agree- 
ments to cover various cultural interests). Finally, Gommissions concerned with 
National Problems of Interest in Connection with the Internal Position of the 
Realm of the Netherlands after the War are, under Transitional Problems, 
IV (a) (1-4), on Provisional Government Measures (including the trial of traitors) ; 
IV (a) (5-6), on Economic Information (the change-over to peace production, 
and the establishment of an economic information service in territories now 
occupied); and, under Problems for the ‘Normal’ Period following, IV (b) (1-7), 
on the Executive and Legislature (such as changes in the franchise, and modifica- 
tion of Civil Service regulations); IV (b) (8), on the Netherlands Indies (their 
future constitutional relationship with Holland); IV (b) (12), on the Raising of 
Social and Cultural Standards (covering the use of leisure, pensions, hygiene, and 
the desirability of conscription for non-combatant duties); IV (b) (14), on Free- 
dom of Speech and Press, and IV (b) (18), on Agriculture. There is further a. 
Legal Commission, which advises and assists the other Commissions when they . 
encounter legal questions in their inquiries. 

When the Study Group was first mentioned in the Press (24 January, 1942)," 
14 Commissions had been at work for some time, while IV (b) (14) was set up in 
March and IV (b) (12) in June 1942. Many papers have been contributed by 
members and several draft Reports have been written, but are not yet approved 
for outside distribution or publication. While some Commissions are stronger 
than others, the work appears to be, on the whole, far from superficial, and 
certain suggestions for post-war changes are refreshingly independent and 
non-stereotyped. f 

Official research has been co-ordinated, since March 1942, by a Cabinet 
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Committee presided over by the Prime Minister, and consisting of the Ministers 

for Foreign Affairs, Economic Affairs, the Colonies, Social Affairs, and Public 
Affairs, and one Minister without Portfolio. This Committee is assisted by a ` 
Committee of civil servants, representing each of these Ministries. The Secretary 

of both Committees is a member of the Foreign Office who is an expert on 
problems of international organization, acts as Secretary of a Study Group 
Commission, and has also been charged with maintaining contact with 
reconstruction research at Chatham House. 

The Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Shipping has been responsible for 
the preparation of data for the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau, this work 
forming largely a continuation of previous research to the same end. From the 
Government’s arrival in London in May 1940, to the fall of the Indies in March 
“1942, the Netherlands authorities had in fact been proceeding with a far-reaching 
scheme of purchases and storage for the benefit of Holland on-its release from 
Germany. In addition the Ministry issues for official use a series of ‘Economic 
Communications’ (in Dutch), embodying the results of a detailed analysis of 
German economic measures and financial transactions in the occupied Netherlands. 
No. 8 appeared in March 1942. 

Research carried out under the direction of the Minister of Social Affairs has 
dealt mainly with (a) changes in the general social structure of the occupied 
"Netherlands; (b) unemployment, and its combating by the occupying authorities 
(through compulsory labour service, employment on relief projects and public 
works, and prohibition of dismissal of employees without permission); (c) the 
compulsory or quasi-compulsory drafting of workers to Germany; (d) conditions 
of labour in the Netherlands, and among Dutch workers in Germany; and 
(e) changes in social legislation since May 1940. This fact-finding investigation 
forms an indispensable background for the Ministry’s reconstruction research 
proper. Here special attention is again paid to problems of unemployment, 
particularly with a view to the return of the Dutch workers now in Germany. 
Schemes for retraining, vocational guidance, more extensive employment on 
public works, and the restoration of the trade union movement are all being 
studied as a basis for practical plans. 

The Netherlands delegation of the London International Assembly has sub- 
mitted Reports on Conditions in Occupied Holland (17 October, 1941) and on 
Post-War Economic Reconstruction in the Netherlands (February 1942), as well 
as a ‘Rapport sur l’Ordre juridique international’ (March 1942). A member has 
also written a Memorandum for Gommission II, inquiring ‘Upon What Legal 
Basis can Jurisdiction over War Crimes be Founded except on that of the State 
upon whose Territory or against whose Integrity the Crime was Committed?’ 
(May 1942). Several excellent contributions to general discussions and to the 
Commissions’ work have also been made. 

Vrij Nederland (7 Park Lane, W.1), a Netherlands weekly founded in 
August 1940, is by the fact of its publication in the Dutch language and by its 
content addressed to Dutchmen throughout the world, and the small English 
editidn, Voice of the Netherlands, summarizes the national message for English readers. 
Under the editorship of a journalist long known in Holland, both for his articles 
on foreign affairs based on his travels in Europe, Asia and Africa, and for his 
strong anti-Nazi views, this well-illustrated weekly has expressed and probably 
thereby intensified the growth of self-identification with the issues of the present 
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war among the Dutch outside Holland, through pride in their own sacrifices and 
achievements. Many articles have borne directly or indirectly on reconstruction 
topics. Dr. J. W. Beyen, the financial expert, has written on economic reconstruc- 
tion in France Libre,** and other Netherlanders on the future of their East Indies?* 
and various post-war topics. 


Norway 

The co-ordination of the research now carried on in a number of Ministries is 
being discussed. Meanwhile, in addition to the preparation of data for the Allied 
Post-War Requirements Bureau, there is an official Commission for the study of 
unemployment and related economic problems of the intermediate period, the 


Minister without Portfolio acting as President. The Secretary, who is also Secre- | 


tary to the Ministry of Finance, emphasizes that since no immediate unemploy- 
ment is anticipated, the Commission is better described as ‘a Study of the Problems 
of the Labour Market’. 

As with the similar Netherlands research, present conditions in Norway are 
closely analysed, very detailed information being available. Demobilization will 
be involved, in the sense that workers employed by the Germans must be trans- 
ferred to other types of employment. Many of them have received no training of 
any kind, or one of low standard; both practical and theoretical training seems to 
be at a standstill. The supply of raw materials, both foreign and domestic, will be 
vital; great inroads on wood and wood pulp have been made by the Germans, 
especially. near supply lines. There is the related question of the allocation of raw 
materials and the form which any official contro] should take. There may also be 
a need for new banking facilities, especially for export, and despite the present 
relatively happy position of Norway, with large sterling and some dollar balances 
accumulated through its merchant fleet, some foreign loans will no doubt be 
required. Finally, the treatment of varied financial transactions conducted in the 
Norwegian currency since the occupation is requiring careful thought. 

The Norwegian delegation to the London International Assembly has submitted 
a Report on the Present Position in Occupied Norway (11 October, 1941). Among 
the members are the Chairman of one Commission and the very active Secretary 
of a Sub-Commission. 

Norsk Tidend (Clifton House, Worship Street, E.C.2) appears twice weekly and 
is a lively and stirring publication in Norwegian, with pronouncements by states- 
men on the post-war world jostling with poems, jokes and pictures, and such re- 
vealing material as the results of an informal questionnaire among Norsemen in 
London on the subject: How will you arrange your first Easter (holiday) in free. 
Norway? Typical of a crusading spirit, seldom articulate in print, but not to be 
ignored in trying to understand our Allies’ view of their own future, is the reply 
by Admiral Riiser Larsen, Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Norwegian Naval 
Air Force: ‘If the Axis Powers are beaten everywhere and Norwegian help is no 
longer required, — if the last quisling is smoked out, and ¢f I have time, I will go 
with my wife to Finse and ski.’ 

Norwegians also contribute to Free Europe* and other journals on reconstruction 
topics. 


Poland 
The Polish Research Centre (32 Chesham Place, S.W.1) was established in 
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December 1939, in premises lent by Chatham House, with the main object of 
keeping the Polish authorities in France in touch with British views and of serving 
as a link between the United Kingdom and the Polish Ministry of Information. 
Since the Government moved to England in 1940, the Centre has continued its 
research work, especially into reconstruction problems of political import, prepared 
Memoranda for private circulation and publication, arranged lectures, developed 
a useful library, and given educational advice. 

The Centre is governed by an Anglo-Polish Council. The staff now numbers 
ten, of whom two are in the Education Section and two are voluntary workers. 
Publications include booklets on Upper Silesia (October 1941), Eastern Poland 
(Decembar 1941), Poland and Danzig (July 1941), and German Withdrawal in the East 
(March 1942), a study in German and Polish Vital Statistics. The paper shortage 
has enforced reductions in size, but the Centre has nevertheless endeavoured to 
produce well-documented material of permanent value. Thirty-two special 
Reports and Memoranda have been prepared for the Polish Government, among 
them a review of ‘War and Peace Aims in British Public Opinion’, and twenty for 
official and unofficial British institutions, on various Central European problems. 
Of the lectures in the Polish series held at the Centre, two concerned ‘The Reasons 
of Economic Poverty in Poland’, and ‘Poland and Federalist Projects’; the English 

series dealt with ‘Problems of Economic Reconstruction of Poland and Central 
Europe’, ‘Christian and Secular Democracy’, and ‘Reconstruction Problems and 
Reparation Experience’. The library, drawn from the Polish Embassy, Chatham 
House and other sources, now numbers some 2,800 books and pamphlets, pro- 
viding a useful nucleus for Polish research. The Association of Polish Professors 
and Lecturers in Great Britain, whose headquarters are at the Centre, is also 
available for advice. 

The Ministry of Finance, Commerce and Industry has been carrying on official 
investigations, with three ends in view: immediate supplies for a liberated Poland; 
a long-term economic programme, envisaging greater industrialization; and closer 
economic ties between Poland and the British Commonwealth. The work has 
hitherto been subdivided according to nine groups of problems. 

(1) Immediate Supplies: The specification of needs for the Allied Post-War 
Requirements Bureau has been completed and is kept up to date. The first two 
months are considered crucial. (2) Agriculture and Nutrition: (a) Agriculture. 
Conditions under German occupation are studied and post-war plans for pro- 
duction and marketing, exports, investments, and the supply of implements and 
machinery are prepared. (b) Land. The problem of ownership after occupation 
changes, and of the consolidation of small holdings, is being examined. (c) Food 
Supplies. Rationing seems likely to be a necessity for some time, and the articles 
to be covered and the quantities per head to be allowed are estimated, in order to 
calculate how much cannot be met by Polish agriculture. (d) Forests. Principles 
for post-war exploitation have been established. One Ministry has moreover 
been in touch with the International Agricultural Sub-CGommission with regard 
to agricultural reconstruction generally. 

(3) Electrification: The increase of power, for further electrification of the 
country, has been the object of investigation by a group of specialists, and through 
a course for electrical engineers the electrical industry and organization of Great 
Britain have been studied. (4) Housing: Rural housing, building materials, 
British war-time experience, financing and town planning are under review. 
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(5) Communications: Considerable development is contemplated, co-ordinating 
road and rail, and rolling-stock requirements have been noted. (6) Shipping and 
Ports: Shipbuilding, port administration, and other questions are examined in 
the light of Polish-Czechoslovak co-operation. Fisheries and fish-preserving 
industries are planned, and the need for trained shipping and transport specialists 
recognized. (7) International trade: (a) The position, 1919-39, is being analysed 
as a background in conjunction with (b) the condition of Poland and other 
countries under German occupation. (c) The role of Central and Eastern Europe 
in the future world economy, and probable Polish exports, are considered. (8) 
Public Works: Waterways, road projects, and power schemes are chiefly contem- 
plated. (9) Legal Questions. Problems of the intermediate period, rglating for 
instance to the,control of certain types of enterprises, are being analysed. 

Since 24 June, 1942, the work in progress, just described, has been divided’ 
between the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
which are now differentiated. 

The former Polish Political, Economic and Legal Bureau, now the Ministry of 
Preparatory Work concerning the Peace Conference, is also carrying out official 
research but with the emphasis on problems bearing on Polish war and peace aims. 

The Society of Polish Economists in the United Kingdom (127 Queen’s Court, 
Queensway, W.2) is one of the professional bodies engaged in the study of recon- | 
struction problems. Its periodical, Ekonomista Polski publishes English summaries, 
as for instance of S. Pawlowicz’s article on ‘The Reconstruction Problem and 
Reparations Experience’.*? 

The Polish delegation of the London International Assembly has submitted 
Reports on the Position in Occupied Poland (October 1941), and on the Security 
of Eastern, Central and South-Eastern Europe (October 1941). Members have 
contributed Reports on ‘Disarmament’ (April 1942), ‘The International Instru- 
ment for the Solution of Political Conflicts’ (February 1942), a ‘Note on Inter- 
national Armed Forces’ (April 1942), and a Memorandum on ‘Social and 
Economic Reconstruction’ (March 1942). The Polish members have keenly 
co-operated in every phase of the Assembly’s work. 

Free Europe (11 Gower Street, W.C.1) is a fortnightly review of international 
affairs, edited by a Polish journalist. Appearing in English, it includes authori- 
tative articles by British and other Allied writers on post-war affairs. Poles also 
write in many other periodicals, such as France Libre and the Contemporary Review. 


Yugoslavia 

The Yugoslav Post-War Reconstruction Committee (57 Kingston House, 
Princes Gate, S.W.7) is an official Committee of five under the joint supervision 
of the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Food and Supply. Reports have 
been completed for the Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau on (a) Agriculture 
and Livestock, (b) Seeds, (c) Foodstuffs and Raw Materials, and (d) Medical 
Supplies, and similar Reports are being drafted on (e) Transport, (f) Means of 
Production, (g) Agricultural Machinery, and (h) Industrialization and Electri- 
fication. "A Research Section has recently begun a study of present conditiéns in 
Yugoslavia and is preparing suggestions for reconstruction on this basis. 

Individual members have collaborated actively, in their private capacity, with 
other Allied experts in semi-official and unofficial research groups, including the 
Economic Research ue and the Eastern and Central European Discussion 
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Group of the Fabian International Bureau, and have contributed papers on 
‘Excess Population’ in Eastern Europe and on ‘Agricultural Reconstruction’ to 
the British Association Conference on European Agriculture and of a private 
conference in March 1942 respectively. An interesting paper on ‘The Problem of 
an East and South-East European Commonwealth? has also been privately 
circulated: 

The Information Department of the Government is issuing a series of Yugoslav 
Documents, of which No. 1, Yugoslavia at War (1941), is a Collection of Official 
-Pronouncements. In these Balkan freedom and solidarity are repeatedly stressed. 

The Yugoslav delegation of the London International Assembly has submitted 
three Reports on conditions in Occupied Yugoslavia (November 1941-January 


1942). 


At the conclusion of this brief review the critical reader will ask himself a 
number of questions. 

How many of the activities described really constitute research, and research 
of permanent value? It is not sufficient to point out that some hasty ‘research’ 
is done by British, as well as Allied, official and private bodies in war-time. 
In estimating the balance, it is helpful to recognize that the study and public- 

,2tion of data on conditions in occupied Europe, although often wearing the 
aspect of mere propaganda or intelligence, are the indispensable bases of all Allied 
post-war planning, in the same sense as studies of the location of industry or of 
the present organization of the social services are basic to planning in England to- 
day. The difficulty in obtaining this material and the shortage of expert staff go 
far towards explaining why the ‘planning’ superstructure of the edifice is not 
always conspicuous by mid-1942. The Allied Governments have moreover only 
been from one to two years in this country, and we are the first to press them to 
‘get on with the war’. There remains, however, a substantial amount of work 
which, despite handicaps, is capable of standing the most rigorous inspection 
and comparison, as will be amply apparent when the large official section is made 
available to the world. 

Another question often asked is: Do the Allies, including their research workers, 
spend their time in political manoeuvring, in which differences of outlook tend 
to be exaggerated? Differences in outlook certainly exist within each group, as in 
our own varied political < and academic scene; difficult adjustments must be faced 
by neighbours in their post-war plans, as by the British Empire and her European, 
African, Asiatic and Latin American Allies, and even between the numerous com- 
ponents of the English-speaking world. Sober reflection suggests that the multi- 
plicity of groups may indicate, not futility, but the vitality of thought which 
prevails among these foreign statesmen and scholars, as among ourselves; and that 
delays in co-ordinating their new worlds are not more remarkable than, say, the 
limited contact of these topics between Great Britain and Eire, or between parts of 
Latin America and the United States. 

Angther common tendency is to ask whether this research-work does not suffer 
from the lack of open communication between the Allied Governments in London 
and their peoples during their exile. No doubt the disparity of their war-time 
experiences will set certain problems for both parties when they meet, but this 
prospect is fully and frankly faced by the Allied Governments. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that the activities we have reviewed include not only those of 
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official but also of unofficial, and sometimes markedly independent, Allied circles. 
They represent a considerable diversity of points of view. 

It might be impertinent to turn the tables and make suggestions on research 
policy to the Allies. In the Inter-Allied Information Committee they have them- 
selves co-ordinated some of their documentation and publicity, but there are 
perhaps unexplored possibilities of co-ordinating their inquiries into British 
research, and British trends and institutions generally. Serious Allied research 
workers may be pardoned.their inability to bridge the gap between official pro- 
nouncements on general principles and the concrete policies advocated by the 
widely-read books of popular authors. Neither the Foreign Office nor any other 
British institution, however co-operative, could fill this gap adequately. By pooling 
the long-term knowledge of England possessed by the French, Dutch and Nor- 
wegians with the fruits of the more intensive war-time curiosity shown by the 
Central and Eastern European Allies in current British thought and affairs, much 
wisdom might be distilled for their common use. 

ETHEL JOHN LINDGREN 
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`V. RESEARCH CONCERNING SOME POST-WAR DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES - 


R. EDWARD O'NEAL, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 

remarked recently: ‘to our sorrow in the past we have disregarded the 

injunction to prepare for war in the days of peace; let us not now make the 
mistake of disregarding the converse of that injunction, namely, to prepare for 
peace in the days of war’. There are now very few people in the United States, 
even among those most deeply engrossed in the day-to-day transactions of the 
war, who would deny the cogency of this appeal. Ambitious research programmes 
and investigations have been set on foot in the United States, official programmes 
sponsored by Government Departments, and unofficial programmes directed by 
private organizations and ad hoc bodies. Of the latter, some are on the academic 
plane, and others, for example those drawn up by business corporations and Local 
Government Authorities, have regard primarily to the interests and requirements 
of special groups or regions. In some cases, a policy of secrecy has been adopted; 
in others the information available is scanty and incomplete. Moreover, the nature, 
motives and scope of the numerous bodies engaged on research are so varied as to 
baffle any attempt at classification, and in order to bring out the main trends of 
‘thought, it will perhaps be better to consider their work in terms of their subject 
matter, drawing a line, however blurred and shaky, between domestic problems 
and international problems. There are many pitfalls in this method of approach, 
and, indeed, it will be as difficult for us, in surveying research in the United States, 
to separate from its domestic problems world problems, as it will be for the United 
States, when the war is over, to tackle separately its domestic difficulties and the 
problems of the world as a whole. After the war internal reconstruction and inter- 
national reconstruction will be for every country merely different aspects of the 
same problem, and this will be especially true for those countries, like the United 
States, whose resources will enable them to contribute to reconstruction elsewhere. 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, and an important 
figure in research work on the post-war world, brought this out in a notable 
speech on 4 March last. The task-of aiding in the reconstruction of other countries 
would, he said, for the United States, be superimposed upon the task of its own 
demobilization and of. the redirection of its own industry into peace-time 
channels. 

This superimposition will entail difficult problems. The domestic tasks which 
Mr. Pasvolsky names, and many others too, will loom very large after the war, 
and even if there is no conflict of objectives, Congress will find it difficult not to 
give them priority, however sympathetic it may be to the needs of other countries. 
Reconstruction begins at home. So does planning. It is probably true to say that, 
as regards both research and public opinion in general, the United States has been 
more concerned with internal than with international post-war problems. 

Apart from other considerations, the nature of the problems encountered in each 
case nfakes this inevitable. The domestic issues which will have to be confronted 
after the war can be foreseen with a good deal of certainty. There is thus an almost 
solid basis for planning and research. The international issues, however, leaving 
aside concrete questions such as food relief for territories pillaged by the Axis 
Powers, are as yet barely discernible in a penumbra of generalities. There are 


unpredictable political factors which make for a cautious approach. Ideals may 
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be enunciated and slogans coined, but much remains to be filled in, and such filling 
in as is attempted can be only speculative. It is, in any case, too soon to examine 
the trends of thought in the United States on international post-war problems. 
The nation’s entry into the war is too recent. The impact of belligerency neces- 
sarily changed the direction of research and increased its impetus; but it will take 
time for the new direction to become settled. The threads, already fairly tangled, 
were utterly confused by Pear] Harbour, and are not yet straightened out. On the 
other hand, domestic post-war problems will not be changed by the entry of the 
United States into the war, although they will naturally be intensified, and research 
into these problems will be little affected, except in so far as it will be stimulated 
by psychological factors. - . 

There are, then, two considerations which make it eminently worth while for us: 
in this country to consider in detail the kind of problems of internal post-war 
policy which are exercising both trained investigators and uninformed observers 
in the United States, and the kind of solutions they envisage. First, there is the fact 
that in the United States these problems are thought urgent, and absorb much of 
the energy of research personnel. But, secondly, they are also important to other 
countries, The internal economic and social conditions and policies of an 
enormously powerful and wealthy unit like the United States are bound to have 
widespread repercussions throughout the world. The United States is the greateste e 
manufacturing nation in the world, and at once the greatest producer and the 
greatest consumer of raw materials. 

Closely allied to this is a further consideration. It is, perhaps, reasonable to 
suppose that the attitude of the United States to the economic and social problems 
of other countries will be coloured by the sentiments and traditions which guided 
its approach to its own problems, however different these might be. One must 
of course avoid making too much of this. People in the United States who are 
alarmed at the prospect of co-operation in the solution of the social and economic 
problems of other countries, are wont to conjure up visions of a W.P.A. for Europe 
or a T.V.A. for the Vistula, and similar fantasies. At the other end of the scale 
there is an increasing tendency in some circles in the United States to see in the 
war a prelude to what has been called ‘America’s coming of age as the economic 
headquarters of the planet’, and to review with pleasure the unlimited possibilities 
which that prospect offers. Mr. Henry Wallace referred to this line of thought 
in the speech which has been quoted from above. ‘Some have spoken of the 
American century’, he said. ‘I say that the century on which we are entering — 
the century that will come out of this war — can be and must be the century of 
the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to ‘suggest the free- 
doms and duties by which the common man must live.’ In the light of this, it - 
certainly cannot be said that the ‘American way of life’ is not an article for export. 

We have indicated above that the nature of the domestic problems with which 
the United States will be confronted after the war will not be changed by the 
entry of the United States into the war. These problems began to be perceived 
months before Pearl Harbour, perhaps from the very beginning of the defence 
programme, in May 1940. In June 1941, Mr. W. L. Batt, then Deputy-Director 
of Production in the Office of Production Management, declared that ‘the United 
States already is doing many things that will affect the national economy almost 
as much as active participation in the war’. The United States was speaking of 
‘post-defence reconstruction’ long before it became necessary to speak of ‘post- 
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war reconstruction’. (In this article the term ‘post-war’ is used throughout, 
though in some cases it would be more accurate to say ‘post-defence’.) What 
Professor Macgregor in an article in the January number of Agenda called ‘the 
actual war influences on reconstruction’ were seen. to be operative before the onset 
of war, and many people have argued that the defence and war-time policies of 
the United States are themselves an important part of post-war planning. The . 
American Federation of Labour, which has taken a great interest in post-war 
problems, stressed this point in a pamphlet by its president, Mr. William Green, , 
entitled We Work for the Future (published November 1941; obtainable from A.F. of 
L., gor Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.): ‘Every decision and 
every palicy related to our defence programme must be tested in terms of its ' 
application to the solution ofthe post-emergency crisis.’ Itis not always practicable, 
in the heat of war, to apply such a test before a measure is put into operation. 
But its long-term effects may be estimated while it is in operation. The Division 
of Research and Statistics of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has undertaken, among other tasks, to investigate the effects of the defence 
programme on the nation’s economy. The Board of Economic Warfare (or, as it 
was then called, the Board of Economic Defence) was instructed by President 
Roosevelt on its establishment in July 1941 to investigate ‘the relationship of 
economic defence measures to post-war economic réconstruction’. The importance 
of this aspect of research cannot be over-emphasized. In effect, the post-war social 
and economic fabric is being fashioned now by the Government officials who are’ 
engaged in controlling prices, allocating raw material supplies, and administering 
the Selective Service Act. 

In discussing the actual war influences on reconstruction in the United States, 
one must endeavour to estimate the effect of the war on the New Deal. After 
Pearl Harbour the desire to retrench all activities of the Government which were 
not considered to be essential to the war effort led to vigorous attacks in Congress 
on the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Work Projects Administration and some other bodies. Even if they survive the 
war, their functions will have been severely circumscribed. The anti-trust laws, 
too, the strict enforcement’of which has characterized the most recent phase of the 
New Deal, are to be held in abeyance for the duration of the war. (This is not 
without precedent; the enforcement of the anti-trust laws in the United States 
-has always been determined by political rather than legal considerations.) As 
a result of these and similar developments there has been much polemic in the 
United States between the Left Wing and the Right, the former accusing the latter 
of exploiting the national emergency to liquidate the New Deal, and the latter 
replying that the former was prepared to place the issue of the war in jeopardy 
in order to maintain the New Deal intact. It is clear that the impact of war has 
strengthened the concept underlying the New Deal and made it more widely 
accepted, and, as will be seen below, most of the planners for peace have taken it 
for granted. Many critics consider that the increasing participation by the 
Federal Government in the economic and social life of the nation is a permanent 
development which. will survive all fluctuations of party politics. 

The domestic problems which will have to be faced will be chiefly those relating 
to the demobilization of the war-time economic structure, but the hope is wide- 
spread that it will be possible to solve them in a way which will answer the social 
and economic aspirations which the New Deal has fostered. There is an increasing 
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- determination in the United States that mass unemployment, the prostration 
of agriculture and the paralysis of production must never again be tolerated. 
More and more people are demanding that after the war the benefits of a war- 
time economy — full employment and full production — should be combined with 
the social-economic objectives of the peace economy — adequate consumption, 
minimum standards of nutrition, clothing, housing, education and other services. 
In the words of Mr. Roy Kimmel, Chairman of the committee which co-ordinates 
the manifold activities of the Department of Agriculture in the post-war field, ‘the - 
knowledge that we are already on the road to building such a world for to-morrow 
makes America more than ever worth defending to-day’. The same point is made 
even more vigorously by the author of Guides for Post-War Planning «(Planning 

- Pamphlet No. 8 of the National Planning Association). ‘We are insisting’, he says,, 

‘that we prepare to defend not the past performance but the future potentialities 

of American life.’ 

Professor Macgregor has demonstrated the fallacy of imagining that there will 
be a clean sheet after the war, on which a new order may be drawn. The wide- 
spread belief that there will be a clean sheet, however, that it will be possible to 
confront perennial social and economic problems anew and with new solutions, is 
psychologically important. Just as no post-war international settlement will work 
if the will to make it work is missing, in the same way the success of domestic, 
reconstruction depends on the enthusiasm and sustained determination of the 
people. There will, of course, in some quarters be a strong desire to return to 
‘normalcy’. There will be a danger of lethargy and flagging ambition. Everyone 
admits the necessity for united action in war-time, but in peace-time that realiza- 
tion will not be universal. Even the most elaborate planning cannot budget for 
these contingencies; but their danger can be advertised. 

The central problem which, in its various aspects, all research bedies are 
investigating is: How is the transition from a war economy to a peace economy to be 

_ effected without a disastrous fall in production, and what is to be the role ‘of 
government in that difficult task? 

Mr. Henry Wallace has said that ‘one of the most hopeful signs of the future is 
‘the very fact that the possibility of a post-war depression is so widely recognized’. 
There is no doubt as to the wideness of recognition. Jeremiahs without number 
have prophesied that if events are allowed to take their course, there will be a short 
sharp boom immediately after the war, followed by a lasting and severe depression. 
The National Association of Manufacturers has assembled a survey of the opinions 
of members of the American Economic Association on the subject ‘Can we avoid 
a post-armament depression?’ This was published as a pamphlet in June 1941. 
The executive council of the American Federation of Labour, in a statement in 
August 1941 on the urgency of planning, pictured the possible situation as follows: 
“Thousands of factories and munitions plants now operating 24 hours a day will 
be forced to close. Millions of workers will lose their jobs. Farmers will suffer 

_ from curtailment of markets and purchasing power. Depression will set in and our 

economic system may not be able to withstand the shock.’ 

On the other hand, the United States will end the war with a labour force of 
about 55,000,000, an enormous productive capacity, and a national income of 
$110,000,000,000 or thereabouts, of which the Government will have been 
spending on the war perhaps as much as half. The market to absorb this produc- 
tive capacity exists, as Mr. Milo Perkins, executive-director of the Board of 
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Economic Warfare has said, ‘in the unsatisfied wants of two-thirds of the United 
States’. Mass consumption must be built up. On 25 May last, Mr. Perkins, an 
outstanding figure in the Administration, and one especially interested in post- 
war problems, delivered a stirring speech on this theme. He had been driving home 
the same points a year previously. ‘For centuries the world lived in an age of 
scarcity. Now for the first time in history there is enough to go round. A civiliza- 
tion which is commodity-rich but consumption-poor cannot survive.’ The same 
sentiment may be quoted from a very different source. For example, Mr. Walter 
Fuller, formerly president of the National Association of Manufacturers, has said 
‘consumption has to be pioneered as well as production’. This phrasing is well 
calculated, to appeal to the United States. 

In this connection reference may be made parenthetically to the Temporary 
‘National Economic Committee (TNEC). This body was set up in April 1938 to 
study the effects of the concentration of control over industry upon the general 
level of trade, employment, long-term profits and consumption. It was a fact- 
finding body, and its members were drawn from Congress and the Administration. 
It held its hearings for three years, ranging over the entire economic system, and 
then presented Congress with its final report and recommendations, together with 
37 volumes of evidence and 44 lengthy monographs. The importance of the TNEC 
lies in the fact that it represents the latest stream of New Deal thought; among its 
‘members were Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney-General, Mr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labour Statistics, and Mr. 
Leon Henderson, now head of the Office of Price Administration and a member of 
the War Production Board. The TNEC laid great emphasis on the necessity to 
remove the restrictions on production caused by the monopolistic tendencies of the 
United States economy. ‘The only practical way of preserving democratic 
institutions is to pass the benefits of technology on in lowered prices and an in- 
creased living standard for the whole.population. We cannot maintain an economy 
of mass production unless we have an economy of mass consumption.’ One of the 
means advocated to secure this was a rigorous enforcement of the anti-trust laws, 
which should be strengthened and their scope widened. This is Mr. Thurman 
Arnold’s department. Mr. Arnold, who is the author of two excellent books on his 
subject, The Folklore of Capitalism and The Bottlenecks of Business, initiated a strong 
campaign of anti-trust enforcement in 1939, in an endeavour to correct 
‘the economic unbalance that subjects more than a third of our nation to poverty’, 
and to overthrow the ‘four horsemen of our economy — fixed prices, low turnover, 
restricted production and monopoly control’. All these activities are now being 
held in suspension until after the war, but there are many critics who think that 
the work of the TNEC will have a profound influence on post-war economic 
reconstruction in the United States, and that anti-trust action will be the balance 
wheel of the machinery to maintain full employment, full production and full 
consumption. 

How much of this machinery will be provided by the Federal Government? 
There, is a good deal of talk of ‘State Capitalism’ in some quarters, where the 
increa8ing power of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, its war-time sub- 
sidiaries the Defence Plant Corporation, the Metals Reserve Company and the 
Defence Supplies Corporation, and similar agencies, has been watched with 
concern. The business man, it is said, is no longer free to frame an independent 
policy on wages, prices, expansion; to be successful he must first of all have the 
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right contacts in Washington. Mr.’ Harold Fleming, a perspicacious columnist 
who writes in the financial pages of the Christian Science Monitor, has described the 
business man as ‘a sort of captive hanger-on of the priestly craft of government 
officials, somewhat akin to the role of Samuel Pepys in Charles Second’s Navy 
Office’. But in spite of a certain hankering after the freedom of the Harding- 
Coolidge era, most business men would admit that the days of economic aimless- 
ness are over, and that some participation by the Government in their affairs 
must be accepted. A Fortune Poll of business executives just before Pearl Harbour 
showed that less than 10 per cent believed that the American system of private 
enterprise would be restored after the war on pre-war lines. Much attention is 
being given, however, to the part which private industry can play. A*Committee 
on economic policy of the National Association of Manufacturers is studying the 
future of private enterprise. The Business Advisory Council of the Department of 
Commerce has empanelled a committee which is investigating ‘the part which 
private enterprise can play in absorbing employment displaced by a decline in 
defence expenditures’. The National Economic Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, which is said to consider that its first duty is to serve the business 
community, is making a study of some post-war problems, with special reference 
to the role of private industry. (The Division of Regional Economy of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the latter being a section of the Department 
of Commerce, published last September a list of ‘146 Suggested Research Topics. 
in the Fields of Business and Economics’. The work of these arms of the Depart- 
ment is closely co-ordinated.) ‘ 

There is, then, it is agreed, no question of the supersession of private enterprise. 
In the words of the National Resources Planning Board (for details of this body, 
see below) ‘production will be left to private industry while the Government sees 
there is a continuous and sustained demand for goods’. A vigorous and planned 
Government programme, would, it was felt, ‘vitalize and invigorate’ private 
enterprise, and public investment would open up fresh outlets for private invest- 
ment. Mr. Milo Perkins has said that the Government must enter fields which are 
too risky for private finance. Mr. Guy Greer, an economist who is working in 
the Federal Reserve System on post-war problems, has made the interesting 
suggestion of a Government-assisted investment trust which would finance new 
enterprises. ‘We are very much in need’, he said, ‘of an economic equivalent of 
the busted bank.’ Mr. A. F. Hinrichs, head of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
declared that ‘private investment on a big scale can only be accomplished if you 
have at the same time a fundamental guarantee from government that for a 
substantial period of time it is going to make such additional commitments as 
may be necessary to maintain something closely approximating full employment.’ 

The National Resources Planning Board (NRPB) is investigating these problems. 
It is the most important body engaged on research concerning domestic reconstruc- 
tion, an official body, ‘the planning arm of the Executive Office of the President’, 
with headquarters in Washington and ro regional offices (including one in Alaska), 
which was instructed by President Roosevelt in November 1940 ‘to ecollect, 
analyse and collate all constructive plans for significant public and private action 
in the post-defence period in so far as these have to do with the natural and human 
resources of the nation’. The Chairman of the Board is Mr. Frederic A. Delano, 
the director Mr. Charles W. Eliot, and the director in charge of post-war activities 
Mr. Luther Gulick. NRPB conducts study-groups, conferences and surveys, and 
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issues numerous publications. In order to broaden the base ofits work, it has drawn 
men from all walks of life into its discussions, and its representatives consult 
with many other public and private planning bodies. In addition to its planning 
activities it does much current work of an analytical and statistical nature in the 
economic field. It has special war-time responsibilities for ‘a Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel; an Industrial Location Study; and Critical Local 
Community Problems Arising out of Federal Defence Activities’. 

The NRPB has issued two pamphlets on post-war planning. The first, published 
anonymously in August 1941, is called After Defence — What? The second, pre- 
pared by Professor Alvin Hansen, and published in January 1942, is called After 
the War —*Full Employment. (It may be noted here that Professor Hansen is special 

«adviser to the Federal Reserve System, Chairman of the United States-Canadian 
Joint Economic Committees for post-war economic co-operation, and executive 
director of the National Planning Association, one of the most important private 
planning bodies. He thus has a finger in several post-war pies. The United States 
Press calls him ‘the American Keynes’, a great compliment, since Keynes is a 
name to conjure with in the United States. He may perhaps be said to be the 
chief academic exponent in the United States of the ‘Government spending’ school 
of economics.) 

« These two pamphlets, together with the Board’s annual report to Congress of 
14 January, 1942, afford an inkling of the official approach to domestic reconstruc- 
tion. It is postulated that full employment is ‘the key to national prosperity as well 
as individual welfare’. Assuming that the war ends in 1944, the NRPB estimates 
that there will be 23,000,000 in war industries and 3,500,000 in the armed services 
to be transferred back to peace-time occupations. Under full employment 
$105-110,000,000,000 of goods and services (at 1940 prices) can be produced 
annually. ‘We will discover, as have other nations, that increased production 
pays the real costs involved. Doing the job pays the bill. In other words, the central 
problem is not money, it is manpower, resources and organization’. The Board 
makes again and again this central point, that ‘can afford to produce’ is synony- 
mous with ‘can produce’. This is taken for granted in war-time; it must be 
accepted in peace-time. No country need be impoverished ‘if its productive 
resources are intact’. Professor Hansen says: ‘there is not — there cannot be — 
any financing problem which is not manageable under a fullemployment problem’. 

With these considerations in mind, the NRPB lays down five objectives for post- 
war planning. First, full employment and the maintenance of the national income ` 
at the peak level it may be expected to reach in 1944. Secondly, this must be done 
without calling on boys who ought to be at school, old men who are entitled to 
pensions and women who have duties in the home. Nor should anyone be required 
to work more than 40 hours a week for 50 weeks a year. Thirdly, planning and 
action must be decentralized. (The locus classicus on decentralization may be 
found in a recent speech of Mr. Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, Under-Secretary of 
Commerce. ‘A belief in decentralization’, declares Mr. Taylor, ‘means a belief 
in individual initiative and resourcefulness. We didn’t carve this country out of 
the wilderness by waiting for someone in London or Washington to present us 
with complete plans and specifications and a request for competitive bids.’) 
Fourthly, every American must be enabled ‘to realize progressively the promise 
of American life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, work, rest, 
home life, opportunity to advance, adventure, and the basic freedoms’. Fifthly, 
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‘we must make upbuilding America the keynote of the programme’, in the physical 
and social sense. 

This, of course, is all generality, but before turning to some of the detailed 
suggestions under these heads, it might be convenient to examine another general 
approach, the National Planning Association’s pamphlet mentioned above, 
Guides for Post-War Planning. It might be added that although this is an unofficial 
body, both Dr. Hansen and Mr. Gulick are on its Board of Trustees, and it does 
not seem rash to assume that they were at any rate consulted when this pamphlet 
was being prepared. The Association had issued 10 Planning Pamphlets by early 
1942, and several others were in active preparation. It also publishes, monthly 
except in July and August, a useful periodical called Public Policy Digest, which 
‘reviews current significant reports and activities of Government and private 
agencies’, including those working on post-war problems. Government servants, 
and business and labour representatives, have offered their services in the Associa- 
tion in their personal capacities. Its work is conducted largely by means of study 
groups. Mr. William L. Batt was the Chairman of the Board of Trustees until the 
entry of the United States into the war, when he withdrew on account of his heavy 
responsibilities on the War Production Board, and was succeeded by Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, President of the General Electric Company. 

Guides for Post-War Planning postulates at the outset that full employment is 
possible ‘if we can consume all we are capable of producing’. Two means of 
ensuring this were said to be receiving attention. The first was the Market Guaran- 
tee Programme. The core of this plan is that the Government would promise to 
buy from producers anything they were unable to market, within certain produc- 
tion limits. With a guaranteed market there would be no obstacle to full 
production, and activities would be stimulated to such an extent that it was 
thought unlikely that there would be any unsold surpluses which the Government 
would be called upon to buy. There seemed no doubt, however, that this method 
would be unwieldy and present great administrative difficulties as well as involving 
participation by the Government in economic life to an extent which would 
interrupt the basic competitive forces of society. Therefore the second method, a 
Government Investment Programme, found many advocates. This plan would 
require the Government to invest substantial sums in ‘certain strategic areas of 
the economy’; three areas were specified, urban redevelopment, the integration 
and modernization of transport facilities, and the development of multiple- 
purpose river projects. The difference between this plan and the spending 
projects of the pre-war New Deal would be one of degree. ‘If the experience of the 
1930s may be said to have demonstrated anything, it may be said that we spent 
too little none too wisely.’ 

The NRPB, having decided its objectives, suggests seven fields of exploration 
‘as elements of a post-war programme’. 1. Plans for Demobilization. 2. Plans for 
Public Works. 3. Plans for Industry. 4. Plans to expand Service Activities. 
5. Plans for Security. 6. Plans for Financing. 7. Plans in the International, Scene. 
We may use these heads in discussing further details of planning and research, 
substituting under the seventh head ‘Plans for Agriculture’ for ‘Plans in the 
International Scene’. 

1. Plans for Demobilization. This problem is being considered locally and 
nationally. Under the provisions of the Selective Service Act men who complete 
their military service satisfactorily must have their jobs protected. The Selective 
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Service System has set up a Re-employment Division, which has a representative 
on every local draft board. He serves as ‘liaison agent and consultant between 
the soldier, his former employer, industry, and the State employment service’. 
Some local and State authorities have been making their own studies of the 
problem. For example Governor Lehman of New York set up a committee last 
November to consider post-war unemployment. The Tolan Committee on Inter- 
state Migration (a special committee of the House of Representatives) is concerned 
with post-war unemployment in its field. The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
Department of Labour has set up a Division of Post-Defence Labour Problems. 
The suryeys which the Division has planned range over a wider field than labour. 
Mr. D. Hitchcock, the head of the Division, described its aims in a speech last 
” September (text available from the Department of Labour) as to ‘make available 
an array of facts which will indicate, first, the nature of the task of maintaining full 
employment . . . Second, the size of that job in the short run period immediately 
following the end of the defence programme, and in the long run, normal develop- 
- ment of the economy. Thirdly, to develop a usable picture of the local problems 
that must be dealt with’. 

2. Plans for Public Works. In June 1941 the Federal Works Administrator was 
instructed by President Roosevelt to establish a Public Works Reserve ‘to secure 
and prepare information, data and estimates to be used in the establishment of a 
reservoir of useful public projects to absorb post-defence unemployment’. The 
Public Works Reserve is sponsored by the NRPB and the Federal Works Agency, 
and financed by the Work Projects Administration, whose regional organization 
it uses extensively. It has field representatives in New York City, San Francisco, 
New Orleans and Chicago, and NRPB consultants in five other cities. Its four 
duties are: 1. To make a list of all public projects which are expected to be necessary 
in the next six years, to be chosen both for their own value and as a means of 
absorbing unemployment. 2. To help State and local governments to plan these 
projects. 3. To co-ordinate them with Federal projects. 4. To decide which 
projects are the most urgent, and make arrangements for their sites, financing 
and designs. The kind of projects visualized are schools, hospitals, bridges, roads, 
parks, and sewerage. As early as September last 51 cities and 1g States had started 
planning along these lines. In Los Angeles, for example, projects had been drawn 
up which would cost $46,500,000, and provide employment for 43,000 persons 
annually. Kansas City had selected projects to cost $50,000,000, and New York 
City had $325,000,000 earmarked for projects to be started after the war. Mr. 
Jacob Baker, co-ordinator of the Public Works Reserve, has estimated that it will 
be necessary to spend on public works $10,000,000,000 annually for five years after 
the war. 

In addition to the Public Works Reserve, under which local governments are 
encouraged by Washington to plan their public development programmes, the 
emphasis being mainly on urban projects, the NRPB maintains and keeps up to 
date a so-called ‘six year shelf’ of Federal public works. To facilitate the selection 
of projects research is conducted in four fields — land, water, energy and trans- 
portation (see also below under 7. Plans for Agriculture). 

Among the various types of public works, most attention has been paid to 
housing and urban redevelopment and rehabilitation. Various private bodies are 
studying in this field; mention may be made of the Urban Land Institute, a body 

` sponsored by the National Association of Real Estate Boards, and ‘founded by 
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business and civic leaders two years ago to make a new and realistic approach 
to the problem of decentralization, blight, wasted civic resources, urban disinte- 
gration and their by-products’. The tenth Fortune Round Table, September 
1941 (a most absorbing document, entitled ‘Demobilizing the World Economy’), 
contained a full account by Mr. Charles F. Palmer, then the Defence Housing 
Co-ordinator, of the enormous housing needs in the United States. The need will 
be increased still more by the curtailment of building during the war. Planning 
Pamphlet No. 10 of the National Planning Association, Urban Redevelopment and 
Housing, by Mr. Greer and Professor Hansen, deals with the question in detail 
and makes several recommendations, including one for the reorganization of the 
building industry. 

3. Plans for Industry. It was calculated recently that 70,000 industrial scientists . 
are employed in the United States, at a cost of $300,000,000 a year, on research 
work intended to make existing products and processes obsolete. The technological 
improvements in industry which the war has stimulated will be of great importance 
after the war. The United States will emerge from the war with its industrial 
plant expanded and renovated, with enormous capacity for producing aluminium, 
magnesium, chemicals, electric power, and synthetic rubber — to give a very few 
examples. Great possibilities are foreseen for the modernization of railway equip- 
ment, the electrification of homes, prefabricated housing and commercial aviation. e e 
‘Planes as common as autos’ have been spoken of in the aviation industry, and it is’ 
expected that there will be a great increase in the use of aviation for the transport 
of all kinds of goods. The considerable war-time increase in airport facilities will 
assist this development. 

The General Electric Company is outstanding among the firms engaged on 
research into the development of new products for post-war markets. It has set 
up a special planning committee ‘to study the entire post-war situation and to 
make recommendations as to how it should be met within the company. This 
investigation is in the hands of Mr. D. C. Prince, perhaps the most prominent 
figure among those in business circles who are’ engaged on post-war research. 
Interesting data on industrial research have been compiled last December by the 
Research Advisory Service, which canvassed 360 manufacturers on their post-war 
plans. Two-thirds of these were said to be maintaining or expanding their 
industrial research programmes, and one-fifth already have new products 
developed. Much money was being spent on goodwill advertising and on the 
perfection of sales methods. The Tennessee Valley Authority is one of the official 
bodies engaged on industrial research; it is experimenting with new processes 
for the production of aluminium and magnesium. 

4. Plans to Expand Service Activities. The NRPB points out in its pamphlet » 
that ‘with full employment and high national income, there will be a large increase 
in the demand for medical service, entertainment, music, education, personal and 
household care’. It would be desirable to plan these facilities ahead. 

Among the most important of the activities being pursued under this head are 
those of the American Youth Commission. This unofficial body was founded in 
1935 under the chairmanship of Mr. Owen D. Young, and at the end of 1941 
published a report of its six years’ research into youth problems. This report, 
entitled Youth and the Future (obtainable from the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) has four sections. 1. Employment Oppor- 
tunity for Youth. 2. Other Basic Problems — e.g. education, health, recreation and . 
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other leisure activities, youthful crime. 3. Responsibility for Action for Youth. 
This section deals with the functions of Federal, State and local authorities. 
4. ‘Meaning for Life’. This contains general discussion, with ‘a final word about 
the spiritual’, The report advocates that employment for all youths between 
school-leaving age and the age of 21 should become a ‘social responsibility’, and 
should be guaranteed through the medium of the GCC, the NYA and similar 
programmes. Education should be compulsory up to the age of 16. Mr. Floyd 
Reeves, the director of the Commission, has announced that its studies over a . 
` period of ten years show that ‘of the average 10,000,000 unemployed, more than 
4,000,000 were between 16 and 24 years old’. 

5. Pldns for Security. Last August the Federal Security Agency set up a 
Programme Planning Committee, on which several other agencies were repre- 
sented, including the National Institute of Public Health, the National Youth 
Administration, the Office of Education and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The fields of health and nutrition were expected to be explored. The American 
Association for Social Security (an unofficial body) has also been examining post- 
war social security problems, and has evolved a programme ‘growing out of a 
year of conferences between Government and private leaders’. Its main suggestion 
is that the unemployment insurance system should be extended so as to cover 
additional classes of workers, and to provide ‘socially adequate benefits’. 

The problems under headings 4 and 5 have much concerned many of the 
religious bodies which are engaged on research into post-war problems. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ of America has set up a Commission 
to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. The Commission published in 
April 1941 a handbook of data material and discussion questions, and in May 1941 
a report of ‘the preliminary views on certain basic questions of its Committee of 
Direction’. In March 1942 it held a National Study Conference on ‘the, Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace’, the results of which are published in a Message 
Jrom the National Study Conference (obtainable from the Commission, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City). This Message contains a preamble, an account of the 
‘guiding principles’ adopted by the Commission, sections on the political, social 
and economic bases of a just and durable peace, and the text of the resolutions 
adopted. One quotation may be made from this very interesting document. In the ` 
economic section it is prescribed ‘that the Church must demand economic arrange- 
ments measured by human welfare as revealed by secure employment, decent homes 
and living conditions, opportunity for youth, freedom of occupation and of cultural 
activities, recognition of the rights of labour, and security in illness and old-age’. 

The Commission on World Peace of the Methodist Church (740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois) has published in a book entitled When Hostilities Cease the 
Addresses and Findings of the Exploratory Conference on the Bases of a Just and 
Enduring Peace, which was held in May 1941. 

6. Plans for Financing. As has been indicated above finance is regarded for the 
most part as an instrument rather than a controller of policy. As Mr. Kimmel has 
said ‘we must remember that money is but a symbol of wealth. We must worry 
less about hoarding money, less about the national debt, and more about con- 
serving and developing the human and physical resources which are the real 
wealth of the nation’. Professor Hansen has argued in the NRPB pamphlet that 
the national debt is not the burden on the community it is generally supposed to 
be. ‘About 75 per cent is held by institutions performing useful and necessary 
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services which cannot be performed without adequate income.’ These institutions 
include the social security trust funds, savings institutions, educational and 
charitable institutions, life insurance companies and commercial banks. Professor 
Hansen stresses the folly of thinking that attempts to repay the public debt must 
be made after the war. 

Much attention has been devoted to fiscal policy. First, there is the long-felt 
need for a greater degree of co-ordination of the fiscal policies of the Federal, State 
and local Governments. The Federal Reserve System is studying this question. 
The Treasury too is conducting. a study of Federal-State fiscal relations, under the 
supervision of Mr. Harold Groves and Mr. Luther Gulick. Secondly, there i is the 
question of the direction of tax policy. This was very much to the fore ag the 46th 
annual convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, which was held | 
just before Pear] Harbour, and produced some very interesting discussion. The 
Platform adopted called for a reorganization of the tax structure, so as to make ` 
investment attractive and encourage saving. (It also demanded that the public 
debt be held ‘to a size which will not further endanger the value of our currency’, 
and that banking and credit policy should ‘provide enough credit to meet expand- 
ing business needs, but prevent excessive speculation’.) Professor Hansen recom- 
mended that during the war high income and excess profits taxes should be paid by 
business, that the level of exemption from personal income tax should be lowered, | 
and the rate of income tax ‘steeply graduated’. The latter features should be 
retained after the war, but the burden of corporate taxation should be lightened, 
and the ‘defence consumption taxes’ should be reduced. 

7. Plans for Agriculture. Last September the Secretary of Agriculture requested 
that an Inter-Bureau Co-ordinating Committee on Post-War Problems should be 

_set up. The Chairman of the Committee, on which all the major sections of the 
Department are represented, is Mr. Roy Kimmel, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. There are three groups or subcommittees. The first, whose chairman 
is Mr. Mordekai Ezekiel, Economic Adviser to Mr. Wickard, deals with general 
economic problems. The second, which deals with Rural Works Programmes, is 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Raymond Marsh, assistant chief of the Forest 
Service. The third, under Mr. Raymond Smith of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, covers the field of Rural Welfare. In order to enable as much as 
possible of the work to be done locally, the United States has been divided into 
nine regions, in each of which the Committee has a representative. Each of these 
representatives is the head of alocal Committee. These form ‘a nation-wide organi- 

zation of farmers and department workers’ which would work ‘in co-operation 
with State agricultural colleges and the 122,000 farm men and women now serving 
on State and Country agricultural planning committees’. 

The function of the subcommittee on General Economic Problems is to keep 
abreast of development and changes in the national economy, and to forecast the 
trend of agricultural-industrial relations. “The position of agriculture’, Mr. 
Ezekiel has said, ‘in our post-war economy will be vitally affected by our success 
or failure in solving this problem of industrial reconstruction.’ Studies of the 
possibilities of converting war-time industries back to peace uses are under way. 
Trends in fiscal policy are also kept under review. International factors are 
examined in relation to their effects on the national economy. Finally ‘there is 
market analysis, which seeks, in the words of Mr. Wickard, ‘to figure out ways of 
getting more purchasing power into the hands of the undernourished.’ 
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The subcommittee on Rural Works is drawing up in co-operation with the 
National Resources Planning Board a schedule of projects to become part of a 
national programme after the war. ‘It seems the part of wisdom’, said Mr. Kimmel, 
‘for us to plan a shelf of rural works projects which would be needed even though 
no international emergency existed.’ Three types of projects are listed. First, 
‘projects which restore and develop the physical resources on which agriculture 
depends’, for example, soil conservation, water development and flood control, all 
phases of forestry, development of new and submarginal land areas. Secondly, 
“projects which provide public facilities to rural people’, such as roads, rural 
electrification, agricultural buildings and terminal market and storage facilities. 
Thirdly, ‘projects that relate to human welfare’,-such as rural housing, hospitals, 

. and recreation centres. 

The subcommittee on Rural Welfare is ‘exploring means of developing an 
adequate health programme, including nutrition, housing, sanitation and medical 
care. It is also considering programmes to increase security of tenure, modernize 
farm equipment, develop industries in rural areas and to improve education’. 
These are activities on which the Department has been engaged since 1933. 
Malnutrition in certain areas in the Southern States is notorious. Housing con- 
ditions are equally bad. Two or three million new homes for rural families are 

e said to be needed. It was reported in the Press last December that the Department 
of Agriculture has planned a $4,000,000,000 programme of rural ‘deslumming’. 
The Department is quoted as saying that thousands of rural homes ‘are worse than 
the homes of many Chinese peasants’. 

Some years ago President Roosevelt declared that one-third of the nation was 
ill-fed and ill-housed. The question of nutrition has received a good deal of publi- 
city in the last year or so, and the public has been perturbed at the number of men 
called upon for military service who have been rejected for defects due to malnutri | 
tion. Mr. Howard Tolley, head of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has 
described the importance for the future of programmes such as the food stamp plan, 
the school lunch plan and the 5 cent milk plan, whereby food is distributed to 
needy persons at Government expense. He advocates that all families, rural or 
urban, whose diet is inadequate, should be brought within its purview. 

The Farm Security Administration has been investigating land tenure policy, 
and Mr. Paul Maris, director of the Tenant Purchase Division of the FSA has 
listed its aims. These are 1. Farm population should be redistributed so as to make 

` the best use of all available land. With this purpose in mind, small holdings 
should be combined and large holdings subdivided. 2. Land prices and rents 
should be stabilized. 3. The number of farm tenants should be reduced from 
2,330,000 to 1,000,000 in the next 40-50 years. 4. The status of the tenant should 
be improved by the lengthening of leases. 5. Co-operative leasing and purchasing 
associations should be expanded. 


NOTE ON SOURCES 


Two annotated lists of agencies engaged on post-war planning have been found 
very useful. 1. ‘A Survey of Institutional Research on American Post-War Prob- 
lems’, prepared. by George B. Galloway (Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
October 1941). The preliminary mimeographed edition used in the preparation 
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of this article has now been superseded by a revised and much expanded printed ` 
version, 170 pages in length, Postwar Planning in the United States (1942). 2. ‘Second 

‘Report on Study Projects Undertaken by Research Agencies on Post-War Prob- 
lems’ (Geneva Research Centre, November 1941). - 

A third list may be mentioned, which deals with international problems. ‘Notes _ 
on Studies Currently Under Way in the Field of International Relations’ (American 
Committee for International Studies, Princeton, New Jersey, April 1941). 

._ Among periodicals, the Public Policy Digest of the National Planning Association 
is invaluable. The Land Policy Review published monthly by the Department of 
Agriculture, frequently contains good material on post-war problems. 

Finally, for a well-edited account of a lively discussion by representatives of 
several schools of thought, the Tenth Fortune Round Table should be consulted. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HEALTH SERVICES 


HE British Medical Association’s Planning Commission, to which we referred | 

in our last number, has issued an interim report. The Commission takes the 

view that the organization of the national health services should be based upon 
the family as the normal unit, and on the family doctor as the normal medical 
attendant and guardian. ‘A good doctor is as much a friend as a clinician. Unless 
he has the confidence of his patient, he starts with a handicap which renders suc- 
cessful treatment less likely. A patient who is repelled by a doctor or a doctor who 
is repelled by a patient should not be required to continue the association.’ There 
should therefore be as wide freedom as possible to choose or to change a doctor. 

The majority of the commission is against a full-time salaried State medical 
service. It proposes the establishment of a central authority to deal with all the 
„civilian medical services of the country, which might be either a Government 
department or ‘a corporative body formed under Government auspices and 
responsible through a Minister to Parliament.’ In addition, there should be either a 
Central Medical Advisory Committee or a Central Medical Services Board with 
both advisory and executive functions. Within the framework of policy laid down 
down by the central authority, administration would be in the hands of regional 
authorities, and various alternative suggestions are made as to methods of com- 
bining the professional medical element with local government at this and lower 
levels. The report also deals with a number of special questions, some of which, 
such as the need for statutory regional hospitals councils, can be decided without 
any change of local government machinery. 

The first point that a reading of the report suggests is that the discussion of these 
vitally important questions has so far not effectively extended beyond the circles 
specially concerned with them, namely the medical profession and those who 
work, either voluntarily or as paid officials, in the administration of health services. 
There have been parliamentary debates, and the newspapers have not neglected the 
subject; but there is no wide public opinion. Whatever is done, unless the public 
attitude undergoes a remarkable change, will not be done in response to a formu- 
lated demand from those who do or do not benefit from medical services. Quite 
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` 
‘possibly it may be done without the guidance which wide public discussion may 
give. 


It is true that these robles: both on the medical and on the administrative 
side, are highly complex; and.it is also true that the experts who at present have 
them in their own control are both-highly qualified and representative of various 
social points of view. But the social issues involved in their discussions go so deep that 
they are the concern of the public in a very wide sense. In order that this public may 
effectively concern itself with these matters, it is necessary to begin almost at the ` 
beginning in educating it to know what the health services are and what are the 
current problems about their relation to society. In this connection we draw 
attention to a lucid pamphlet by Dame Janet Campbell and Dr. H. M. Vernon 

‘entitled National Health Services and Preventive Methods for Improving National Health, 

` published by the British Association for Labour Legislation (21 Clareville Grove, 
London, $.W>7). The special value of the pamphlet is that it serves aš an excellent 
introduction f if ithe subject for lay opinion, and ‘it might well be used for such 
purposes as adult or army education. Dame Janet Campbell’s distinguished 
administrative career gives special force to some of her conclusions. “The time 
seems ripe’, she writes, ‘for the organization of a national Nursing Service as part 
of a national Medical Service.’ Of the Ministry of Health she writes that it unfor- 

*tunately ‘is not concerned only with health, and the claims of local government, 
housing, health insurance, the Poor Law and its other functions have been too com- 
pelling to permit any Minister to give enough personal prolonged attention to 
medical affairs. . . . It is urged that the Government, which has already recognized > 
and created so many new Departments to cope with war problems, should at once 
set up a Ministry of Medical and Nursing and Social Services, separated from the Ministry 
of Health, but including medical work from other departments, e.g. the School - 
Medical Service and Industrial Medicine to organize post-war medical recori- 
struction’. ‘ 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Even if Government departments were as a general rule anxious to circumscribe 
their own functions, which is not the case, it would be easy to see that such a pro- 
posal might well meet with opposition. There is, for instance, a chapter headed 
‘Health and Well-Being’ in a pamphlet Education, a Plan for the Future, published 
on behalf of the Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education by the 
Oxford University Press. The pamphlet in general advocates sweeping changes 
in all the educational institutions which, unlike the medical institutions, are in 
the forefront of public controversy. In this particular chapter it asserts that ‘the 
welfare of the children . . . demands that there shall be no two opinions about the 
proper authority to look after’ their health and well-being. “Health and education 
react apon each other to such an extent that they should properly be regarded as 
parts of one whole. For this reason the local education authority is clearly the 
proper authority to discharge these functions.’ 

There are, however, still two opinions about this, and far more than two. Some 
enthusiasts for better nutrition think that after the war the Ministry of Food should 
be responsible for that part of the health and well-being of the whole population, 
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including the school children. In this, as in countless other instances, the funda- 
mental problems of the machinery of government have again been raised. Are the 
functions of ministries to be determined according to the classes of persons with 
whom they deal or according to the kinds of services which they render? How are 
they to be co-ordinated as they grow and change with the accelerating changes of 
our times? How are research and professional interests to be brought into relation 
with the administrative machine? The questions which the Haldane Committee 
discussed during the last war have arisen again, in different forms which require 
new answers. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


We areglad to hear that there is a prospect that Mr. Whitney Hart Shepardson’s 
short book The Interests of the United States as a World Power (Claremont, California, 
1942) will appear in an English edition. Mr. Shepardson is best-known in England 
as Treasurer of the Council of Foreign Relations, and he has recently taken up an 
important appointment in the American Embassy in London; but in these lectures, 
delivered two months after Pearl Harbour, he spoke as an American to Americans. 


His book has therefore the special interest for us that it helps us to distinguish what e 


is the highest common factor of the various points of view in the United States as to 
what are America’s interests abroad. 

Mr. Shepardson begins with a historical review in which he shows first that the 
Founding Fathers were not isolationists, and then that the Monroe Doctrine ‘which 
was unilateral in the form of its first statement, is multilateral in the last analysis.’ 
‘Under threat to the security of the Western World,’ he writes, ‘a loose confedera- 
tion is forming, faintly like that which appeared in the American colonies in 1776 
and gave them cohesion enough to win a war. With Canada we have established 
committees for joint planning and action; and among them is one institution which, 
in name at least, looks well to the future — the Permanent Joint Board on Defense’. 

Mr. Shepardson says that there should be no false sentiment about the question 
of relief for Europe after the war and states, without fully identifying himself with 
it, ‘a very familiar American view’ that one of the relatively few contributions which 
the British can make to relief on the scale needed is the use of her ships: ‘British 
trade can be regained later.’ He holds that European reconstruction ‘if it is to be 
authentic and lasting, must originate in Europe itself. Direct American participa- 
tion from the outset in the formulation of a European programme might arouse false 
hopes concerning the nature and degree of financial assistance which we can render’. 
He hopes that the League of Nations will be salvaged, ‘and if through some con- 
stitutional device it would sterilize, for the time being, those provisions of the 
Covenant which led the world to believe that the League could and should prevent 
war, its position would be clarified and improved for its reconstructive effort’. He 
asks, however, for a serious examination of the desirability of a mutual guarantee 
pact with the British. He holds that the Monroe Doctrine is not inconsistentewith a 
further development in the direction of network of limited liaisons for regional 
security which is now forming between the United States and parts of the British 
Commonwealth. He appeals to economists to ‘shout again and again ... that 


what we used‘to call a “favourable” balance of trade has become unfavourable’. ' 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
WORLD RECONSTRUCTION' 


OOKING back over thirty-nine years of professional life, spent chiefly in univer- 

sities, and looking forward in one of those periods of history when the futures 

of most institutions seem specially unreadable, one ought perhaps to be moved 
to ask what is the likelihood of universities surviving. As.a matter of fact it is diffi- . 
cult to envisage any state of affairs, short of complete anarchy, in which some would 
not survive or be re-established through sheer vis inertiae or considerations of pres- 
ige. A dominant nation may abolish those attended by other people’s sons, but is 
likely to preserve others, well watched and regulated, for sons of its own; while any 
successfully resistant nation will tend to make its universities one of the symbols of 
its success. If the struggle is between social groups rather than nations, a newly 
dominant class is likely to invade the university and violently experiment with it; 
not abolish it. At least, this seems to be the outlook as far ahead as one can reason- 
ably seek to prophesy. Some kinds of social organization will do much harm toa - 
university’s functions so long as they last, but the shape and body seem likely to 
endure, ready for the revival of the spirit when the chance comes. Ifthe body ceases 
to: exist, it will be through the breakdown of organization altogether. That might 
begin in one place as the loss of control over the monetary system; in another as 
a more and more rapid change of governments till none worth having will fill the 
place; in a third through the habits of warfare, including guerrilla warfare, finally 
breaking up all the possibilities of peace. We cannot rule out the coming of such a 
Dark Age. 

Let us take the hypothesis, however, that we are not destined in our own day to 
plunge into that gulf; that the end of the war and of its aftermath will leave us still 
at some distance from the edge, with space enough to begin again at some level of 
civilized life. Let us ask, not now whether the university will still be there to take 
part, but what justifies its being there and what part it should be expected to take, 
and what conditions are required for this. One pictures the rest of the world 
legitimately asking of us who follow this profession: ‘What do you think you are 
doing? what do you hope to do? and what grounds have you for that hope? Hf it 
should be fulfilled, how far will it repay us for the extraordinary privileges which 
you ask,from us meanwhile?’ 

There is no denying that the privileges are extraordinary. Consider the univer- 
sity first in its aspect of being a home for research; a place for exploring, reflecting, 
discerning; a focus or nucleus of the dispersed reason of mankind. Any worker 
must feel inadequate when he has to claim that this is one side of his vocation. But 
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no new thought of any importance can be produced merely by direct effort; we 

have to provide the best conditions we can, and hope for the best issue. Books 

must be provided, and a place to keep them; laboratories and their equipment and 

their material; and the workers must be chosen and then maintained. The level 

of maintenance may vary greatly, depending on the customs and social arrange- 

ments of the community in which the university is set, but the essentials would 

appear to be the means of health, the means of work (beyond what is directly 

provided in kind), a sufficiency of leisure for working and resting, and a reasonable 

freedom from causes of worry. If a man is burdened by the fear that his children 

will have a worse chance than his neighbour’s children, or than the chance he had 

himself, and if therefore he packs his spare-time hours with additional routine 

work for the sake of its pay; if a woman saves money by extravagant spending of 
time and strength in her shopping and cooking and housework, laundry and sew-, 
ing; to this extent the community’s investment in these persons is being defeated. 

Granted that no generosity of investment will prevent some persons from defeating 

it, we still know that we ask for much. 

Then we need, mentally, stimulus to production; stimulus combined with peace. 
A business man the other day, disparaging governmental conduct of business and 
affairs, recommended the appointment of men who should be told that they were 
required to keep up a flow of good new ideas, and that they would be sacked if the 
flow ceased. I used to believe myself that it would be a good plan to make con-, 
tinued tenure of university posts conditional on a quota of output. I fear now that 
the machinery we deal with is too delicate and incalculable for these simple plans. 
I have seen such straightforward pressure, applied only in the mildest way, pro- 
duce disastrous effects on a good mind. There is not the same objection to the 
use of reward, in the form of honours and promotions; but under all conditions we 
wait on the will of the gods. There is refreshment in noting that ‘stimulus com- 
bined with peace’ may take odd forms with occasional good results, if the normal 
conditions have been conscientiously used before. I may quote from one man’s 
description of a night in May 1940, in Antwerp: 


‘As I lay there in the darkness, I knew that the others were awake as well, but 
no one spoke ... For that matter, I cannot remember that we ever spoke of 
that night in the months that followed; it was not something that we wanted 
toremember. For the first time since the beginning of the invasion, I felt deep, 
panic-stricken fear. The cellar seemed like a rat-trap. My imagination 
pictured what it would feel like if a shell came crashing and tearing through 
the floors above, to burst over our heads and bury us beneath the masonry 
which was our only bulwark against the battle going on above us. Worst of 
all was the feeling of total helplessness . . . 

‘By a determined effort of will, I forced myself to think of other things. I 
turned as much of my attention as I could muster to a vital technical problem 
in my work with colour reproduction, which had been baffling me for nearly 
six years; and ironically enough, during that night, against a background of 
crashing shells and marching men, I found the answer to the probleng which 
had eluded me for so long. Strange as this may seem, the terrific effort to 
concentrate in the midstof this pandemonium Kad crystallized in my mind a 
solution which had, no doubt, been there all the time. Stranger still, sub- 
sequent experiment showed that the solution was the correct one,’? 
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Normally, however, we have to ask for arrangements very different from this, 
and the rest of our society bears the expense of providing them. In some depart- 
ments of university research, the worker can claim that a successful outcome will 
bring material repayment a thousand times over, but in other departments we 
can only urge that the extension of knowledge or discernment of beauty must con- 
tinue in themselves to be part of the life of any world worth living in. And even 
where material repayment may be hoped for, we have to face the charge that the 
university end of the work may be a long way from the final application point; 
that the ‘armchair professor’ is not the practical man who gets the thing done. No 
doubt this is often true. Most work needs the co-operation of many different per- 
sons with many different gifts, and the co-operation of different institutions as well. 

I have the impression, however, that this charge or gibe has retreated a good 

- deal into the background since I first heard it shouted on all hands, which I think 
was during a General Election in Birmingham in 1906. In the last war, and in the 
present war still more so, we have seen university workers drawn in to help with 
almost every urgent problem. I wish we could hope that many such workers 
would describe and analyse for us, later on, the effect of this contraction of the line; 
what they brought to the new work, and what the impact was, and what the new 
gave back to the old. Such analyses would be of great interest in themselves, and 
we might gain lessons for the future. 

e The consideration brings us,-however, to functions of a university which are not 
entirely the same as those with which we started. We began with the business of 
bringing new thought into the world, and extending the total of man’s knowledge. 
We now have the many-sided task of diffusing that thought; interpreting, expand- 
ing, explaining, and sometimes recommending ways of action in the light of it. To 
some extent the two functions of knowing and of making-known will assist each 
other and may be profitably done by the same person; to a larger extent, probably, 
they have to be done by different people. The first function, though never confined 
to universities, is or should be characteristic of them; the second is widely spread, 
and might be counted characteristic of the good journalist or publicist, or, in 
another aspect, of the expert whom an elected body consults or the skilled officer 
whom it employs, rather than characteristic of a university staff. (I am abstracting 
at present from the regular teaching of students within the university.) Neverthe-. 
less it is a function in which many university workers should take part. The health 
of the social body (including the health of the thought-organs themselves) will 
depend in great part on the circulation of thought throughout it; in different 
forms in different parts of it but self-consistent throughout. As real thought at any 
point will involve and instigate discussion at that point, there should be a true 
circulation, not a current flowing only one way. 

The university worker’s contribution to the conduct of affairs will probably lie 
primarily on the side of thought-organization rather than on that of will organiza- 
tion (in Professor Hocking’s terms); he will influence the latter through judgment 
and resourcefulness rather than through driving power. What we are considering 
is the contribution of special knowledge, and the increased power to explore and 
discern within a special region which that knowledge carries with it. Where the 
special region is one which stretches widely through public concerns (as with the 
physician’s interest in public health, the physiologist’s and the agriculturist’s in 
public nutrition, the economist’s and the sociologist’s in the intricate relationships 
within the community’s life), then both the discoverers and the interpreters should 
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have increasingly important gifts to bring; though normally it may take a long 
time for the community to absorb them and to pass them into action, 

Outside his own speciality, one must admit that the university worker himself 
may be no more than a very ordinary member of the community, and that it may 
take him as long as anyone else to be convinced by the message of his colleagues 
in other departments and to decide to act upon it. In judging general impersonal 
questions, we are a sample group of the society to which we belong, and our 
judgments are probably distributed in much the same way as that of the society as 
a whole at any moment. It was a source of considerable distress to me in youth 
that highly educated persons were to be found in every election, voting for what I 
considered to be the wrong side. We come in the end perhaps to accept the law 
that progress takes place only in part through the majority gained by ene party; 
that there must also be the slow advance by permeation of the views of all parties, . 
so that even those who oppose a reform up to the very end are left opposing it in a 
different spirit from that which would have been present thirty years before. The 
increase and the dissemination of knowledge, we hope, is one of the factors working 
for such advance. In wartime the pace is quickened within a certain range (a small 

. compensation for the slowing-down outside it), and within that range members of 
university staffs are urged to disseminate and asked to recommend, to an extent 
which in peacetime would stir uneasiness in their colleagues, fearful of the betrayal 
of their stricter vocation. It might also stir disapproval outside the university —e , 
a matter to which I shall return. But for the moment the shield of authority pro- 
tects it, and in England I believe the variation will bring more good than evil. 


2 1 

But we must turn now to that side of a university’s work from which we have 
hitherto abstracted. The chief part of its dissemination of knowledge, after all, is 
never done direct to the public or direct to the organs of government or to Royal 
Commissions or specialist committees; it is done systematically in the teaching 
given to students within the walls, and the students at the same time are gaining, 
we hope, still more than they thus receive. In the minds of most of its supporters, 
the chief business of the university is the upbringing of youth. It is the nation’s 
leading organ for tertiary education, and most of its contribution to any recon- 
struction of the world will be made through its alumni. An efficiently working 
Appointments Board should be one of its most active departments, with a first-rate 
secretary in touch equally with students and teachers and employers; guiding its 
young men and women into every part of world-service that can come within the 
organization’s reach. (Some very important parts are not within its reach, such as 
the profession of being the mother of a family. But we hope that the university 
course, for those to whom it is suited, will make the future mother all the better 
mother, especially as her children grow older. And, counting up the marriages 
of women students, one feels sometimes that the junior section of a university is 
becoming itself incidentally a useful Appointments Board for this profession.) 

I suppose that at this time of day we should all wish (in Great Britain at least) that 
the universities should be open to all who by intellect, temperament ‘and previous 
preparation are fitted to profit by going there. Race, we believe, should not ex- 
clude, and lack of money should not exclude. It may be a moot point whether the 
latter difficulty is best met, as in the State Universities of America, by very low fees 

- combined with opportunities of earning, or, as in Britain, by a wide though loose and 
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~” patchwork provision of scholarships. (It is strange to think that the State Scholar- 

ship system, now so much a matter of course, dates only from the last war.) The 

two might, of course, be combined if that were thought best; and each nation may 

prefer its own scheme. But an English teacher, though sadly aware of the inade- 

quacy of our present provision, must urge as an advantage of the English plan that 

it avoids the heavy drain which substantial earning must make on the time and 

strength of youth. If we have set aside certain chosen young people as fit for the 

. highest grade of preparation, will not the nation secure its investment best by 

guarding for university work and life the first claim on that time and strength, il 

necessary by providing full maintenance? Students nowadays do not lack oppor- 

tunities for voluntary work, or work with negligible earnings, to widen their 

experiencé and to give them touch with other spheres; and most women students 

f «now are no strangers to domestic worki in their homes. I should regret going much 
beyond this. 

In the foregoing we have been dealing with a problem not special to universities 
but common to all places of tertiary education. There is a strong tendency in most 
public discussions to overlook the existence of other such places, and to speak as 
if primary school, secondary school, 'and university were the natural and exhaus- 
tive sequence in a democratic country. But the non-university colleges, for which 

‘technical college’ is perhaps the next widest name, and which include everything 

* . efrom the great Schools of Music and of Art down to the little colleges which prepare 
ministers and missionaries — the non-university colleges are already ‘educating 
more full-time students than all the universities, while their part-time students 
greatly exceed both. This is as it should be. A wise nation some day will give 
education after eighteen to every boy and girl who desires it and can profit by it, 
but if it is to be given effectively there must be sorting and grading, and each 
institution should provide for a certain range of natural ability and should not 
attempt more. It might be strongly argued that the universities have already 
attempted too much in trying to educate both honours-men and pass-men; that the 
former class in England lose something by it and the latter a great deal, while in 
America perhaps it is the other way round. Anyhow the present university range 
should not be increased. Rather, if the non-university colleges are not good enough 
{and the best are very good indeed) we should turn our full attention to making 
them better. It was from a community of intellectual equals that we gained the 
precious things of our own college life. Students come up to any college ready to 
look up to those who are there before them, but ready also to succeed them when the 

4 time arrives; to succeed them in argument, in government, in responsibility and 
, counsel. What matters is not the absolute level of intellect but the approximate 
equality. Given this, I can testify from my own experience that there will be 

. stimulusenough at any level, not only for the students but for their teachers. In 
England, it is only at one point that we seem at present to be in practical danger ol 
making a change in the wrong direction, but the danger there is real, and Scotland 
has already made what I think to be the wrong choice. I have in mind the demand 

_ often heard in progressive circles, that all teachers should be educated in a univer- 
sity. Now by mere laws of arithmetic most teachers will always be engaged with 
children under twelve; and the majority of this majority will be engaged with 
children under nine. Let the universities by all means send some of their best 
students, if they can, into the exacting and beautiful work of educating young 
children. But ifa girl has most of the many excellent gifts that it needs, it would be 
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pedantic to exclude her because in sheer intellect she was not equal to the work for 
a university degree; and no one is proposing this exclusion. What they do propose 
is that the colleges designed for her should be closed, and that she and her fellows 
should be made the lowest members of a university body, with a special course 
ora shortened course; the least considerable members and the least considered.* 


To turn back to the universities. We must offer our selected students a wide 
choice of studies if each is to find the nutriment he needs and to fit himself for the 
best service he can render. No one institution need attempt to cover all possible 
courses, but the universities collectively should cover so much that no mind need 
go hungry and no great occupation be left without some interest that may be 
recognized as relevant to its needs. Some technical studies, such as medicine and. 
law, are of course amongst the oldest university concerns; and many, both technical 
and ‘liberal’, have been added in the last fifty years. (May not any teaching be 
liberal which is given to the right student in the right way?) Personally I should 
like some part of the social science and social philosophy group of subjects to be 
offered in every university however small, and made an optional part of as many 
forms as possible of the curriculum for its degree. This group is relevant to every 
Kind of life work; it finds a response in any students who have come up with 
diverse preparation from school; and its specialists, however few, form a nucleuse , 
both on the staff and within the student body from which more interest can spread. 
The increasing number of students in America who attended courses in economics 
or political science was remarked on by Graham Wallas in an essay of 1914, with 
the comment that at least thirty years had to pass before a change in the direction 
of university studies could show its full effect in the life of a nation. 

The classroom teaching of a living and controversial subject which stirs wide 
public feeling can never be made an entirely safe or easy occupation. I am sure 
that the right kind of teacher can present controversies with justice to all sides, 
with very little ruffling of feelings in his class, and with effects that are almost 
purely good; and that he can do this without being obliged to resort to the rather 
dull plan of concealing his own views. But if he does do justice to all sides, and if 
he does reveal his views within the classroom or outside it, there can be no guarantee 
that some parent or governor or member of the public will not become excited. 
The dispute could be left for settlement between the critic and the teacher, if it 
were not for the vulnerability of the university itself. The practical importance of 
this complication varies inversely with the size and wealth and standing of the 
institution concerned. A Cambridge professor can speak his mind and run no 
risk, apparently, of causing any material damage to Cambridge; he is scarcely 
criticized, in fact. A London professor commenting on politics from an unpopular 
standpoint may attract the attention of London critics who inquire why grants 
should be given to a body which maintains such agents of subversion; an inquiry 
which is not likely to lead to any practical change. But a small provincial univer- 
sity is exposed not only to injury to its fortunes but to much loss of usefulness if it 
cannot keep on friendly terms with its neighbourhood; and one sees little prospect 
of this condition being rapidly altered in any reconstructed world. Hence some at 
least of the members of staff will have to consider more than their private consciences 
when they consider what is the best line to take between outspokenness and reti- 
cence; though it may be only the heads of departments, or even only the Vice- 
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Chancellor. On the other side, the devisers of governing bodies for universities as 
for other educational institutions should find means to guard against such a body 
becoming either too narrowly homogeneous or too inevitably responsive to the 
passing waves of excitement in public opinion. We should also remember that fot 
„similar reasons the position of a non-university college may be more difficult than 
that of any university; and the strong should do what they can to protect the 
weak. i 

In certain respects, however, it is always true that the best part of humane 
education is that which the young give to one another and secure for themselves; 
and the conditions for this should be most carefully guarded. Students must be 
able to talk with each other; to procure books and papers on subjects of current 
discussions to form societies (and it will be desirable from every point of view that 

- these amongst them should cover all the main standpoints of the day). They must 
be able to ask speakers of their own choice to come and talk to them (and such 
persons in a democratic country, where students are a favoured class, will often 
consent to come). They must be able, if they wish, to take part within reasonable 
limits in political and social work as apprentices to citizenship, just as in their more 
specialized lines engineering students spend weeks in a workshop and students of 
economics are encouraged to seek factory work during vacations. With freedom 
in a free country, young minds can be largely trusted to select what suits the level 

« of development of each, and during their university years they should be preparing 
a soil in which ideas will grow straight and strong for many years thereafter; not 
dwarfed or poisoned. Youth wastes its time, the critics say, in discussing unpractical 
theories; but most large plans and theories, before they become practical, have to 
be discussed for a generation or more. If Britain is destined still to have a Cabinet 
in 1972, some of its members are probably amongst the university students of 
1942-43. They ought to be talking now about some things which they will be doing 
when they are Cabinet Ministers. 

But if a free-will talking and listening is going to make so important a part of 
youth’s preparation for citizenship and therefore so important a part of a univer- 
sity’s contribution to the welfare of the world, we must try to provide the best 
conditions for it, and an English writer must urge that the best condition of all is 
that of residence under the same roof as one’s contemporaries and compeers.- If 
this is impossible, the next best is that all should live at least near at hand. Closely 
gathered lodgings, as at Oxford and Cambridge, may supplement college rooms, 
especially when the first year or two can be spent in college, so that one may make 
one’s friendships before moving out. (I doubt however whether, for many years to 
come, either living in lodgings or living at home can be satisfactory for university 
life so far as most women students are concerned.) The worst conditions obtain 
where students live scattered over a big city and over its surrounding countryside. 
They can obtain their formal education under such conditions, but most of the 

‘irreplaceable informal side is inevitably left out of those precious three or four 
years. * 

But this means that there must be money for colleges and for halls of residence 
and fos the necessary staff, as well as money for lecture-rooms and laboratories, 
libraries and professors — if all sides ofa university training are to be placed within 
reach of all who can profit and who therefore can afterwards benefit their world. 
Tt is not a small thing that we have to ask. Yet we believe it should be granted. 

Finally, whether as a gateway for new thought or as a shelter for the nurture of 
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youth, the university is called to be a home for the life of the spirit, with a work 
that crosses all frontiers. Though none of its workers may feel themselves worthy 
of their calling, they trust that a world in renewal will still let them go on trying to 
be what they ought to be. Ifa Dark Age lies on this side of the renewal, they must 
still go on as long as they can, and save as much as can be saved of the heritage of 
this our civilization, on which another civilization may perhaps be built some day. 
HELEN WODEHOUSE 
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THE NEW DEAL 


P 
AN INTERPRETATION OF ITS ORIGIN AND NATURE 


HE changes which the New Deal is bringing about in the life andstructureof 
Tik United States are so deep that its action could well be described as a 
social revolution. Yet its nature is not easily catalogued; it does not fit 

into any one of the prevalent ‘ideologies’. The name itself is as nondescript as. 
were the ‘square deal’ of Theodore Roosevelt and the ‘new freedom’ of Woodrow 
Wilson. The general ideas and the interests expressed in the New Deal can be 
traced back throughout the earlier phases of American history. The American 
Revolution was in many ways a claim for a new social order as well as for self- 
government; and the sense of being a ‘new world’, not historically but socially, 
has ever after permeated America’s outlook towards the outer world. ‘New Deal’, 
as a label, is therefore somewhat of an anachronism. Not only the early settlers, 
and the later immigrants, but also those already settled were forever moving and 
breaking up fresh ground, as they took up many a social experiment, with the zest 
and endurance of a people always looking to a new and better life. America’s 
history is, in a sense, the story of a never-ending pilgrimage in search of a new deal. 
The latest phase of that search cannot therefore be understood without a bill of 
particulars. But to serve our purpose it must in this case be a bill with a difference. 
The New Deal is still in a formative stage, and at the same time it covers,almost 
every part of the nation’s life. The mere details of its statutes and actions would 
overwhelm the reader without revealing those inner traits which mark it as a 
turning-pointin American history. It could indeed be said, paradoxically but truly 
enough, that the whole of the original measures could go and yet the New Deal 
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would remain. How then define the general character of such an elusive revolu- 
tion? There is much that is suggestive in the slogans with which the two presi- 
dential candidates campaigned in the elections of 1928 and 1932. Mr. Hoover 
looked to those who had done well and held out the prospect of ‘two cars in every 
garage’; Mr. Roosevelt turned to those who had been left by the way in America’s 
continuous gold rush and pledged himself to the ‘forgotten man’. The first, that is, 
turned the social spotlight towards the top of the prosperity chart, at the relatively 
small sections who had prospered; the other pointed it at the bottom of the chart, 
at the millions of underpaid and overworked men and women strewn across town 
and country. In a sense this comparison gives, however loosely, the key to our 
question. Looked at in this way President Roosevelt’s was not merely a new 
edition, bat a new kind of a New Deal — so profoundly different as to be revolu- 
tionary. Yet at the same time it was a very peculiar revolution — a revolution not 
only without violence but also without a programme.or appointed leader, without 
organized cohorts or'a clear enemy. It was more than anything else a revolution 
in outlook, the most deep-reaching and lasting of all revolutions; and as such it 
marked a break with traditions so old and well rooted as to have become almost 
a national creed — the traditions known by the generic name of ‘rugged indivi- 
dualism’. 

‘Rugged individualism’ has now acquired in America a taste of derision, a 
taint of opprobrium. But hitherto it had been part of the very essence of American 
life, of that restless spirit of enterprise which has made America what it is, and a 
creed as sincerely as it was widely held. In practice it meant freedom of individual 
enterprise, with a full right to the fruits thereof; always on the underlying assump- 
tion that there was equal opportunity for all. A tradition of ‘every man for himself 
and God for us all’, with the reward to the shrewd and the strong, had been the 
core of America’s social philosophy until the great depression. Every agency at 


work in American society, from the Constitution and the Supreme Court to the . 


police and the banks, ‘tipped the scales in that direction under a political and 
economic philosophy that proclaimed individual freedom of enterprise and the full 
protection of its fruits’. It was, however, in no way a philosophy of mere material 
greed. Ifmoney was easily made it was as easily given away, but practical success 
had been since pioneering days the test of a man’s mettle. Perhaps the most 
striking proof of the hold which that way of life had on the American outlook was 
the indifference of the mass of the workers to trade union organization and to a 
political movement of their own. They did not expéct to remain workers, but felt 
rather, as they were always told, that each and all of them carried a manager’s job 
or even a millionaire’s chequebook in his lunch basket. What the depression did 
was to bring home with a shock that the era of such supposedly endless and equal 
opportunity had passed beyond recapture; and also to reveal how brittle and even 
spurious had been some of the boasted achievements of its golden days. 

That era had passed away, by stages, in more ways than one. Much weight is 
given in American social literature to the phenomenon of the ‘end of the frontier’, 
the exhaustion of that vast reserve of free land which had been both an opportunity 
and a social safety valve. Already before the close of the last century every acre of 
land, apart from some economically unimportant national reserves, has passed 
into private Ownership. That was equally true of practically all the country’s vast 
natural resources and sources of material energy, so that the ‘end of the frontier’ 
was in fact not two- but three-dimensional. Finally, it had come not only in regard 
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to resources but also to activities, that is to opportunities for enterprise for the 
ordinary individual. The chief characteristic of America’s development has been a 
great concentration in ownership and production, as well as in distribution, as seen 
in the rise of giant corporations. Of the 460,000 registered in 1933 the 200 largest 
(non-financial) corporations controlled 19-21 per cent of the total national wealth, 
46-51 per cent of the industrial wealth, and about 60 per cent of the physical assets 
of all non-financial corporations. And a recent study of the National Resources 
Committee has found that in a surprisingly large number of industries the four 
largest companies in each controlled 50 per cent or more of the total business, 
rising to go per cent in the automobile, cigarette and munitions industries. 

These issues had been discussed before, but they now appeared in a new and 
lurid light against the background of the depression. For the same reason there 
was ‘a mood of self-enquiry’ about the effects which that headstrong development . 
had had on land and people. It came to be realized how that fast economic pace 
and ruthless competition had caused the country’s natural wealth to be dissipated 
and wasted for individual gain, without care’ or replacement. Of the 450 million 
acres of land under cultivation no less than 76 million were found to have become 
wholly unfit through erosion; while many more millions had been so impoverished 
by the perennial raising of the same commercial crops, as in the cotton belt, that 
they needed much costly treatment if they were to be kept in use. The ruthless 
cutting down of America’s once vast forests had left the country dependent on out- e , 
side wood supplies for many needs, besides the grave effect it had on rainfall and 
water control. At the same time, the use of water control for the development of 

- sources of power had been neglected, until the recent federal projects. America 
is rich in natural sources of energy, but the reserves are limited. It has been 
estimated that the annual wastage of natural gas equals the annual consumption. 
The Coal Commission reported in 1923 that for every ton of coal lifted half a ton 
had been wasted in American mining, or a total wastage -of 12,000,000,000 tons, 
enough to meet America’s own needs for a generation or those of Great Britain for 
half a century. Oil has been exploited even more ruthlessly than coal and gas; 
official estimates found that by treating each pool or geological structure from the 
engineering standpoint as one unit, not only would ultimate recovery in many 
fields have been doubled, but that this could have been done with one-fifth of the 
number of wells sunk for quick competitive exploitation. 

These things had not been unknown, but they had gone unheeded. Where the 
depression gave, so to speak, new sight to the mass of the people was in regard to 
their own state, the state to which they themselves had been brought by the old 
system. They were made suddenly and cruelly aware of how the process of 
economic concentration had left them without economic security. The home- 
steaders and the artisans had become workers in factories and tenants and labourers 
on the land, dependent for their livelihood on the small number of people who 
controlled a great part of the-country’s business. No less than 40 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants, and of the other farms a great many were mortgaged.? The 
people found, in the second place, that through the same cause they had drifted 
far from the ideal of equality of status and opportunity. Business concentration 
had led to concentration in wealth and in profits. In 1929 less than # (i.e. 1,349) 
of all corporations gathered in 80 per cent of the total net income of all; and these 
profits did not go to ‘millions of small stockholders’, but 1 per cent of them (38,892 
individuals) received 44 per cent of the dividends ($2,562 million), apart from 
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any other income. Their dividends alone were equal to more than 4 of the wages 
paid to 8,800,000 workers in those industries. On the other side of the balance 
sheet was the fact that in 1929, witha peak national income of $82 billions, 21 per 
cent of America’s families had an annual income of less than $1,000, 42 per cent 
less than $1,500, and 6o per cent less than $2,000. More shocking than all this was 
the disclosure that in the land of unsaleable agricultural surpluses, over 40 per cent 
of the people were living below the level of the minimum standard of nutrition, 

In the United States, for many natural reasons, the economic individualism of 
the past century has been more realistic and headstrong, more ‘rugged’ than else- 
where. But in time, through the ruthless exploitation of natural resources and the 
uncontrolled exploitation of waves of new labour, the early popular, pioneering 
individuatism had degenerated into. an exclusive plutocratic individualism. In 
practice only shreds were left of that creed of equal opportunity for individual 
enterprise upon which the whole system had been built, and by which it was 
justified. Because of the flow of opportunity and of the general eagerness to go 
fast ahead, insufficient attention had been paid to the structural framework, and 
the devices by which in Great Britain and elsewhere the social side of the system 
was cushioned against the effects of untoward periods had been rather scorned in 
America. It is true, that the amazing industrial development made possible by 
economic concentration had solved*the problem which had engaged economic 
thought and effort throughout the nineteenth century, the problem of how to pro- 
duce enough for all. That was no mean achievement. But under the old system 
only the physical, the technical foundation for plenty was laid. It was left to the 
New Deal to try to translate that material potentiality into a social reality. 


Travellers through the southern parts of the United States in the late thirties 
were likely to be driven by floods off the main road and into the byways of the 
cotton country; and if so, they passed without any transition from a world of 
luxuriant ease into an incredibly bleak world of derelict sharecroppers’ cabins, 
without a window or a yard or a flower. A natural accident had thus brought 
them face to face with the grim side of America’s social life, of which otherwise they 
might have remained wholly unaware. That is precisely what the depression did 
to America’s social consciousness. It tore aside and asunder the gilt-edged drapery 
which had covered the shadowy side of the country’s rapid economic expansion, 
and laid bare to the startled nation the waste land and the forgotten men beyond. 
From having been accustomed to look up to how high one might rise, they sud- 
denly looked down to see how low one might fall. The easy optimism of rugged 
individualism changed overnight into bewildered anxiety. It was the collapse ofa 
whole mental world; and the masses who until then had wanted opportunity and 
elbow room now craved ‘protection and security. The ‘end of the frontier’, in 
other words, had reached also the outlook and aspirations of the people. The era ` 
of the physical frontier had closed, and the country stood now at the threshold of 
the social frontier. Hence derived the whole philosophy and the policy of the New 
Deal. 

That reading of the social forces from which the New Deal sprang helps to 
explain it, and is in turn confirmed by it. For the New Deal was not a programme, 
an ideology, conceived and propagated as a theory before it had a chance to be 
practised. It had not been championed by some particular party or group or 
school. ‘There had been none of the arguing and straining, none of the mustering of 
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partisans which had made the prelude to the Civil War. The clash of social 
philosophies that began a new cycle in the world in the seventies had hardly 
touched the United States, and then mostly hidden in the intellectual baggage of 
small groups of immigrants. Various controversies had sprung up at one time or 
another, but passed away rapidly. They concerned rather narrower issues and not, 
as in 1783-89, the basis of American society. Some broader issues were stirred up 
by the First World War, but these lay dormant below the surface of public life 
during the prosperous twenties, while those in office worked for a ‘return to 
normalcy’. It was not till the great depression had cracked the crust of the old 
system that for the first time since the Civil War a sharp ideological crisis shot up, 
a crisis which reached to the very vitals of American government and society. It 
was the crisis which crystallized the theory, not the theory which precipitated the 
crisis. President Roosevelt’s way was merely to face a tense situation squarely, . 
with a sense of social responsibility, instead of surrendering like the last of the Old 
Deal administrations, from Harding to Hoover, to a numbing economic fatalism 
(though this’ attitude was in no way limited to the Republican Party). President 
Coolidge had declared in his inaugural that America ‘had solved the problem of 
poverty’, and President Hoover was assuring the people almost weekly that ‘pros- 
perity was around the corner’. Those who in his time controlled government and 
business believed in the business cycle and waited for economic nature to do its 
work of healing. But like the floods, the depression would not be stemmed by suche , 
confident exhortations. In 1929, 21 per cent of America’s families had an income 
of less than $1,000; by 1935-36, 47 per cent of all families and single individuals had 
fallen below the $1,000 level. Nor were the people willing to wait for the magic of 
classical economics to still their pains. And so Mr. Roosevelt was brought into 
office — to find some fourteen million people unemployed, the financial world in 
such chaos that only the prompt closing of the banks prevented a complete collapse, 
and many state and city treasuries unable to pay their teachers and clerks and 
street cleaners. To deal with that state of things there was no programme ready 
and no policy, no ready means and no personnel. Everything had to be improvised. ` 
It was a matter of saving a situation rather than of enthroning an ideology. All the 
first measures were really stop-gaps designed, as Mrs. Roosevelt once said, ‘to give 
us time to think’. 

There is another proof to show that the New Deal was set in motion not by 
ideology but by social necessity. As Dr. Charles Beard has pointed out, the New 
Deal ‘was no revolution in class arrangements, no proletarian upheaval, no fabri- 
cation designed by Socialists’. On the contrary, it was at first an answer to the pleas 
and needs of the propertied classes who were in danger of being ‘liquidated’ by 
the depression. These classes were frantically trying to ‘save their claims to farms, 
homes, banks, railways, financial institutions and investments from thorough- 
going liquidation ... of actual values, by forcing the Government of the United 
States to underwrite their claims to-nominal values with money or credit borrowed 
at the risk of coming generations’. It was the financial and business world, with 
farmers and labour joining in, who clamoured for Government help of some kind. 
In those early days, said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘Washington was like a hospital’;,and a 
good many. of the out-patients came from Wall Street. 

Alone against that background, and in the light of these circumstances, can the 
crucial fact be grasped that the social forces which released the New Deal were, 
so to speak, natural rather than political social forces. And this important point 
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clarifies the practical action of the New Deal, which without it would appear 
strangely uncertain and ambiguous and confusing. A broad survey of the New Deal 
shows indeed that while the purpose of the President and his advisers was definite 
from the outset, their ways and means evolved in two stages. (a) The first stage; 
lasting toughly from 1933 to 1935, still tried to bring about recovery through scarc- 
ity economics (reduced industrial and agricultural output, reduced hours, etc.); 
and also to restore a ‘free’ economy at home by insulating it against the outside 
world, with little care for the effects on the world. This phase centred round the 
National Recovery Act and its ‘codes’, and other related measures, during which 
business and farming were the direct beneficiaries of Government action. (b) With’ 
the second stage the main trend of policy passed into the orbit of the idea of ‘full 
employment’, coupled with a policy for freer international trade. Government 

-action increased steadily during this period, and it was action more direct and 
more deliberate in purpose. It was looked upon no longer as a subsidiary instru- 
ment for the control of an aid to private enterprise, but as a policy in its'own right 
— an outright and continuous means for social stabilization and improvement. , 

A word might be said here about the foreign policy of the New Deal. It, too, 
passed through two such divergent phases, though in this field it is not so easy to 
disentangle what was ‘New Deal’ from what was not. When President Roosevelt 
took office the tide had already been ffowing strongly towards isolation, and a fresh 

espurt was given to it by the Nye inquiry into the traffic in war materials during 

1914-17, and the method of financing it. The Senate inquiry just happened to - 
have been held in the time of the New Deal, yet its effect would not have been the 
same but for the New Deal. The scandals which marked the Harding Administra- 
tion did not prevent the Republicans from being returned to power in 1924, with . 
the loss of only 2 per cent of the votes they had received in 1920. But now a radical 
spirit was abroad, the reputation of bankers and business magnates was at its 
lowest, and that story of past misdeeds was only what the public expected in the 
light of present disaster. It was easy for isolationists to play upon the New Deal 
temper of public opinion and persuade it that the only way to stop such abuses 
was by America keeping in future out of adventures abroad. When in the spring 
of 1933 the new President asked the Senate for powers to prohibit the sending of 
war material to any State guilty of aggression, which would have lined up America 
with the League’s system of sanctions, the Senate gave this important proposal a 
sheer isolationist twist by the simple device of making any eventual embargo 
applicable without discrimination to both sides in a conflict —an amendment 
which later became the core of the Neutrality Acts of 1935 and 1937. The New 
Deal spirit had a better chance in the ‘Good Neighbour’ policy and in the efforts 
for pan-American co-operation, because here New Deal and isolationism were 
able to complement rather than to cancel each other. Isolation from Europe and 
Asia inevitably meant for the United States a closer ons together within the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Apart from the strength of the isolationist current in eountiy and Congress, the 
President was also balked by the critical conditions with which he was faced when 
he took office. The'grave economic crisis forced him to apply urgent first-aid, and 
even to reverse his policy in the midst of the London Economic Conference of 1933. 
A programme of urgent self-help and direct.action meant of necessity insulation 
from world economy; and the outlook which. guided the first phase of the New 
Deal, of restricted output and trade, helped to turn the country’s thoughts inwards. 
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A section of New Dealers, who wished to be known as the ‘School of American 
Civilization’, were urging indeed that they must not jeopardize their great national 
experiment by hobbling it with costly and useless attempts to help Europe. In the 
measure in which that outlook was abandoned, after 1935, a marked, if gradual, 
change came over the foreign policy of the Administration. The disappointing 
results of the recovery programme put the President and his collaborators in a 
mood to experiment again with world action; and Mr. Hull, whose economic 
liberalism had been so harshly repudiated, after he had been sent to implement it, 
at the London Conference, was now allowed to go ahead with his policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements. The change was speeded also by the ugly international issues 
which began to raise their heads in Europe and in Asia. It had not needed these 
events to convince the President and his Secretary of State that American peace 
and prosperity could be secured only through international co-operation, but. 
those events both pressed them and enabled them to try to reverse the trend which 
they had found when they came into power. Slowly and laboriously they were 
able to turn the widespread bias for American continentalism into an acceptance of 
co-operative internationalism. After the fall of France there was a temporary 
relapse into a hemispheric mood, but the logic of the war and the New Deal out- 
look finally merged and culminated in the Lend-Lease policy. Taken as a whole, 
the New Deal may be said to have stood for fnternational co-operation, though not 
without certain reservations. As it was a programme of internal reorganization, 
the claims of domestic policy were apt, as they did in its first stage, to weigh 
heaviest in the balance, with the needs of Hemisphere co-operation perhaps next 
in line. In this respect, too, therefore, the ends were fixed while the means were 
kept fluid. 

That pragmatic attitude, that readiness to experiment, was emphasized by the 
President from the outset and is characteristic of the New Deal as a whole, but it 
was more marked during its first stage. Mr. Max Lerner has found indeed that at 
least nine schools of economic thought were to be found among the New Dealers. 
Many of the men who were then in the inner circle (like Lewis Douglas, Charles 
Taussig, Raymond Moley, etc.) inclined towards the ‘capitalist’ persuasion, with a 
genuine belief in ‘the American way’; and in that phase the business world was 
actually offered opportunity and aid to find its own remedies. It was only when 
that line of action failed that the course was set hard for direct Government action, 
while the new course in its turn brought out again in spate the old opposition 
of the business world to Government action and control. This was now branded as 
‘un-American’, ‘Socialistic’ and ‘dictatorial’ — an attack which drove President 
Roosevelt and the remaining brain-trusters more definitely both to the Left in 
general and towards Labour in particular. And both sides were hardened in this 
division by the attitude of the Supreme Court, which threw out the N.R.A. and 
other essential New Deal measures as unconstitutional. Therefore it could be said 
that the New Deal began truly only with the second stage; the first had been in 
economic outlook and action still largely a compromise with the old system. The 
transition was not clear-cut, but the break was definite, and it came about partly ` 
for material and partly for political reasons. What in the first stage had been 
emergency action became solidified through these circumstances into a line of set 
and continuous policy. 

Because the New Deal was a policy rather than a theory, and a policy improvised 
for an emergency and worked out in action, it is not easy to distil out of that action 
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ne social philosophy which inspired it. A variety of strands of thought and pur- 
ose were intertwined in it, as there was bound to be in a ‘New Deal’ which 
semingly was bent upon resuscitating an old tradition — the tradition of equal 
pportunity for individual enterprise. This cardinal intention was reaffirmed by: 
‘resident ‘Roosevelt as recently as 1938 in his message to Congress on economic 
oncentration. ‘Private enterprise is ceasing to be free enterprise, and is becoming 

cluster of private collectivisms’, he told them. Therefore the antidotes he recom- 
1ended made a ‘programme whose basic purpose is to stop the progress of col- 
sctivism in business and turn business back to the democratic competitive order. 
t is a programme whose basic thesis is not that the system of a free private enter- 
rise for profit has failed in this generation, but that it has not yet been tried’. That 
ras a strikjng reaffirmation of a traditional American creed, but what could be 
one about it now? Earlier in the message the President had put the issue more 
ealistically by admitting the obvious alternative: ‘The power of a few to manage 
1e economic life of the nation must be diffused among the many or be transferred 
> the public and its democratically responsible government.’ The real nature of 
1e problem, and the only way of dealing with it under modern conditions, was 
ointed out briefly and clearly in the Final Report (1941) of the Temporary National 
;conomic Committee: 

‘Every State in the Federal Union has tried by law to protect economic freedom 
y exempting from execution or attachment the tools and implements of trade . 
iut the tools of trade which are protected by the unanimous voice of the law 
1akers of America are not the tools by which modern workers maintain their lives: 
‘he modern worker must find his place in the collective or group enterprise of 
iodern history....’ As large scale collective ‘enterprise is here to stay, ‘the 
ecision which must be made is to fix the social and economic responsibilities of 
ich enterprise in order to eliminate all danger of arbitrary power’. 

This passage supplies an explanation both of the New Deal’s policy and of how 

: has issued out of the tradition of individual opportunity. The Congress has 
lways been reluctant to enlarge the powers of the central government, yet it has 
ontinuously had to enlarge them, to balance the concentration of power in ° 
conomic life. In the measure in which the New Deal went further in that purpose 
: also had to go further in that way. Moreover, to the tradition of individual 
pportunity there was now added the new ideal of social security — an ideal which 
ould be satisfied only through broad communal action. While claiming to come 
1 spirit, therefore, from the Old American tradition of democratic individualism, 
1 practice the New Deal was led by its ends ever farther along the road to socialis- 
c democracy. 

America’s present social forces and trends, at first uncertain and even fumbling, 
ave thus developed rather with the New Deal or along with it. As the policy of 
1e New Deal unfolded, the various groups and interests had to take an attitude 
wards the problems of the time and their possible solution. The crystallization 
f the new outlook, in so far as the masses and the reformers were concerned, was 
ourred on by certain evident considerations: (i) The realization that the means for 

full Ijfe were there, but that the old system had failed to make them available. 

i) After the shock of the depression the derelict workers and tenant farmers were 
ady to prefer dependence on the Government, with reasonable security, to 
ependence on a private employer or landlord, with a problematical free opportu- 
ity.* (iii) To the loss of prestige which the business world had suffered through the 


depression there was added much loss in reputation, through the many scandals 
which happened or came to light during the post-war years. Professor Doob 
has described the spirit of the masses as one of frustration, because of the growing 
- social insecurity, of the newly revealed inefficiency, waste and corruption of the 
existing system, and of the glaring inequalities it produced and the power it gave 
to wealth. It was wealth, moreover, gathered no longer through the pioneering 
and dramatic display of individual enterprise, but through the hidden manipula- 
tions of finance. The philosophy that grew out of these discontents was fairly 
summed up in a statement of the Oregon Labour group: ‘In a land of potential 
abundance, capable of producing plenty for all, there is something wrong when 
millions of able-bodied men are on relief. Labour does not believe in the curtail- 
ment of crop production while men are starving and homeless. Neither does it 
believe in closing factories simply because they cannot be operated at lucrative . 
profits. Labour believes in giving to all people the abundance of which our country 


is capable. ...’. 


The way in which the New Deal went about to achieve its purpose covers so vast 
a number of measures and experiments that their enumeration would confuse 
rather than reveal the essential traits of the régime. Taken together these measures 
form, however, a body of wide and consistemt social reform, with very clear ends 


in view, and through the changes they are bringing about they fall of themselves, , 


into three broad but well-defined groups: in their effect on the mass of the péople, 
in their effect on the use of the nation’s material resources, and, lastly, in their 
effect on government. The first two groups, it will be seen, correspond to the two 
great deficiencies of the Old Deal. The third change is rather derivative, the 
necessary instrument for the other two, but incalculable in its effect and striking 
in its transformation of the American scene. 

For the mass of the people the New Deal has set out to provide security first, 
including protection against the arbitrariness of economic wealth and power, and 
gradual and continuous improvement afterwards. Among the chief measures 
within this category were the provisions for unemployment insurance (the Social 
Security Act), for old age pensions, etc. The elaborate and progressive body of 
labour legislation was devised to give both security and advancement. But it 
is characteristic that even for the unemployed the New Deal has not been satisfied 
with merely giving a dole: it has also given an opportunity to prepare for normal 
life and work through such experiments as the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works Progress Administration, the Agricul- 
tural Resettlement Administration, etc. All of these were meant to give the unem- 
ployed an opportunity for a new start in life, like the last-named, or for useful 
work of a public kind until they should be reabsorbed in private enterprise. These 
efforts of the Administration have been rewarded by a striking resurgence of the 
pioneering spirit among the homesteaders in the new agricultural settlements, as 
among the workers in W.P.A. groups, many of whom have responded eagerly to 
the chance to live up to their own motto, ‘Not the dole, but work’. The New Deal 
has used for its work of relief many an ingenious device, like the food stamy plan, 
and its work of improvement includes housing and educational schemes for the 
mass of the people. More recently the Administration has set to work upon a vast 
nutritional campaign which would serve the twin goals of raising the standard of 
living of the people while providing fresh markets for the farmers; this would 
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reverse in a significant way the restrictive policy first pursued through the ‘triple A’ “ 
(the Agricultural Adjustment Administration). But the general trait of allits social 
activity and plans has been the evident anxiety, in keeping with its proclaimed 
creed, to provide with material help also scopé for the individual personality. 

The activity of the New Deal for the salvage of the nation’s material heritage 
makes an impressive programme. It has covered both direct action by the Admin- 
istration and a certain control in the use of resources in private ownership, like 
the limitation on oil extraction, etc. Gonservation and prevention of waste were 
possible only through federal action. Agricultural reclamation has been pursued 
both through Government action and through the farming community. Re- 
- afforestation, the development of grasslands in the regions devastated by erosion, 
are types of direct public action; and so are the many projects for the control of 

” “rivers to prevent floods, to provide irrigation and improve navigation, and last but 
not least to develop water-power. The outstanding example of this kind of public _ 
enterprise is the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is carrying out the ‘multiple- 
purpose’ function of developing a whole region for all its potential uses. To flood 
control, improvement of navigation and power development the T.V.A. has added 
programmes of conservation and of agricultural and industrial development, apart 
from housing, educational and other, experiments. Its activities range from the - 

: construction of dams and the marketing of power to applied scientific research, 

e ‘and surveying and planning for the region as a whole. The T.V.A. is itself a hatch- 
ery of public enterprise, as in the disposal of electric power it is required by statute 
to give preference to States, counties, municipalities, and non-profit co-operative 
associations. Not all the activities are of this utilitarian kind; the Administration 
has been as active in developing national parks, scenic roads and ski and bridle 
trails, and other opportunities for public recreation. Most action in this field is - 
naturally long-range action; therefore the Administration has proceeded through , 
a whole chain of surveys and of plans corresponding to them, largely of a regional 
character; while a National Resources Planning Board, attached directly to the 
President, watches the field as a whole. Formerly the country’s natural resources 
had been regarded as the exclusive domain of private ownership and exploitation. 
But the policy of full employment, as well as the new needs of defence, were bound 
to enlarge continuously the scope of Government action in this field. It is in this 
field, by establishing public control and the public use of those resources, that the 
New Deal has broken away most sharply from the old system. 

The history of the T.V.A. provides in itself an illuminating epitome of the passage 
of public attitude from the Old Deal to the New, and of the struggles that marked 
its progress. A major river system presents problems and opportunities too big for 
individuals or local governments to handle; the job, ifit is to be done at all, must be 

> done by an agency of the Central Government. Moreover, Government felt entitled 
to secure the profits from power development made possible by works for the 

improvement of river navigation and for water control. It was with a sense of these 
points in mind that Theodore Roosevelt vetoed a Bill passed by Congress in 1903, 
which would have given a private company the right to build a canal and power 
station’ at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River. Consideration of another 
scheme, meant to combine public ownership with private operation, was inter- 
rupted by the World War. Instead, the National Defence Act of 1916 provided 
for the construction at Muscle Shoals, in the interests of defence, of the Wilson 
dam and of certain nitrate plants. After the war the whole question of the control 
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of hydro-electric power became a major issue in America; the immense increase 
in the consumption of electricity and the great concentration of control in this 
field, by means of trusts and holding companies, made of the question a test of 
strength between the two political schools. The Progressives wanted the Federal 
Government to complete and operate itselfthe Muscle Shoals project; the Republican 
Administrations of the period left the project derelict and favoured rather the sale 
of the plants to some private company. After a long struggle Congress passed in 
1928 a Bill for the public operation of Muscle Shoals, but President Coolidge vetoed 
it. Congress passed a fresh Bill in 1931, rather wider in scope—it was vetoed by 
President Hoover. Within a few days of taking office, on 10 April, 1933, 
President Roosevelt on his part sent to Congress a message asking for the creation 
of a Tennessee Valley Authority, with much wider scope and powers’than those 
contemplated in the former Bills: : 

‘It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small part of the potential 
public usefulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such use, if envisioned in its 
entirety, transcends mere power development; it enters the wide fields of flood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of marginal 
lands, and distribution and diversification of industry. Inshort, this power develop- 
ment of war days leads logically to nationa} planning for a complete river water- 
shed involving many States and the future lives and welfare of millions.’ 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act was ready for the President’s signature’ 
as early as 18 May, 1933. But, to round up the picture, in the following five 
years the T.V.A. had to sustain 41 attacks before the Courts on a variety of con- 
stitutional grounds; two of the suits were carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, which finally upheld the T.V.A. on all counts. 

The T.V.A. also supplies the outstanding example of the changes which the New 
Deal is bringing about in the government of the United States. It is true that the 
T.V.A. is sui generis. Its authority derives under the Congressional statute directly 
from the federal Executive, and ‘it is clothed with the power of government’ for the 
performance of great functions over an area affecting seven States, without being 
under the control of the government of those States. The T.V.A. has really 
introduced a new dimension into the constitutional structure of the United States— 
without any formal change in the Constitution. Acting as an autonomous authority 
it has entered into contractual relations with the individual States of the region, 
their institutions and local subdivisions; these relations have grown together into a 
co-operative, unified, multiple-purpose undertaking which crosses and envelops all 
political boundary lines. That was practicable because the T.V.A.’s jurisdiction 
was limited to the functions entrusted to it by Congress — another. case of full 
powers for a specific limited function. Every other New Deal action has in one 
form or another postulated action by Government. Many activities and controls 
previously exercised through private agencies have passed to public agencies; and 
others which had been exercised by the States have now passed into the hands of 
Federal authorities. The resources needed for these activities have in turn given 
the Government a strong hand in the redistribution of income, and also in control- 
ling the use of private wealth, especially that consisting of natural resourcts. The 
general effect has been a double concentration in political power. In the first place, 
many powers have passed from the States to the Federal Government, as so many of 
the functions could be carried out effectively only through a central authority. 
And as these activities had been -entrusted to specific administrative agencies, 
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there has been, secondly, within the Federal Government a great accumulation of i 
authority in the hands of the Executive. Until 1933 there was nothing between the 
President and the several departments; since then an elaborate executive secre- 
tariat and many executive agencies have come into being, with disputes as to com- 
petence often arising between them and the departments; so that the vast powers 
of the President could now be exercised through a service directly instructed by and 
responsible to him. Because of the neglect of many responsibilities in the past 
their almost forced wholesale assumption, in a time of emergency, has within a 
few years changed a loose federal system into a highly centralized national system 
of government. 

The inflyence of the Executive has been further enhanced since 1937 by the 
return of the Courts to the tradition of John Marshall — the tradition of ‘national- 


~~ ism’ and of effective government. There were always two trends struggling for 


predominance, one emphasizing the powers, the other the limitations, of Govern- 
ment. While insisting that there were limits to the jurisdiction of Government, the 
Courts since Marshall have granted that ‘in the field of sovereignty assigned to it’ 
its power was complete. But first under the impact of the controversy over the 
slavery issue, and, later, under pressure from the individualist demands of big 
business, the Courts came to stress, largely through the ‘due process clause’, less 


„the Constitutional powers than the Constitutional limitations of Government. It 


was that standpoint, and the use of that clause, which in the first years of the New 
Deal played such havoc with its chief enactments and led to the bitter struggle 
between President Roosevelt and the Supreme Court. Though the President’s 
proposal to increase the membership of the Court to fifteen was rejected by Con- 
gress, the President’s call for a change in the attitude of the Court was supported 
by the country. Besides his triumph in the elections of 1936, the change was helped 
about by the powerful dissenting opinions of the late Justice Cardozo and of the 
present Chief Justice, as well as by the obvious inability of the States to deal with 
pressing labour and other problems. From 1937 the Courts joined in the New 
Deal’s conservative revolution and reverted to the tradition of Marshall; the 
Supreme Court giving its blessing to the proposition that ‘the national government 
is entitled to employ any and all the powers to forward any and all of the objects 
of good government’. This summed up perfectly the standpoint and purpose of 
the New Deal; and under the American system, while the Congress remained 
supreme, it meant an enormous access of governmental power in the hands of the 
Central Executive. 

A great constitutional transformation has thus taken place, and it has come about 
without any formal changes in the Constitution. That is indeed the most instruc- 
tive aspect of the New Deal’s political strategy. Each and every action was tackled 
as a practical issue in itself. No attempt was made to relate it to a general theory 
or system of government. Every function was left to generate others gradually, 
like the functional subdivision of organic cells; and in every case the appropriate 
authority was left to develop its functions and powers out of actual performance. 
Yet the new functions and the new organs, taken together, have revolutionized 
the American political system. The Federal Government has become a national 
government, and Washington for the first time is really the capital of the United 
States. More recently there has been heard the significant complaint that the ties 
between cities and their States are becoming looser, while those with the national 
government become ever stronger. No one has worked to bring this about, and 
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' no written compact has either prescribed it or confirmed it. It has been a purely 
functional development at every point. The one attempt at direct constitutional 
revision, to increase the membership of the Supreme Court, was bitterly disputed 
and defeated; though in effect it would have meant much less of a constitutional 
inroad than do the experiments of the T.V.A. and the body of new federal 
executive agencies. 

With that one exception these great changes, which in a few years have broken 
down a long and obstinate tradition, have come to pass without serious popular 
opposition. There was bitter opposition from Conservative sections and from the 
groups whose interests were affected. But their loud protests failed to rouse the 
mass of the people just because the changes came about not through debates on 
formal issues and a transfer of rights, but simply through the performance of 
actual services. People have willingly accepted the service when they might have ~ 
questioned the theory. In the process many obstructive state regulations have 
melted away, and many improvements have come about in the personnel and 
machinery of government. A striking and important phenomenon is that which 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter has described as ‘The Young Men Go to Washington’. 


The best young men and women from the Universities who before the New Deal | 


only thought of a successful career in business or in the professions now competed 
for Government service, attracted by its new opportunities and purpose. For the 
first time the United States had the chance to build up a great national civil” 
service. All that has led of course to an enormous expansion of the oublic 
establishment, and this and the spreading administrative interference have given 
a point to those who have denounced it as ‘un-American’, as a bureaucracy bent 
on dictatorship. Yet not only has the New Deal administration shown that it 
could spend huge sums of federal money honestly, but also that in spite of its vast 
powers the democratic foundations of American life have remained solid, as is 
proved by two circumstances. While there is much Government action, there is 
also freedom of criticism and a ready response to it. And, secondly, that is so 
because in America now there is, if anything, a greater popular interest in govern- 
ment rather than a surrender of decision and initiative to it. The country is alive 
with forums and round tables and institutes and citizens’ groups of all kind — 
outside the established parties, but with Government officials frequently participa- 
‘ting in their discussions. These groups are continuously seeking facts on America’s 
economic and social life, and as continuously propounding remedies for the state 
of the country; and these searchings are not ideological, but on the contrary 
empirical and practical. At times one group or another may take up some queer 
panaceas, but as quickly it drops them-again. Different and divided as these 
groups may be, most of them are consciously seeking for the same objective — a 
social order based on an economy of abundance and full employment; and they 
are relying on public education and political action to reach it. 


The New Deal may be said to have brought three essential changes in American 
outlook and policy: (i) solicitude for the ‘forgotten man’; (ii) solicitude for the 
country’s natural resour ces and technical equipment; (iii) a centralized public 
action for these two social purposes. Or in terms of attitudes of mind one 
could say that the change implies: (i) a new social outlook — a social instead of the 
old individualist New Deal; (ii) a new policy — active public responsibility for 
general welfare and for the proper use oF resources; (iii) a new, method — public 
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partnership or ownership, that is Government control, with a substantial transfer * 
of power from private wealth to mass pressure. Wall Street which in 1914 still 
dominated policy was now politically inconspicuous and on the defensive, while 
organized Labour which in 1914 had counted for little was now a real power in 
the land. And all that has been the upshot not of a preconceived ideology: the 
New Deal outlook was not stated in pamphlets, but was forged in the practice of 
the Roosevelt administration. The New Deal one might say was the magnificent 
response of a people bred in self-reliant democracy to a crisis in their social outlook 
and life. That response, as the opposition to it, cut across sectional and party 
lines; there was almost as much real opposition to it in the Democratic Party as 
in the Republican Party. But in the presidential election of 1940 the Republican 
Party not only had to call in a progressive candidate (though Mr. Wendell Willkie 


~~” was still too much so for the Right Republicans), it also had to adopt a platform 


which while criticizing some of the methods of the New Deal had to accept most 
of its substance. The election of 1940 therefore was in a sense a plebiscite which 
established the New Deal not as a party but a national policy. 

These circumstances show why the New Deal cannot be identified and under- 
stood from its many detailed acts. Not the details of its legislation are important; 
they may change and the methods be reversed. What is important, as the active 
, expression of the change in outlook, are the new functions: they will remain, 
* and from them devolve all the other traits. It is in the nature of those functions 
that they have of necessity to be performed (a) by public authority, and (b) by 
centralized public authority. These are two new and definite trends in American 
life which have come to stay. And, further, any function so performed, as a public 
service, must treat all people alike: hence a third trend, an egalitarian as against 
the old trend of individual privilege, is characteristic of the New Deal and of the 
new America. America is passing from a social ideal of individual effort for in- 
dividual reward, to an ideal of mutual effort for common advancement. It has 
passed, or is passing, from an individualist to a social democracy; it is democracy 
no longer in constitutional principles alone, but in social usage and practice. 

The change involves a new outlook, a new method, and a new purpose. But the 
way in which it has come about has left a mark on its temper, and will for a time 
continue to do so. It was not fashioned theoretically out of economic or social 
creeds. There was on the one side the failure of the old system to save itself and 
those who had become dependent on it; there was on the other side a revolt against 
the indignity and the suffering which were the result of that failure. Hence the 
change had to go right to the foundations of the nation’s life, because it sprang 
not from mere disappointment with a particular method, but from a revulsion 
against a whole system. The Final Report of the T.N.E.C. expressed this in the 
following words: ‘No peoplé, least of all a people with our traditions of personal 
liberty, will endure the slow erosion of opportunity for the common man, the 
oppressive sense of helplessness under the domination of a few, which are over- 
shadowing our whole economic life.’ The spirit of revolt thus showed up strongly 
even in this solid Report of a Congressional Committee, and that after eight years 
of feverish reformatory action; and the characteristic American counterpart of that 
spirit of revolt was the crusading spirit which has animated the New Dealers in 
their policies, both at home and abroad. In practical details they have been 
remarkably catholic and amenable to conversion; but they have shown themselves, 
as steadfastly i impatient when ‘practical’ arguments have sought to warn them off 
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“the pursuit of social peace and wellbeing. It is too early to try to draw up a 
balance-sheet of their achievement. The New Deal is still in its formative stage. 
All one can say is that so deep an historical trend could not be held up by the war 
more than temporarily, and may press forward all the faster when its current, 
stirred up still more by the war, is released again. And the New Deal is in essence 
a philosophy of social action. If its ends cannot be reached through international 
action it would be thrown back during its next phase, as it was during its first 
phase, upon action of a national and socialistic kind. The New Dealers were the 
heirs to the idealism of Woodrow Wilson; it was largely disenchantment with their 
adventure in foreign peace-making which caused them to fall back upon making 


their new world at home. 
D. MITRANY 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 


1 The defence programme taken in hand since the war has brought out the 
same fact strongly again. Approximately 45 per cent of all the contracts, of a 
value of about $13,000,000,000, went to six closely interrelated corporate groups; 
62 companies or interrelated groups received 80 per cent of all the contracts (up 
to the first part of 1941). 

* Another contributing factor was the structural change which goes everywhere 
with the growth in wealth. The changein America’s economy was revealed by the 
figures on the distribution of paid employed workers: 


1870 1930 
percent per cent 
1. Production: Manufacturing 22 “29 
Agriculture and raw materials 54 23 
2. Services (Industrial and personal) 24 48 


This striking change discloses both the strength and the weakness ofan advanced, 
and especially of American economy: on the one hand, the increase in the technical 
capacity of production; on the other, the increase in the sections which do not 
produce goods but render services. The latter were more vulnerable as their 
activities could more easily be dispensed with and became stagnant in the depres- 
sion; hence the enormous loss of income, and the characteristic reappearance of 
barter and local trading in that period. 

3 Even on the land one-tenth of the farming families were on public relief by 
the middle thirties. 


THE CASE FOR SPEED IN THE 
PROCESS OF PEACEMAKING 


I. THE PERIOD OF CONVALESCENCE 
T is commonly said that after the war there‘must be a period of convalestence. 
This is indisputable, if what is meant is that it will take time for Europe and the 
world to be restored to health. The phrase, however, is often used to recommend 

a particular procedure for making peace — the procedure of making it by stages. 

There is to be first a preliminary peace and then, after a period of some years, a 
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final or definitive peace. The period between the two peaces is described as a- 
period of convalescence or even as a period of fluidity. It is thought of as lasting 
for two years, five years, ten years, or even as much as fifteen years, 

This doctrine rests partly on the questionable belief that the Peace of Versailles 
was defective and short-lived because it was made hastily in the heat of passion by 
men intent on revenge. Hence we are told that we ought to keep things fluid till 
passions have cooled: thereafter we can make a wise and just peace, the product of 
a considered judgment by the civilized world. 

The doctrine is also based partly on a recognition that the peacemakers will havé 
to deal with problems which have different degrees of urgency. First of all, they 
will have to deal with immediately pressing needs, such as the restoration of order 
and the prevention of famine and disease. Secondly, they will have to deal with 
temporary needs, such as the prevention of renewed aggression, the restoration of 
trade, and the reconstruction of economic life. Thirdly, they will have to deal with 
permanent needs, the need for a permanent system of security and a permanent 
system of economic collaboration. It is easy to assume that these different problems 
must be dealt with in successive stages and to refrain from asking whether there 
might not be advantages in dealing with them concurrently. 

To those who are immersed in the day-to-day war effort, whether as statesmen, 
as civil servants, or as members of the general public, such a doctrine can hardly 
fail to be at first sight attractive: it offers a rational justification for the very human 
tendency to postpone difficult thinking and laborious preparation, especially at a 
time when so much energy is required for other and more urgent tasks. Yet 
because of its very attractiveness the doctrine should not be accepted without care- 
ful examination, and it is the purpose of this paper to check a too easy acceptance 
of the doctrine by drawing attention to some of the considerations which may be 
urged in support of a different view. 

Granted that our aim is to secure a just and dispassionate and, so far as possible, 
abiding peace, the question to be asked is whether the means proposed are calcu- 
lated to attain this end; and there are strong arguments for answering this question 
in the negative. After a decisive war there is indeed a period of fluidity, a period 
when things can be moulded to human will; but this period is necessarily and even 
dangerously brief. Nothing can be more certain than that the seemingly fluid 
condition of things will harden and congeal in accordance with the play of natural 
forces, if it is not moulded in accordance with intelligent ideals. History does not 
stop for a time at the end of a war: events continue to happen and to determine 
the course of the future. Moreover, the power and prestige of the victors, and their 
ability to secure the willing acceptance of their ideals, ebb with a surprising 
rapidity. If the decisive moment is not seized at once, it passes away for ever. To 
postpone the final peace is not merely to miss this moment: it is deliberately to 
prolong the period, not indeed of fluidity, but of uncertainty; so far from cooling 
passion it produces suspense, anxiety, irritation, intrigue, and antagonism; it keeps 
open festering sores; it induces permanent fever; it puts off the necessary operation 
and protracts the period of ill-health. All this could be abundantly illustrated 
from the history of the making of peace after the war of 1914-18; and these pre- 
cedents are striking, because the delays which had these unhappy consequences 
last time were not deliberately devised. . 

In order to estimate the justice of this criticism it is necessary to consider more 


closely some of the problems which have to be solved by the makers of peace. 
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- These must be discussed on the assumption that the enemy has suffered total 
defeat, for it is improbable that a compromise peace would be made by stages. 
The problem falls into two groups: those in which hardships are inseparable from 
the making of peace, and those in which benefits are to be derived from it. 


II. HARDSHIPS INSEPARABLE FROM THE MAKING OF PEACE 

(1) Boundaries. It is desirable that these should be settled as quickly as possible. 
If the ultimate destination of a whole series of regions were left uncertain, presum- 
ably these regions would have to be administered and policed by the United 
Nations, and there will be no surplus of man-power to do this in view of the heavy 
demands for other purposes, such as the control of Germany and the establishment 
of a system of security. The inhabitants of these regions would be in’a state of 
suspense and, if they were mixed in race, of mutual antagonism. The countries 
which had a claim to these regions would be kept in a perpetual fever, and there 
would be protests, intrigues, agitation, and the stirring up of old hatreds. There 
would also be all sorts of practical difficulties, e.g. as to the kind of law that should 
prevail. The uncertainty would make economic recovery difficult, if not imposs- 
ible. Moreover, the States concerned would be tempted to solve the problems by 
a series of faits accomplis, and they might be successful in so doing — as happened in 
a number of notorious cases during the process of peace-making after the war of 
1914-18. 

Tia Transfer of Populations. If this were to be done, either as a result of ROAT 
boundaries or on some other ground, it is vital that it should be done quickly. It 
is hard enough for people to be uprooted from their homes. To keep them in 
suspense for years beforehand would be the extreme of cruelty. 

(3) Reparations. It may be hoped that after this war there will be no reparations 
in the old sense, but there will presumably be the restitution of stolen property and 
at least some compensation when restitution is impossible or when property has 
been deliberately destroyed. This too should be done quickly in the interests of 
both victor and vanquished and also for the sake of rapid recovery. 

(4) Security. Ifit is thought necessary for the sake of security to remove or destroy 
armament factories, to occupy strategic positions, to cut off sources of war- 
, potential, or indeed to take repressive measures of any kind, these things should all 
be done as rapidly as possible. Sudden sharp amputation is less painful and less 
humiliating than postponement and tinkering and vacillation and the slow addi- 
tion of one burden to another. 

All these four headings, roughly speaking, cover necessary hardships inflicted 
on the enemy. Such hardships, if they are to happen at all, should happen at once. 
They will be felt less, and resented less, if they are imposed quickly instead of 
gradually or after long discussion. Even actions done in anger after a fight are 
perhaps less likely to be resented than actions done in cold blood after mature 
consideration. The essential point, however, is that it is merely cruel to postpone 
any necessary measures that may be, or must be, painful. 


III. BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE MAKING OF PEACE , 

If we turn to measures that will not be painful, the same principle holds. 

(1) Food Supplies. It is manifest that these should be given at once wherever they 
are required. 

(2) Reconstruction. It is equally manifest that speed is necessary for measures 
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intended to promote economic recovery. If some of these measures involve some- 


degree of control or restraint (for example, insistence on low tariffs or none), this is 
a further reason for haste; for at the beginning (a) we shall have greater power, 
and (b) other nations will be more ready to follow our lead. 

(3) International Organization. It may be thought that at least we can postpone 
the setting up of an international organization to meet the need for a permanent 
system of security and a permanent system of economic collaboration; but there is 
much to be said for the opposite view. Here too it may be all-important to seize the 
decisive moment which will never recur. If a new system of international organi- 
zation be set up at once, or if the existing, though semi-dormant, system of the 
League be revived, perhaps in a new form, it will be able to develop and improve 
as circuntstances change. The more pressing needs must be met by some sort of 
machinery and whatever machinery is used will acquire prestige and strength. If 
we use the machinery of the national sovereign State, we strengthen the position 
of such States, while if we use the machinery of international organization, we 
strengthen the position and improve the prospects of international organization. 
If we set up functional organizations for ad hoc purposes, it is all-important that 
they should be designed in such a way as to carry over into an international 
system. There is little ground for supposing that a better international system will 
develop if in the early stages the necessary measures are undertaken either by 
national States or by detached and unregulated functional organizations which 
might take root and blindly shape the course of future development. 

(4) Enemy Participation. It may be thought that in any case enemy panasaatels 
in international organization should be postponed till later. This is perhaps not 
so obvious as it may appear at first sight, and the disadvantages of this course may 
be seen from our experience after the last war. No doubt some elements of the 
peace, especially those determining the relations between belligerents, may have 
to be dictated, even if the defeated enemy is given an opportunity of expressing 
his views. So far, however, as the peace is concerned with international organiza- 
tion, may it not be better to have the enemy playing his part from the very begin- 
ning? If he is completely disarmed and controlled, may it not be wise that he 
should at once take part in the Council of the Nations with the voice of such reason 
as he may possess, but no longer with a revolver at his hip? 

When we consider by themselves measures of peace which confer benefits rather 
than hardships, there is much to be said for the view that they should be put into 
operation with the greatest possible speed. These considerations gain still greater 
force when it is remembered that their speedy application will do much to soften 
the impact of the sterner measures which will inevitably be imposed. 


IV. THE NEED FOR PLANNING NOW 

The moral of all this is that preparations for peace should be made now. The 
great difficulty in preparing peace is that the statesmen and civil servants of 
greatest authority and widest experience tend to be wholly absorbed in the struggle; 
and such absorption may lead to neglect of peace problems, especially if it is 
generally accepted that delay in these matters is a positive advantage. Yet peace 
cannot be improvised any more than war; if the above contentions have any force, 
speed may be as potent a factor in making peace as in making war; and speed is 
possible neither in the one nor in the other without careful and elaborate prepara- 
tion. Peace plans should be ready in considerable detail before the war ends; 
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-and presumably they should be prepared in collaboration with the, Allies and 
especially with the U.S.A. and, if possible, with the U.S.S.R. 

No doubt there must be alternative plans, and all plans must be provisional, as 
any scheme for peace has to be adjusted to a situation which cannot be foretold. 
This difficulty, however, ought not to be exaggerated. .If we are assuming the 
total defeat of the Axis, the resultant situation can perhaps be guessed in its broad 
outlines with some hope of success; and all such guesses can be helped by a close 
watch upon the actual course of events. In any case, it is wise to meet even the 
most changing situation with flexible schemes based on knowledge of the past and 
on the many factors that are relatively permanent. It is as disastrous in making 
peace as in making war to approach such a situation without the slightest idea of 
what one wants to do. ; ° 

The main difficulty in preparing plans is to secure authoritative guidance as the 
preparation procéeds; but if this could be obtained, even on the broadest lines, the 
number of questions left open, which must anyhow be large, could be considerably 
reduced. - In any case, the arguments for and against different alternatives could 
be set forth, and material could be collected for the statesmen’s use which might 
save them time and labour in the taking of their final political decisions. 

As regards collaboration with the Allies, it may be objected that in some cases 
there is no government which can speak with authority on behalf of its country. 
This is true, but it is to be remembered that there are many topics upon which 
any government of the country would take a similar view. It is also to be remem- 
bered that many of the schemes prepared would be technical plans made by 
experts as a basis for the final political decisions. The facts that the policies of 
governments may alter is no argument against carrying preparations forward as 
far as possible. 

While the plans should be prepared in secret, there is a strong case for having as 
much public discussion as possible on the inevitable problems and their alternative 
solutions. Such discussion is not to be dismissed as an unnecessary distraction. 
Without it no government can have behind it that intelligent understanding and 
support which alone can make far-reaching decisions possible and permanent. 


V. THE DIMINUTION OF PASSION 

It may be said that this method, while it might secure careful preparation, would 
result in a peace influenced by passion. Even this would be better than a peace, 
probably still influenced by passion, following upon a long period of suspense, 
frustration, and exasperation. Nevertheless, steps should be taken to diminish, as 
far as possible, the force of this objection. 

The first obvious step is that those preparing the plans should endeavour to free 
their discussion, and indeed their minds, from the influence of passion, so va as this 
is humanly possible. 

The second step is to complete the plans as soon as possible after the war, and to 
place them before those affected, both before the neutrals and before the defeated. 
Even where in the last resort dictation is necessary, it makes a great difference to 
the defeated party if he has been given the opportunity to argue his case artd has 
received some consideration where his objections are reasonable. Perhaps an 
opportunity should be given to neutrals to express their views, even on matters 
with which they are not directly concerned. The final decisions should be 
taken in the light of full discussion, and an attempt should be made to consider 
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the effect of all the enactments, looked at not only separately but also as a whole.” 

In the final peace-settlement machinery should be set up to provide for the 
possibility of peaceful change as part of the system of international organization. 
The suggestion that there should be an agreement to review the whole position 
within 4 fixed period of years is much more questionable. There is a great danger 
that such an agreement would merely keep alive vain hopes and futile hatreds, 
but even this would be less disastrous than any attempt to preserve an impossible 
fluidity through a long period of years. 

Duns Scotus 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


PROPOSE in this article to give a brief survey of the problem with which the Jews 

are confronted to-day. This problem is of a magnitude unparalleled in the long 

history of the Jewish people, for never before has it been world-wide in its 
significance, never before have the Jews been threatened with destruction or dis- 
integration in so many different parts of the world at the same time, never before 
have so many entire Jewish communities been simultaneously uprooted. 

The problem is, of course, most acute in the areas now under Nazi domination. 
It is estimated that the number of Jews in these areas is about eight millions, i.e. 
7o to 80 per cent of European Jewry. These have either been deprived of 
the means of subsistence or are in immediate danger of being so deprived. The 
number of refugees, that is of people who have been actually driven from their 
homes up to November 1941, is estimated at about 966,000, which means that every 
ninth Jew in Europe has been made homeless. It is thought that at least one 
and a half million Jews (not counting the Polish refugees and the normal Jewish 
population of war-stricken Russia) are in immediate need of assistance, if they are 
to survive. If the Nazis were to win the war, these millions of Jews would be 
threatened with destruction. l 

Outside these areas there is the danger of what might be called the infectiousness 
of anti-Semitism, its power to spread to other countries or to bring to life the 
latent tendencies to hatred of the Jews which apparently exist everywhere. Of 
special importance is the lesson which the Nazis have driven home (even 1f they 
did not discover it for the first time) of the value of anti-Semitism as an instrument 
of political warfare and as affording an opportunity for training in ruthlessness 
and brutality and an outlet for sadistic aggression. Ifafter this war is won by the 
Allied nations, a struggle were to break out between the economic groups within 
each nation, the Jews may again be in jeopardy. It is suggested by some people 
that the Jews may find consolation in the fact that their cause has become identical 
with that of all the progressive elements in society, who must come to see in anti- 
Semitism a weapon directed against themselves. For this hope there may be some 
ground, but past experience should warn us against excessive optimism. There is a 
danger that the Jews will again be ground between the millstones of the opposing 
parties, or, to change the metaphor, that they will again, as they have often done 
in the past, serve as a scapegoat for the disillusion and disappointment of both sides 
in the conflict. In short, the Jewish problem is not confined to Nazi-controlled 
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‘Europe, but is warkiewided in scope and deeply entangled in the major issues with 
which the world is now confronted. 

.To see the problem in due perspective, we must glance briefly at its historical 
and social background. To begin with, there are certain demographic facts re- 


lating to the distribution of the Jews in the world and to migration which must be 
considered. 


Distribution of the Jews in 19327 





per cent 
Europe 9,394,072 58.05 
America 5,342,200 33.02 
Asia 815,243 5-04 . 
Africa 601,797 3.72 
Australasia 27,016 0.17 
16,180,328 100.0 





In Western European countries the number of Jews was relatively small. Thus, 
in England and Wales there were about 300,0@0 or 0.65 per cent of the population; 
- in France 240,000 or 0.57 per cent; in Germany (1939) 691,163 or 0.90 per cent. 

A study of the migration statistics shows that there had occurred a tremendous 
shift in the proportions of the Jews in. Eastern Europe and the Western countries. 
Thus in 1880 East European Jews formed 75 per cent of the total number of Jews, 
while in 1932 they constituted only 46 per cent. America then held 3.5 per cent, 
while in 1932 the percentage had risen to 33.2 per cent. The important point to 
note, however, is that, despite the tremendous movement of migration and the 
changes in the proportion of Jews in different parts of the world, the numbers of 
Jews in Eastern Europe had not decreased. The emigration totals did not balance 
the natural increase. Thus, though between 1881 and 1914 three million Jews 
had left Eastern Europe, their numbers there had increased from two and a quarter 
million in the beginning of the century to seven millions at the end. In Poland 
alone there were over three million Jews in 1939. 

Next there are certain general characteristics of this distribution which it is 
important to note: 

(a) Everywhere the Jews constituted a minority, differentiated from the peoples 
amongst whom they lived, a group of strangers who retained their identity even 
after hundreds of years. 

(b) During the last century the bulk of the Jews lived in Eastern and South 
East Europe in communities with an intense life of their own. There was in these 
areas no possibility of, nor temptation to, assimilation on a large scale. The masses 
of the people around them were an illiterate peasantry with whom assimilation 
was out of the question. On top there was a landed aristocracy, equally but for 
different reasons precluding assimilation. Persecution nearly everywhere strength- 
ened Jewish unity. Where assimilation did occur it was confined to the upper 
grades of the social scale and left the masses unaffected. 

(c) In the Western European countries the number of Jews was and is small. 
The older settlements came to acquire the culture of the peoples among whom 
they lived, and, it is generally agreed, made important contributions to that cul- 
ture. Whether they would have been able to retain their identity as a group apart 
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from the renewal of the population due to immigration by the unassimilated Eastern: 
Jews is a matter of doubt. German Jewish scholars have shown that the German 
Jews were not reproducing themselves in numbers sufficient for survival and 
predicted their disappearance as a separate entity.? Be this as it may, there can be 
no doubt that the real source of the vitality of the Jews lay in Eastern Europe. 
Consequently anything that threatens their destruction or disintegration is a 
threat to the very source of Jewish vigour and survival power. Furthermore, the 
unequal cultural and economic development of Jews in different parts of the 
world had an important influence on the unity and cohesion of the Jewish people. 
The relatively small, better educated and wealthier communities of Western 
Europe and the older sections of American Jewry developed an attitude of benevo- 
lent supefiority to the Jews of Eastern Europe. They were touched by their dis- 
tress and always ready to give them succour or to obtain for them the help of the 
governments with whom they had some influence. But they did not look at the 
Jewish problem as their problem. Their attitude was philanthropic, de haut en bas. 
Unified action on the part of the Jews of the whole world was therefore out of the 
question. This lack of unity accounts in large measure for the helplessness of the 
Jews as a whole when confronted with a major crisis. 

(d) Urban concentration. In earligr times the Jews had lived almost everywhere 
in Europe a scattered existence in thousands of small towns and villages. With 
the growth of urbanization they have tended to congregate in large centres, and 
now nearly a third of the total live in communities of more than one hundred 
thousand. A few examples will make this clear. In Austria there were 191,581 
Jews constituting 2.8 per cent of the population. But of these 176,000 or 91.9 per 
cent lived in Vienna where they formed 9.4 per cent of the population. Forty-five 
per cent of the Jews of Hungary lived in Budapest comprising 20.3 per cent of the 
population of the capital. Berlin had more than half the total of German Jews. 
London holds a third of Anglo-Jewry while Paris had three-quarters of all the 
Jews in France. The urban concentration is particularly important in Eastern 
Europe where the Jews often composed nearly a third of the city population. Thus 
in Poland the proportion of the Jews in the total population was 9.8 per cent, but of 
the city population they constituted 31.6 per cent. In Lithuania the situation is 
similar, the corresponding percentages being 7.6 and 32.2. More than one-ninth 
of world Jewry is concentrated in New York. 

(e) Occupational stratification. This is everywhere different from the general 
population.’ The widely current view that the bulk of the Jews are engaged in the 
so-called non-productive work, i.e. in business or commerce, is absurd. According 
to a careful estimate by Lestschinsky.in 1930 nearly one-half are shown to be en- 
gaged in productive occupations. The facts are difficult to summarize as the 
situation varies in different countries. As countries become industrialized and 
commercialized, the proportion of Jews engaged in commerce declines. In the less 
developed countries the Jews play a greater part in business, but are also promi-. 
nent in small-scale industry and handicrafts. In Poland, for example, nearly a third 
of the Jewish population was engaged in industry, the vast majority being artisans. 
The Bulk of these work in small workshops and are liable to be thrown out with 
the growth of large-scale industry. There are few Jews in the basic industries, such 
as mining or metallurgy, and most of them are concentrated in-textiles and the 
clothing industry. The result of this concentration is that the Jewish workers are 
economically isolated from other workers, As far as the professions are concerned, 
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‘the percentage of Jews engaged in them is usually higher than among non-Jews, and 
many think that the Jews suffer from an ‘over-production of intellectuals’. In 
Germany there certainly was an over-concentration of Jewish intellectuals in the 
big towns, though the figures often given by Nazi writers do not correspond with 
those given in the official German statistics. The proportion engaged in commerce 
is generally much higher than in the general population. Palestine is the only 
country where the occupational stratification of the Jews approximates to that of 
non-Jewish populations in countries of a similar level of economic development. 
The following is an estimate of the occupational distribution made by the Jewish 
` Agency in 1936.4 





per cent ° 
Agriculture 18.0 
Building, Industry and Mining 33-5 
Transport 6.4 
Trade 19.1 
Administration 2.2 
Liberal professions 11.6 
Domestic service 3.5 
Persons living on income ~* 5.7 

100.0 





We may perhaps summarize the more important points that emerge from this 
account in the following manner: 

1. The Jews are widely dispersed throughout the world, everywhere a minority, 
dependent upon the goodwill of the peoples among whom they live. 

2. Economically they live, as Marx puts it, ‘in the pores of Gentile economy’. 
Their economic role differs in different countries. In the less developed countries 
they fulfil the part of a middle class. They have been, as the German economist 
Roscher says, ‘the commercial guardians of the new nations, for the benefit of 
the latter’.s But sooner or later a native commercial middle class arises which 
resents this ‘guardianship’, and this resentment is apt to strengthen and intensify ` 
the other forces making for anti-Semitism. 

3. Though living in the pores of Gentile economy, the bulk of the Jews, and 
certainly the Jewish workers, remain in many parts of the world economically 
isolated. This arises from the concentration of Jewish artisans in the domestic 
industries and their exclusion from the basic industries. In Soviet Russia alone 
has this economic isolation been broken down. The result of this economic separa- 
tism or isolation has been that where assimilation did occur it took place at the top 
of the social scale, leaving the masses almost untouched. 

4. The Jews of the western world have in the main looked upon the Jewish 
question as one which did not concern them directly and their efforts were 
concentrated on providing relief for Jews in less fortunate parts of the world. Only 
lately have they begun to realize the precariousness of their own position. There 
has accordingly been very little effective unitary action. 

Bearing these general considerations in mind, we are now in a position to deal 
with more recent trends. We may consider first the countries of broadly liberal 
tradition with an economic structure still based on competitive enterprise and 
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limited governmental intervention, e.g. England, Belgium, Holland, France,- 
~- North America. In these countries it is fair to say that on the whole the position 
of the Jews was relatively favourable. There is much evidence for the view that, 
owing to changes in the general economic structure, the economic peculiarities 
of the Jewish status, due to their occupational stratification, were tending to dis- 
appear or at least to be greatly reduced. The growth of the numbers employed in 
the white-collar occupations and in general the increase in the size of the middle 
classes tended to reduce the difference in the occupational stratification of Jews 
and non-Jews. It is probable also that the concentration of Jewish workers in 
certain branches of industry was breaking down. If these trends had continued, the 
economic isolation of the Jews so marked in East European countries would have 
become less prominent and this would have strengthened other tendencies making 
for what may be called the normalization of the part played by the JENA in the 
life of the people among whom they dwell. 

Next we may deal with the countries that have been called éatiste, i.e. countries 
in which there is a strongly developed State capitalism or large intervention by the 
State in the sphere of private life and private enterprise. These include Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Roumania, etc. The facts about the position of the 
Jews in Germany are well known, and here I will state very briefly what the position 
is at present. It is important to note that though I have grouped Germany with 
other countries in Eastern and South Eastern Europe, there is, as far as the Jews 
are concerned, a radical difference between them. In Germany the Jews were 
numerically insignificant and the movement against them had no deep economical 
roots. Anti-Semitism was here deliberately fostered as an instrument of political 
warfare and as providing a training in ruthlessness. In the other étatiste countries 
the Jews were a considerable element in the population and played a role in the 
economic structure which until recently the native population was not in the main 
equipped to fulfil. There were here causes of tension of a character very different 
from those to be discerned in Germany and the problems to be solved were more 
complex and, from the point of view of the survival of the Jewish people,-more 
important, affecting as they do millions of individuals and a large number of com- 
munities which were the centres of Jewish life. Bearing these distinctions in mind 
we may now briefly review the main facts. In Germany the avowed aim of the 
Nazis is the physical extermination or the expulsion of the German Jews, and this 
aim is being persistently pursued. In 1933 there were in Greater Germany 760,000 
Jews. In 1941 there were only 250,000. Ten thousand are estimated to have com- 
mitted suicide. The surplus of deaths over births is known to have amounted to no 
less than 70,000. Approximately 400,000 have either left or been expelled from - 
Greater Germany. The number is declining rapidly, the death-rate mounting and 
the birth-rate declining with the steady reduction of able-bodied adults. Economic- 
ally the destruction of the Jews is complete. There are no Jewish enterprises and 
no Jews in the professions or crafts except that a few physicians and lawyers are 
permitted to serve their fellow Jews. It has been stated that half the Jews of Ger- 
many and three-quarters of the Jews of Vienna are dependent upon relief. The 
only source of subsistence left is the performance of unskilled manual labour. There 
are continuous mass deportations to eastern Poland and occupied Russia. In 
short, the Jews of Germany have been reduced from a status of equal rights to the 
level of impoverished and broken pariahs. 

The problems of the Jews in the étatiste countries of East and South East 
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-Europe had reached an acute stage even before the growth of German Fascism. 
Broadly speaking, the Jews had for long fulfilled the role of a commercial middle 
class in these countries. The recent development of industry, thegrowth of'govern- 
mental bureaucracies, the expansion of governmental activities, especially in the 
sphere of industry, have led to the emergence of a native middle class of business 
men and officials resentful of the Jews and determined to oust them from the 
position they had long held. Broadly, the methods employed to secure this have 
been similar in the éfatiste countries. First, they seek to eliminate the Jews from 
. public life by the ‘cold pogrom’, their exclusion from government employment, 
from the schools, universities and liberal professions, while at the same time the 
peasants are pressed to boycott the Jewish artisans and traders. Secondly, there 
has been an active and more positive policy designed to further the groWth of co- 
operatives which provide posts for the middle classes and intellectuals and, at the 
same time, renders the activity of large numbers of Jews superfluous. We may take 
Poland as an example. The main facts are these. Since 1921 the Polish population 
increased by seven million. In the number of Jews there was an increase of 300,000 
between 1921 and 1936 though, relatively to the general increase, this represented 
a decline in the Jewish population. The peasantry were living in appalling con- 
ditions and it is estimated that about two-thirds.of the peasant population had nat 
sufficient land to maintain their families. There occurred a tremendous rush to 
the towns. This is reflected by a steady decline in the proportion of Jews to non- 
Jews in the towns. Large numbers of Poles sought to become small traders and 
craftsmen and there was an organized effort to push the Jews out of commerce, 
handicrafts and the liberal professions. The Jewish shopkeeper was steadily pushed 
out of the villages and in the small towns the number of Polish shops rose fourfold, 
even fivefold. The laws regulating apprenticeship, though in form applicable to 
all citizens, were in fact used to discriminate against Jewish applicants.. The Jews 
were practically excluded from all the trade and industry controlled by the State, 
State monopolies and public utilities. There was a steady decline in the per- 
centage of Jewish students at the Universities. No Jew was allowed to be a pro- 
fessor or high school teacher, the few that retained these positions being those 
who had kept their pre-war positions in Austrian universities. In short the Jews 
were steadily being eliminated from industry and trade and the learned professions. 
The policy of elimination was advocated by the Endeks, a party consisting mostly 
of the new middle classes and brutally anti-Semitic, and by the conservative party 
consisting mainly of landowners. The Peasant party was, on the whole, against 
any violent measures, but sought to deal with the problem by the organization 
of co-operatives. The Democratic Party alone, founded in 1937, openly combated 
anti-Semitism and other forms of race discrimination. The youth movement was 
violently anti-Semitic.¢ There is no doubt that the situation of Poland was one of 
great difficulty both politically and economically. The economic depression and 
the autarkic tendencies of the neighbouring countries inevitably had an adverse 
effect on industrial development. The vast expenditure on arms helped to 
exhaust the resources of the State. There were seven to eight million poverty- 
stricken peasants. In the towns, unemployment had robbed hundreds of *thou- 
sands of all income, The Jew, a convenient scapegoat, was blamed for the 
misery of the peasant, and for the mass unemployment of workers and intel- 
lectuals. The Jews themselves appeared to be unequal to the problems in which 
they were involved. The distress and poverty among them reached dangerous 
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proportions. It has been estimated that about one million, that is, one-third of . 


the total Jewish population, were without means of subsistence and kept alive only 
by charity. The road to emigration was practically closed. There was nowhere 
for the Jews to emigrate to. Since 1931 the annual number of Jewish emigrants 
was somewhere between twenty and twenty-five thousand which is about half the 
natural increase. It has to be remembered in this connection that since 1931 the 
non-Jewish emigration from Poland has practically ceased, the re-emigration from 
France and Belgium more than balancing the small number of migrants overseas. 
It will be seen that the problems which confronted Jews and non-Jews in Poland 
were of a magnitude and complexity which called for the wisest concerted effort 
from both sides. There was, however, no sign of any effort towards a radical 
solution ofthese problems. A new government might perhaps have put an end to 
the physical violence to which the Jews were subjected. But it would not have 
arrested the steady elimination of the Jews from the economic life of the country to 
which even those not unfriendly to the Jews seemed to be committed. No doubt 
when this war is over there will be a realignment of parties, and it is to be hoped 
that they will all be ready to face the problem of the part that is to be played by 
the Jews in the new Poland in a spirit of equity and fairness. 

Analogous conditions prevailed in other étatiste countries. Everywhere anti- 
Semitism was assuming increasingly érganized form, aided or at least not checked 
by the governments in question. Everywhere the view was gaining ground that 
the only solution of the Jewish problem was to be found in the elimination of the 
Jews from public and economic life. Nowhere did the governments approach the 
question in a positive and constructive manner or recognize that people who had 
lived in a country for a thousand years were not strangers who could be told 
suddenly to go elsewhere, the more particularly as there was no place ready to 
receive them. The effects on the Jews were far reaching. The growing pauperiza~- 
tion, the increasing isolation and segregation, produced a state of apathy and 
despair and sapped their power of effective resistance and constructive planning. 
Their position was made harder by the peculiar relation in which the Jews stood 
to other national minorities in the regions in question. The other minorities 
blamed the Jews for identifying themselves too readily with the culture of the 
majority, for acting as the agents of Polonization, Germanization, Magyarization, 
Russianization, etc., while the governments of the dominant majority stress their 
failure to assimilate themselves and their tendency to persist as separate communi- 
ties. The Jews are accordingly everywhere more isolated yet nowhere strong 
enough to act as a united and self-contained group. 

I now come to the handling of the Jewish question in the U.S.S.R. It must be 
stated at the outset that the Soviet authorities were determined from the very 
oeginning of their rule to deal with the problem in a constructive manner and, 
not satisfied with the mere removal of restrictions and disabilities, they sought by 
various means to make it possible for the Jews to find their place in the general] 
ife of the Soviet peoples. Since nearly a third of the world’s Jews (about 5} 
nillions) lived under Soviet Rule, what happened in Russia is of the very greatest 
nteresé and importance. Fortunately we possess a very full account in a work 
recently published by a distinguished Jewish statistician, J. Lestschinsky, who has 
orought together all the available information and has set it out with remarkable 
clarity and objectivity.? : 

Roughly one may distinguish four phases in the history of Soviet Jewry, the 
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- phase of Militant Communism (1918-21); of the New Economic Policy (1922-25); 
the liquidation of N.E.P. (1926-29) and the phase of the Five Year Plan (1929-41). 
The first brought well-nigh unmitigated disaster and tragedy to the Jews. The 
Bolshevik leaders fought vigorously against all forms of anti-Semitism, but the 
policy of liquidating all private enterprise before adequate substitutes could be 
provided naturally hit the Jews very hard. It is estimated that in the years 1918-21 
70 to 80 per cent of the Jewish population were without means of gaining 
a livelihood. Moreover, during the civil wars there were pogroms mainly fostered 
by anti-Bolshevik forces and which the Bolsheviks were in no position to control. 
It is estimated that in the cities of the Ukraine and White Russia no less than 
75,000 Jews met their death in this way. The tragic fate of the Jews was made the 
more bitter by the fanatical behaviour of the Jewish communists who tarried out 
a relentless attack against the Jewish religion and against every form of organiza- 
tion of a distinctively Jewish character. 

During the period of 1922-25 there was a slight improvement due to the revival 
of trade and industry. Jews began to be slowly absorbed in the ranks of the 
workers and there was an increase in the number of Jewish officials. But even in 
1924 nearly 75 per cent of the Jewish population were without specific em- 
ployment. Some tens of thousands tried to settle on the land, a few hundred 
thousand emigrated from the crowded areas to the vast Russian interior, but the 
mass of the people were still sunk in misery and despair. 

The liquidation of the New Economic Policy in 1926-29 resulted in a new mass 
of ‘declassed’, of whom only a small number could be absorbed into the slowly 
developing industry. As a communist writer quaintly summed the matter up 
in 1929: ‘Déclassement is quicker than restratification.’? The contrast with the non- 
Jewish population was very striking, for among them the declassed had by this 
time practically disappeared. It seems that nearly half the Jewish population was 
still without occupation or place in the economic order and practically on the 
verge of starvation. 

The period of 1929-39 is generally regarded in Soviet Russia as the time during 
which the remains of private capitalism were abolished and the country trans- 
formed from an agrarian to a mainly industrial state. As far as the Jews were con- 
cerned there were three major methods pursued more or less deliberately during 
this period of solving the economic problem. There was first mass migration from 
the Pale of Settlement to the Russian interior, from the small towns into the 
large industrial cities and from the towns into the villages. Secondly, an attempt 
was made to turn large masses of Jews into agricultural workers. It was hoped 
at one time that about one-third of the entire Jewish population would settle on 
the land and that thus Jewish centres would be created where it would be possible 
for Jews to live their own life and to establish a Jewish national territory. Thirdly, 
it was hoped to absorb large numbers in the heavy industries in which formerly 
there were no Jewish workers at all and also by modernizing, i.e. mechanizing, 
the traditional Jewish trades and industries to create the conditions for a healthy 
Jewish proletariat. In these ways it was thought that the declassed would be 
absorbed and a normal economic structure be established. What has &ctually 
been achieved is remarkable, though it falls short of the high hopes originally 
entertained. A twelfth of the Jewish population is engaged in agriculture, while 
among the non-Jews, two-thirds are so engaged. The number of Jewish industrial 
workers has doubled since 1914. The workers, moreover, are not scattered in 
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small workshops, but are concentrated in large factories, an important proportion ` 
being engaged in the heavy industries. The trader has disappeared. On the other 
hand, the number engaged in the liberal professions has increased and there is a 
tendency for the proportion of those engaged as officials in the State-owned com- 
merce and the State bureaucracy to grow more marked. Lestschinsky estimates that 
the ratio of the salaried official to the manual worker is 70 to 30, a situation in 
which he finds grave cause for concern. Finally, there has taken place a huge 
mass migration which has resulted in the break-up of the ancient Jewish centres 
which had an intense Jewish life for hundreds of years and the drift of the popula- 
tion from the Ukraine and White Russia towards Great Russia. Thus, while before 
the First World War only about 300,000 (5.5 per cent of the total) lived in Great 
Russia, they now number probably not less than a million, or one-third of the 
total. Further, there has been a strong tendency to concentrate in large urban 
centres. More than 40 per cent of the Soviet Jews are now to be found in the 
following six towns: Moscow 400,000; Leningrad 275,000; Odessa 180,000; 
Kiev 175,000; Kharkov 150,000; Dniepropetrovsk (Ekaterinoslav) 100,000; 
making a total of 1,280,000. There has thus occurred a double movement, one 
of dispersal from the areas of great Jewish density to areas where formerly there 
were very few Jews, and a movement from the small towns to the large ones. It 
will be readily seen that both these movements strengthen the tendency towards 

» «assimilation. For in the towns of Great Russia, the Jews, however numerous, con- 
stitute a small minority with very little power to resist the attractions of the 
dominant culture, while the dispersal from the old centres destroyed the real 
sources of Jewish cultural vitality. 

Of great interest are the attempts which were made to settle Jews on the land 
and to create Jewish territorial centres. The Bolshevik authorities, both local and 
central, showed a broad-minded readiness to help which has no parallel in the long 
history of the relations between Jews and non-Jews. In this connection, it is worth 
while to quote at length a resolution published by the White Russian authorities 


on 25 July, 1924:8 


The October revolution has put an end to national rightlessness and 
national persecution and has instituted in the Soviet Union equality of right 
for all peoples without exception. 

In order to tear out by the root the heritage of long oppression, in order 
finally to liquidate whatever remains of the dark past it is not sufficient to 
issue laws giving equality of rights. The Soviet Government considers it its 
duty to bring about equality not only in law but in actual life, not only in 
word but also in deed. 

Setting out from this point of view, the Central Executive Committee of the 
White Russian Republic considers it necessary to give special attention to the 
terrible condition of the Jewish working masses which is the direct result of 
hundreds of years of persecution. 

These persecutions and discriminations have made it impossible for the 
Jewish masses to have access to a whole range of productive occupations. 
The Jews were hemmed in the.provinces of the Pale of Settlement. Even in 
these provinces they were only allowed to live in the towns. They were ex- 
cluded from any position in the government administration, from work on 


the railways, from the heavy industries. They were not allowed to acquire 
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land or to live in the villages. They were allowed to engage only in trade 
and handicraft. The revolutionary struggle of the Jewish workers resulted 
in even greater persecution by the Czarist government. Without any right 
of free movement, anxiously hunting for a livelihood, crowded more and more 
into the towns, they sank ever deeper into dire poverty. The Imperialist War, 
the Civil War, the mass expulsions and finally the pogroms have led to the 
impoverishment of the Jewish masses to the last extremity of distress. 

The growth of the Soviet economy and the growth of the co-operative 
movement have reduced to naught the role of the Jewish trader and inde- 
pendent artisan. 

In this way, tens of thousands of the victims of the war and the pogroms 
and the counter-revolution are every day thrown out from the “productive 
process without any means of subsistence and are driven to speculation, 
contraband and beggary. 

The Soviet Government wishes to open for these masses the road to pro- 
ductive work. As industrialization is progressing very slowly it is necessary 
to give special attention to agriculture. Among the Jewish masses there is to 
be noted an increasing inclination to the land. The experience of the Jewish 
collectives and colonies in the Ukraine and White Russia has shown that the 
Jews are capable of hard physical work and of adapting themselves to the 
forms of collective farming and the more scientific methods of organization. At® 
the Soviet land exhibition the Jewish pavilion attracted universal attention 
and praise. 

However small the free land reserve of White Russia, the Central Executive 
Committee is of the opinion that those whom the discriminatory legislation of 
the Czarist government has kept out of the land and who, now that their 
rightlessness has been removed, seek to work on the land, should have the 
same rights as the local inhabitants of the land. 

Accordingly the Praesidium resolves: 

In dividing up the land now available as a result of improvements in the 
clearing of forests, attention should be given to the applications of Jews, 
whether as individuals or collectives, even if they had formerly not engaged 
in agriculture, and these applications should be dealt with exactly on the same 
basis as those made’by the local agricultural population. 

Nore. The Council of People’s Commissaries is instructed to examine the 
regulations relating to the division of land and to make the necessary changes 
and additions required to give effect to this resolution. 


In the circulars which were subsequently sent out, it was made clear that the 
law according to which no land was to be given to persons who had previously 
not been land workers was not to be applied to the Jews. As Lestschinsky points 
out, these measures are unique in history since they constitute the only case of 
exceptional legislation made in favour of the Jews. 

The Soviet Government were willing not only to offer facilities for land abies 
ment in the manner indicated but also to put forward a project for establishing an 
autonomous Jewish territory. This was conceived in accordance with the general 
policy of the Soviets towards nationalities. Already in 1926 M. Kalinin proclaimed 
publicly: ‘The Jewish nation is faced with the great task of preserving its national 
identity. For this reason it is necessary to transform a substantial proportion of the 
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Jews into a settled agricultural community whose numbers would run into hun- ' 
dreds of thousands.’ In 1934 the Soviet Government decided to create in Biro- 
Bidjan a Jewish autonomous region. In Kalinin’s view, as explicitly stated by him 
in a speech to Jewish workers in Moscow, it was intended to create the conditions 
in which the Jews could live a normal national life of their own, and he thought 
that in about ten years time Biro-Bidjan ‘would be the most important, if not 
the only preserver of the Jewish Socialist National culture’. The attitude of the 
Jewish communists to this project was timid and impregnated with the ghetto 
mentality. Fearful lest their devotion to the Soviet Union be questioned, they 
refrained from raising the issue of Jewish nationalism. A leading Jewish com- 
munist thus expressed himself in reply to M. Kalinin’s speech: ‘Comrade Kalinin 
has several times in his speech referred to the necessity of preserving the nation. 
This we cannot accept. Comrade Kalinin as a comrade of the majority nation 
can speak this way, but we, as communists of the national minority, cannot accept 
it.’ They were interested in the project not from the point of view of building up a 
Jewish territorial region, but only of giving the Jews an opportunity of sharing 
in the common task of developing socialism in the Far East. 

The experiment cannot be regarded as a success, though the causes of the 
failure are still in dispute. Out ofmore than 60,000 Jews who went to Biro- 
Bidjan no more than about 23,000 have remained. These constitute only a fifth 

' of the total population, so that the Jews are still a minority and apparently a 
decreasing minority. It seems that only about 5,000 have remained on the land, ` 
the rest being artisans and labourers. Only a small proportion of the children 
attend the Yiddish schools and Russian is the dominant language. There seems 
little chance of the region developing as a distinctively Jewish centre. 

On the whole it appears that the Jews of Soviet Russia were undergoing a rapid 
process of assimilation. ‘The large numbers who migrated to Great Russia and who, 
in the main, were engaged in occupations serving a non-Jewish clientele, were in 
no position to resist the influence of the dominant culture, and in any event 
showed little desire to offer any resistance. The result was that whatever little 
Jewish culture they brought with them was in process of disappearing. In the 
Ukraine and White Russia there still remained big concentrations of Jews capable 
of sustaining a distinctive form of life. But even here there was a relative decline 
in the number of the Jews owing to the influx of Ukrainians and White Russians 
into the cities. The number of children attending Yiddish schools seems to be 
rapidly declining. Lestschinsky estimates that towards the end of 1940, eighty-five 
to ninety thousand Jewish children attended schools in which Yiddish was the 
language of instruction. This constitutes about 20 per cent of the total Jewish 
school attendance. They are distributed as follows: In the Ukraine about fifty 
thousand, in White Russia twenty-five thousand, in Biro-Bidjan three thousand, 
in the Western provinces of Great Russia about five thousand and a few thousand 
in the remaining portions of Soviet Russia. The High Schools and Institutes 
seem to be similarly in process of decline. In general, while the old Jewish insti- 
tutions have either disappeared or been abolished, the attempts to create new ones 
have fiot been successful. The Jews do not appear to have utilized the oppor- 
tunities given to them by the very considerable measure of local automony which 
the Soviet Government granted to them to build up a specifically Jewish life. Both 
the objective conditions and the lack of cohesion and inner drive favoured assimila- 
tion. In this respect, what happened in the case of the Jews constitutes an exception 
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‘to the general trend of events in the Soviet Union which was in the direction of 


encouraging the rise of specific national cultures. 

„I can only deal very briefly with the situation in Nazi-occupied Europe. The 
position of the Jews in Poland and in the parts of Russia dominated by the Germans 
is horrible beyond all that can be imagined. In Western Europe, the Germans 
have everywhere imposed anti-Jewish legislation often against the will of the 
conquered peoples. It is to be presumed that the Jews will regain civic rights once 
the Germans are thrown out. But at best there can be no automatic restoration 
of the Jews to anything like their former position. In Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe the problems which existed before Hitler’s day will reappear in circum- 
stances which will make them even more difficult to solve. The number of Jews to 
be dealt with is about eight millions. The bulk of the upper and middle classes, 
who are the chief employers of the Jewish workers, will have lost their property. 
Jewish business men will have lost all contact with their former non-Jewish 
clientele. Their position in trade and industry will meanwhile have been occupied 
by non-Jewish competitors. The great part of European Jewry will have lost its 
former social and economic status and millions will have been uprooted from their 
homes. The problems thus raised are as difficult and as complex as any that are 
likely to arise after the war in relation to the smaller nations and minorities. 

Leaving aside questions of immediate relief, the remedies that have been pro- 
posed for the solution of the Jewish problem fall under three heads: assimilation, 
territorial concentration and the recognition of cultural rights wherever the Jews 
are living in sufficiently compact groups. 

(1) Assimilation. This is a solution which is advocated by many liberal minded 
people, both Jewish and non-Jewish. In dealing with it the following points seem 
to be important. In the first place, as a matter of principle, it should be clearly 
open to any Jews who wish to do so, to give up their membership of the Jewish 
community and to identify themselves wholly with the people amongst whom 
they are living. This, of course, is not a matter for the Jews only. It takes two to 
assimilate. What is important is that democratically minded people should 
repudiate the idea that Jews are unassimilable, that there is a gulf between them 
and the others that cannot be bridged. That there is a widespread belief in the 
existence of radical differences between Jews and non-Jews which can never be 
completely removed is beyond doubt. In the second place, it should be remem- 
bered that the policy of assimilation is utterly impracticable in many parts of the 
world where the Jewish question exists in the acutest form, owing to the concentra- 
tion and large numbers of the Jews and the disparity between their culture and 
that of the peoples around them. In most cases assimilation is out of the question 
without drastic dispersal and the removal of entire populations from their homes. 
Finally, the policy of assimilation, if successful, would amount to national suicide. 
The operation might be successful, but the patient will have died. There are vast 
numbers of Jews who do not propose to die. They feel that they have a right to 
survive as a people. It is sometimes argued that the Jewish will to live has only 
been kept alive by their religion and by persecution and would tend to weaken 
with the decay of religious belief and the achievement of full rights. But btaring 
in mind the many forms in which the Jewish spirit has expressed itself in the 
course of history, this appears to be a short-sighted view. In reaction against 
totalitarianism, there is now a strong tendency to deny that groups have rights 
and to insist that only individuals have value. But the individual is dependent 
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for his development in large measure upon the development of the group of which- 
he is a member and the development of the group is essential to the full enjoyment 
of rights by the individual. To deny group rights in the supposed interests of the 
individual isan unreal universalism which in practice would serve as a cloak for what 
perhaps may be called the cultural imperialism of the more powerful nations. 

(2) Territorial concentration. The collective will to live can only receive its fullest 
satisfaction in an area in which Jews can live a fully articulate life of their own, 
where they would be not merely tolerated, where they would be neither ‘under- 
stood’ nor ‘misunderstood’, over-estimated or under-estimated, where they can 
be just themselves. Apart from Zionism there have been at least thirteen projects 
for Jewish mass colonization. Of these, the Biro-Bidjan scheme is the only one on 
which great hopes were placed. As we have seen these hopes have not been ful- 
filled. Palestine is not a project but an actuality. There, at least three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Jews have settled during the last twenty years and they - 
have succeeded in building up an organic life reflecting the cultural, religious and 
social needs of the Jewish people. Despite all difficulties and troubles, the Palestinian 
experiment is the only bright spot in the darkness enveloping the Jews. Experi- 
ence so far has shown that without the inspiration and drive of national senti- 
ment, mass settlement has little chance of durable success. From the point of 
view of Jewish survival, Zionism is obviously a movement of the greatest impor- 
tance. It has not only made it possible for many Jews to live a life of freedom, it 
has not only saved thousands of lives, but it has exerted an influence on Jews 
everywhere which is of the highest value. It has helped to restore to Jews their 
self-respect, it has taught them to face their problems squarely and to rid them- 
selves of the ghetto mentality. It is unthinkable that a movement so rich in 
potentialities should be allowed to fail. 

It is generally recognized that to meet the urgent needs of European Jewry 
there will have to be migration, not only to Palestine, but to other areas as well. 
If this is to be successfully accomplished, international action will be necessary. 
A beginning in this direction was made with the discussion of the problem by the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees called into being by the action of the 
government of the U.S.A. This Committee set itself two objects: ‘to secure group 
settlements in the organized places throughout the world including great receiving 
areas such as the United States and Palestine ard, secondly, to look for places of 
settlement elsewhere’. If there is to be, in addition, immigration by infiltration, 
as distinct from group settlement, it is obviously of vital importance that this 
should be regulated and planned and that there should be provision for re- 
training if the mistakes of the past are to be avoided. Further it is necessary to 
ensure that the problem of Jewish migration be treated as part of the wider pro- 
blem of resettlement affecting many other peoples beside the Jews. In dealing 
with the problem of Eastern Europe, it is especially important not to give counten- 
ance to the view that it is always the Jew who should be made to migrate. In these 
areas the whole economic life will have to be reorganized and replanned and the 
Jews are entitled to claim, as of right, the opportunity of sharing in and contribut- 
ing to*the programme of reconstruction on equal terms. Here, I think, the policy 
of the Soviet Government should prove helpful in many ways. The Jews ought 
now to prepare the ground by thinking out ways of breaking down the economic 
isolation and excessive concentration in certain trades and professions and the 
other abnormalities of their previous mode of life. 
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(3) Ethnic rights. The third mode of solution lies in the granting of ethnic rights 
to Jews wherever they happen to be found in sufficiently compact areas to warrant 
a measure of autonomy. It seems axiomatic that Jews are entitled to equal citizen- 
ship and full rights and duties. These rights include group rights, that is, the right 
to exercise a certain measure of self-government in cultural and social matters. 
The Soviet experiments have shown this to be entirely practicable. If a wave of 
intensified nationalism sweeps over Europe after this war, the Jews are hardly 
likely to be given ethnic rights. There is, however, just the chance that the people 
of Eastern Europe may recognize that in planning the reorganization which will 
everywhere be necessary, no radical solution of the Jewish problem can be attained 
save on the principles of fairness and justice and that the Jews have it in their 
power to make important contributions to the development of the countries in 
which they live. There is no question of the Jews demanding any special rights or 
privileges. But they are entitled to the rights and duties of full citizenship, 
including certain group rights where the circumstances permit. 

Should an international authority come into being, the Jews as a whole should 
have adequate representation on it. The problems confronting the Jews are 
world wide and there ought to be a method by which they can be viewed as a 
whole and not merely as affecting particular countries. There seems to be a good 
case for special Jewish representation irrespective of the question whether or not 
the Jews are to be regarded as a single nation. 

The Jewish problem is of vital concern not only to Jews but to the whole world. 
If anti-Semitism is allowed to spread it will poison the whole body politic and 
at the very least confuse the mind of peoples and divert attention from the real 
problems facing them. There is of course much that Jews can do of themselves for 
themselves, but their fate is ultimately linked with the fate of the progressive 
forces now grappling with the forces of darkness. Should the Nazis and Fascists 
triumph, the Jews will be reduced to the status of a pariah people and be in 
imminent danger of extermination. The defeat of totalitarianism will not of itself 
solve the Jewish problem: Perhaps the problem is not soluble. The world is apt 
to regard it as a minor issue or even as a nuisance about which less said the better. 
The Jews themselves share in this conspiracy of silence. The areas more directly 
affected are embittered by hatred and despair. Will there again be an orgy of 
chauvinistic nationalism, will the small nations survive at all, or will there arise a 
new form of State organization in which there will be room for cultural and ethnic 
diversity? The solution of the Jewish question depends on the answer that will be 
given to these questions. 

Morris GINSBERG 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS EAST 

INDIES 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER SOUTH-EASTERN ASIATIC 
COUNTRIES i 
N order to understand some of the problems facing the Netherlands East 
Indies, it is necessary to realize that such problems are fundamentally different 
from those of the surrounding countries. 

First, the population is unlike that of the neighbouring countries. The original 
inhabitants of the Netherlands East Indies, with a few exceptions in and near New 
Guinea, belong to the Indonesian Race. Malaya and the Philippine Islands are 
the only other countries of which this is true. Although in Madagascar the 
language and part of the common law are Indonesian, only the ruling Hovas 
belong to the Indonesian Race, and probably only the Andriana (the nobility of 
the Hovas) are pure Indonesians. In Malaya, however, mass-immigration of 
Chinese and Indians has reduced the Indonesians to a minority. Chinese and 
Indians alike have been allowed to purchase Malay-owned land and have settled 
as cultivators. The Indonesian-owned land in the Indies has been protected by 
law, and the Indonesians have remained the cultivators of their own crops. 

Western agrarian enterprise, therefore, with few exceptions, is limited to the 
plantations on ‘wild’ land, i.e. land not owned or claimed by Indonesians, and to 
the sugar plantations on land leased under. strict legal limitations. Only one crop 
of sugar is allowed every three years; there is a legal minimum for rent, which must 
be paid in advance; the Government controls contracts; and there is a strict limita- 
tion of area, etc. Comparison between the problems of Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies is therefore hardly possible. 

Nor can such a comparison be made with the Philippines. It was only in the 
first decade of this century that the Indonesians of the Netherlands Indies were 
effectively united. Since then Dutch administration has striven to promote the 
development of an Indonesian nation. It created an all-Indies legislative assembly 
and promoted similarity in most respects except civil law.* The Indonesian 
officials of Sumatran, North Celebes, or Javanese extraction were systematically 
transferred to all parts of the Archipelago. But the aim is still far from having been 

* Customary law of the Indonesians is recognized just as common law still is in England. 
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. achieved. The Philippinos, on the other hand, were subjugated by Spain before 
they had developed a high culture and art of their own or proved themselves to be 
state or empire builders. They have never, therefore, been able to develop a 
civilization and political concepts essentially national, but were unified and formed 
by Spanish, and later American, rule. When thé Dutch came to the Archipelago, 
they found highly civilized people with great and noble arts and philosophies of 
their own. There were highly organized states and almost everywhere local autono- 
mous organizations differing in size and scope, very much alive and essentially 
Indonesian. . 

In the Philippines Spanish and English only are taught in the schools, but no 
native languages. There is no literature of any importance in the three main 
native languages, which are still in a primitive stage. Several Indonesian 
languages, for instance Javanese, which is spoken by more than thirty million 
people, possess a literature of great beauty and have been very highly developed. 
The vast majority of the Philippinos are Roman Catholics, whereas the Indonesians 
are chiefly Moslems with strong Protestant, Catholic and Hindu minorities. 

Another outstanding difference is that the seventy million Indonesians, one and 
a quarter million Chinese and a quarter of a million Dutch in the Indies are in- 
corporated with Holland and the Dutch West Indies in a commonwealth wherein 
the Dutch constitute but nine million. The Philippinos, on the other hand, who 
number sixteen million are confronted by one hundred and thirty million 
Americans. If one realizes that all the present Dominions in the British Empire 
have a population not quite two-thirds of that of the United Kingdom, the signifi- 
cance of these figures with respect to the future of the Netherlands Indies and the 
structure of the Kingdom of the Netherlands becomes apparent. It means that a 
future Netherlands Commonwealth cannot in structure resemble the British 
Empire which consists of a powerful mother country and a number of Dominions, 
free to decide upon their own course, but lacking organized and decisive participa- 
tion in determining the Empire’s foreign and military policies, which are still 
largely dependent upon the United Kingdom’s policy. Our future kingdom will 
have to be, obviously, a form of co-operation in which the component parts of the 
commonwealth, in principle, are of equal status, determining autonomously their 
own affairs and jointly specific affairs of the commonwealth, such as foreign affairs, 
defence, etc. In these joint decisions Holland and the Indies should be on an equal 
footing. 

Furthermore Java, the fertile parts of Sumatra and Celebes, together with a few 
minor islands, such as Bali, are densely populated in sharp contrast to all the 
surrounding countries. The 1930 census revealed that Java even then had 821 
people to the square mile, an astounding density of population in a rural country. 
The 1940 census has been postponed, but it has been estimated that there are now 
approximately ggo to the square mile. This fact alone is decisive for part of the 
policy for the Netherlands Indies. It will be impossible to allow non-Indonesians 
to acquire Indonesian land for agricultural purposes, or to permit unrestricted 
immigration in the Netherlands Indies either to Java or the other islands, since 
all land of agricultural value will have to be reserved for Indonesian mass frans- 
migration from the over-populated parts. The policy of the most recent years, a 
sort of planned economy, will have to be maintained. This policy aimed at 
obtaining for the primary producer a larger share of what the consumer pays, and 
at increasing the standard of wages and thereby the purchasing power of the 
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masses. Moreover, it promoted an industrialization in which the Government. 
participates to ensure decentralization in Java, and to ensure as far as possible a 
semi-rural character, avoiding the massing of people in large tropical cities, and 
also participation of the Indonesian population in the capital investments, since 
the Government reserves its share for the small Indonesian investors. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, internal policy cannot follow the same lines as that of the 
surrounding countries. - 

Another important factor is that although there has been some degree of racial 
differentiation, there has never been a real colour bar in the Indies or in Holland. 
A striking instance of this is the fact that the son of a Javanese mother was for 
many years Burgomaster of Amsterdam, later became ‘Commissary of the Queen’ 
(or Governor) for North Holland and eventually Vice-President of the State 
Council, the highest official position in Holland. 


CHARACTER OF THE INDONESIAN 

The future of the Netherlands Indies will be determined largely by the character 
of the Indonesian. Most of the Indonesians of the Indies, especially the solid 
block of forty-seven million in Java and Bali, with the exception of a few groups . 
such as the Achinese, have as the basis of their philosophy a desire for harmony — 
harmony with God and Nature, with Man and above all, harmony within them- 
selves. Not to be ‘in tune’ (Javanese ‘selaras’) is considered the cause of most 
trouble. ‘Mawas diri’ (to behold one’s self) whereby all evil passions are dis- 
solved in harmony, is still to the central-Javanese ‘the way’ rather than consciously 
combating passions which creates new passions. A distinct characteristic of this 
philosophy, which continually appears through the teachings of Islam and 
Christianity, is that it neither considers life as a curse to which one is reborn 
until one escapes, as Hinduism and Buddhism do; nor as a short span leading to 
eternal life in bliss or damnation, but as a wonderful gift, perfect in itself. Death 
holds no terror, but is considered the harmonious conclusion of the life cycle after 
birth. A good deed is its own reward and loses all value if it is tinged with any 
hope of recompense in this or a future life. A life hereafter does not occupy the 
Indonesian’s thoughts as much as it does those of the Westerner, the Arab or the 
Indian. This explains why repeatedly leaders rise and secure large followings, even 
though they only exhort to a pure, good and harmonious life without any promise 
of salvation. 

This basic Indonesian Philosophy results in great tolerance, objectivity and 
reasonableness, qualities typical also of Hollanders. 

The oldest Javanese book in existence, dating from the eighth or ninth century, 
repudiates the idea that Hinduism and Buddhism are conflicting. It expresses 
devout joy that man has been given, in boundless mercy, two roads to bliss. There 
were many dynastic wars but never religious wars. Islam also prevailed not by 
conquest but by pacific penetration. During the fourteenth century, the golden 
age of Majapahit, princes of the Imperial House were Moslems. Even in supposedly 
‘fanatically Moslem’ Banten, I discovered in 1929 a positively non-Moslem. sect, 
denying Mohammed as Prophet for Java, living peacefully and harmoniously with 
other villagers. 

The Indonesians, naturally and unconsciously, strive to live in harmony with 
non-Indonesians. For example, Chinese, in spite of occasional clashes, mostly of 


economic origin, have been living harmoniously for many centuries in the Indo- 
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- nesian communities. Moreover, in former days, before the ‘revival’, they showed 
an adaptability equal to that of the Indonesians. This applied to Westerners, too, 
when they did not force a conflict. 

" The Indonesian tends to consider the other man’s point of view as well as his 
own. For example, during the 1931 slump people in East Java agreed to the 
cancellation of long-term contracts made with a large company for the leasing of 
their tapioca land at high prices. When Government officials pointed out to them 
that by doing this they would lose considerably as the rent was much higher than 
the gross revenue they could obtain by cultivating their own crops, they replied 
with indignation that ‘it is most improper to keep somebody to a contract on which 
he must be losing’. In another instance, land, which was abandoned in 1932 
in Cheribon, because through an error the revised land tax had been rafsed rather 
than decreased, was claimed again by the owners when the error was corrected. 
The landless villagers asked for a share and the original owners decided to give 
them part of their land ‘since it was too hard on them not to get some of the land 
which after all had been temporarily abandoned’. 

Another aspect of the Indonesian mentality is, that, long before Hitler was a real 
force in the world, a great nationalist leader, who instituted a system of national 
schools, distinguished between ‘holy nationalism’, meaning the development of 
the best national characteristics, thereby making the greatest possible contribution 
to a harmonious world; and ‘evil nationalism’ which considers one’s own: race 
paramount or even antagonistic to other races and strives only for its own profit 
and greatness. Prophetically, he added that unless this last concept was abandoned, 
it would plunge the entire world into misery, and might cause the destruction of 
all high moral values. These ideas have deeply influenced the national movement, 
which, in latter years, has shaken off all foreign influence and abandoned foreign 
methods, such as the influence and methods of the communist international in 
Moscow in the twenties, thereby gaining in vision and spiritual strength. ‘The same 
ideas are captivating also for the Dutch nation, born out of a struggle for personal 
and spiritual freedom and whose country has always been a haven of refuge for 
persecuted persons and ideas. The Hollander has an innate faith in personal and 
spiritual freedom. Ever since the Queen’s declaration in 1go1, it has been the 
official policy of the Netherlands Government to develop the people for whom it 
holds the country in trust. It is no wonder, therefore, that nationalism in the 
Indies did not possess the bitterness so prevalent in India, that close co-operation 
existed between nationalists and the Government and local authorities, and that 
there were many intimate personal friendships between leading nationalists and 
prominent Government officials. I count some of my dearest friends among them. 


FUTURE GONCEPTS 

The qualities described facilitate the building of the future state, for they imply 
that it is possible to create a rich harmony among the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands Indies — Indonesians, Westerners, Chinese, Arabs and others. They promise 
that in a better world, ruled by international justice and equity instead of by 
force, the Indies may become a prominent factor for good. Indonesiarfs and 
Hollanders having so many ideals and characteristics in common, a harmonious 
co-operation to uphold these ideals and, if necessary, to make sacrifices for their 
defence is possible not only in the Indies itself, but also, on a higher level, among all 
the parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Thereby a supernational common- 
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wealth would be realized of great value for any future world organization.. 
But the Indonesian mentality also creates a specific problem. It will be necessary 
to maintain the noble conception of the Indonesians, but at the same time, to 
protect them against abuse by others less objective and more individualistic or 
materialistic. Whatever the future forms of government in the Indies, for some 
generations to come much legislation and control will be necessary for this protec- 
tion. 

Although the pre-war system of democratic government had not been in exis- 
tence very long, the first Volksraad (People’s Council), which had limited power, 
having been inaugurated in 1919, or twenty-three years ago, not a very long period 
in the life of a nation; and although there had not been time for the development 
of full responsible. government, still there was more real democracy in the Nether- 

-lands Indies than is generally supposed. Although the Volksraad could be over- 
ruled, this was done very seldom — as far as I have been able to ascertain, in only 
three cases during the last five years. This is less often than the President of the 
United States has used his power of veto. Governor-General van Starkenborgh 
endeavoured systematically to inculcate a sensé of responsibility in the Volksraad. 
Whenever a member inquired what the Government would do in the event of an 
amendment being accepted or a clause. of a Bill rejected, he insisted that the 
Volksraad should decide on its own responsibility. The Government would then 
give earnest consideration to the decision, placing great weight on the Volksraad’s 
opinion. 

Thus, although there was no formal responsible government, something 
approaching this status was achieved. It should be kept in mind that the depart- 
mental directors, though not nominated from a stable political majority, which’ 
moreover was non-existent in the Volksraad with its many groups and factions, had 
to adapt themselves to this Council, and if they could not do so, in the end, did not 
remain in office. In fact the system of responsible government which was develop- 
ing in the Indies resembled in this respect much more the American system than 
the Dutch or French. An almost complete freedom of the Press also was a valuable 
supplement to the Volksraad control. Another supplement was the custom of 
consulting the population through the Indonesian civil officers and chiefs, before 
new regulations were submitted to the Volksraad. Consultation of public opinion 
is an important factor, and, perhaps, a necessary complement in a country so 
vast and diverse. A striking instance occurred in 1934. A Bill had been passed by 
a great majority, prescribing that no private school for natives could be opened 
without official permission similar to that required by the existing laws for 
‘European’ schools. Serious abuses had been discovered, for instance, teaching 
as a money-making proposition by unqualified and unfit teachers, and the using 
of current official names for inept schools. It soon appeared, however, that a 
mistake in judgment had been made. The important Taman Siswa group of 
National Schools and others, whose devotion to the cause of education could not be 
doubted, but who had their own system of education and of teachers’ training, 
protested vigorously. Public opinion was soon seen to be almost unanimous and 
the conservative government of Governor-General de Jonge, of its own accord, 
proposed drastic modifications of the law, which the Volksraad unanimously 
accepted. f 

The system of franchise of the members of the Volksraad is indeed unsatisfactory. 
Proposals of law providing for direct election of the representatives of the more 
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. developed part of the population were being framed and would, but for the war, 
have been enacted. 

At the other end of the scale, the village, or in places a larger autonomous 
Indonesian community, had the most complete democracy in its internal affairs. 
The village headman is elected by the people; as also are, generally, the other 
village officials. No village chief would act contrary to public opinion in his 
community and for the more important decisions, the whole village was consulted. 
Experiments in 1919 and 1920 with elected village councils in Java failed, because 
the people refused to give up their rights and the village council itself called meetings 
of all the villagers for decision. On the west coast of Sumatra one of the causes of 
the discontent in 1927 appeared to be the institution of modern democratic village 
councils, replacing the old traditional consultation of all the heads of families. 

In between, there are first ‘municipal councils’ in towns, which have thus far, 
with one exception, European majorities. These majorities are, however, sure to 
disappear in most cases after the war. Secondly, in Java one finds 67 ‘regencies’, 
districts presided over each by an Indonesian ‘Regent’, with councils having a 
substantial Indonesian majority and also a majority of elected members, the others 
being appointed to represent minorities. A proposal to enlarge this majority by 
the introduction of direct elections of, part of the Dutch, Chinese and Arab 
members, who hitherto have all been nominated, had been sent to the Volksraad 
when the invasion began. A system of direct election for some of the Indonesian 
members was being framed. 

These councils, presided over by the Regent, were autonomous. Their power 
was increased when in 1937 the administration of Indonesian education, sanita- 

‘tion and public health was handed over to them, with the necessary funds, by the 
central government, and when in 1938 they were made financially independent 
and granted from central government sources an addition of 15 per cent to their 
whole income and a further favourable margin which increased their income from 
this grant in 1940 to 132 per cent of the 1937 income. The daily management of 
affairs is entrusted to a committee consisting of the Regent and a number of 
others elected ‘by the Council, in practice always from its members. 

The Regencies are supervised by the ‘Deputies’ from the Provincial Council. 
The Provinces in Java are strong units full of life and have a character distinctly 
their own. All public works, the agricultural service, veterinary service, fisheries 
service, the control of traffic, public health and education belong to its sphere. 
Secondary legislation covering almost every aspect of central governmental 
functions has been delegated to the Provincial Council. This Provincial Council 
is completely autonomous and its autonomy has been scrupulously respected. 
The budget must be approved by the Government, and so far, even when it has 
had objections, the Government has refrained from withholding its approval. 
The provinces and the groepsgemeenschappen, or group-committees, in the other 
islands, which are somewhat smaller units, with a council composed of a large 
Indonesian majority, will, in my opinion, play an important part in the future 
development of the Indies. The Archipelago is so immense, the character of the 
country and its inhabitants so diverse, that normal development can be achieved 
only by decentralization of government with strong autonomous units, fully alive 
and having a character all their own. 

In this connection, it may be of some value to set forth some of my experiences 
while Governor of East Java and President of the Provincial Council during the 
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period from July 1937 to July 1941. The Council was made up of thirty Dutchmen, . 
thirty Indonesians and five Chinese. The daily administration of affairs and the 
supervision of the regencies and municipalities was in the hands of the College 
of Deputies. This College of Deputies was composed of four deputies and the 
Governor. In January 1941 another deputy, an Indo-Chinese, was added. The 
deputies had a full-time job with a modest salary of f1.675 or $375 a month. To 
each of the deputies a special field was assigned. Decisions were always made 
jointly with the Governor acting as co-ordinator. In 1937 the College of Deputies 
was composed of two Indonesians, both Nationalists and members of the Head 
Committee of Parindra which was the largest nationalist party, together with two 
Hollanders who belonged respectively ‘to the Dutch Nationalist and the Indo- 
Europeans(Eurasian) Party. Since all discussions with the Deputies were of a 
confidential nature I am unable to relate my experience in East Java in detail; 
but I may say that during my tenure of office the affairs of East Java were run in a 
spirit of comradeship and of devotion to the general welfare. It was never neces- 
sary to take a vote, except on one occasion and then only because we were desirous 
of submitting to the Government a debatable point of interpretation of a new law. 
Personal and party interests were always subordinated to the general welfare. 
The Indonesianization of the university-trained staff of East Java was achieved 
in complete harmony and, before there was a Chinese deputy, the appointment 
of Indo-Chinese to this staff was systematically promoted. I had no secrets from 
deputies, and never in five years did any of them allow any secret to leak out. 
Deputies were very hard working, capable servants to the common weal and 
trusted leaders of the groups they represented. It was a tradition for Governor 
and deputies to defend and vote for the common decision in the provincial council, 
whatever their personal ideas. I have heard the Dutch nationalist deputy ably 
defend a proposal he had strongly objected to at the meeting of deputies. 

The Council itself had the reputation of being independent and radical. I found 
it most inspiring. Repeatedly excellent ideas emanated from it. Moreover, there 
was an impressive unity in striving for the progress of East Java. Certainly the 
council was a body with a personality its own, and it ably represented the interest 
and wishes of its constituents. 


HOW RAPIDLY CAN THE COMPLETE ELIMINATION OF THE COLONIAL CHARACTER 
OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES BE ACHIEVED? 

An important question is how rapidly the process can be accomplished, de- 
scribed by the Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer in his 
speech on New Year’s Eve, 1941, as: ‘evolving from the last vestiges of the colonial 
society, abandoned for ever and growing into a society with individuality and 
character of its own’. 

Politically there is no doubt that far-reaching democratic reforms will be 
achieved immediately after the Indies have been freed from the Japanese, not’ 
only in the central government, but also in the sphere of the provinces and lower 
autonomous units, including the mixed sphere. They were in an advanced stage 
of préparation; the temporary delay caused by the war will have to be made up 
for promptly, and the common sufferings of the war-period will result in a further 
quickening of the pace of political development. That the Indonesians will 
obtain a strong majority in the central and provincial legislative assemblies 
is not open to question. 
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__ In the lower spheres they have already had this since the first regency-councils 
were created in Java in 1925, and the group-communities in the other islands 
commencing in 1998. 

- Economically the effect of the policy of the Government described above for 
bridging the gulf between the races and the classes has been greatly enhanced by 
its policy of taxation. Taxes, in recent years, have been raised repeatedly for the 
higher incomes (up to go per cent) and for the corporations-profit tax (85 per 
cent), whereby the same source of revenue is, in a sense, taxed twice. 

For the lowest incomes no increase has been made in the last year; neither has 
the ‘wages tax’, which replaces income tax on lower wages, been raised above its 
initial 4 per cent. The land tax for Indonesian-owned land has even been reduced 
during the reassessments of the last few years. The Government had made it very 
clear, and there was no dissentient voice heard, that after the war this level of 
taxation would have to be maintained to win the peace, and to build a really 
strong country, capable of fully developing its territories and its 70 million 
inhabitants, and of defending itself against future aggression. Thus, the develop- 
ment of the Indonesian mass would be paid for by corporations making profits 
and by the people with high incomes, who until recently mostly belonged to the 
other groups of the population. However, the thorough application of the 
scorched-earth policy, which has meant almdst exclusively destruction of Western 
capital, and the subsequent impoverishment or ruin of the Westerners, and 
perhaps many Chinese, during Japanese occupation, may have radically changed 
these possibilities. On the other hand, the remaining economic cleavage will have 
been eliminated or lessened by the same causes. 

It may be expected that Western corporations and companies will, when war is 
over, voluntarily appoint many Indonesians — and, if Chinese corporations open 
their doors to Westerners, also Chinese — not only in lower and intermediate 
ranks (which they had already conquered), but also on their university- or 
college-trained staff, and gradually give them an increasing share in leading 
positions. Though there has been for a long time great reluctance to admit 


Indonesians to these functions, in recent years some of the leading companies have 


set the example. But still a long step forward is urgently needed. It seems unlikely 
that legal enforcement would have to be resorted to in order to obtain so natural 
and necessary a development. 

It has to be admitted that the number of Indonesians with higher education 
was at first very restricted. Also, till recently, they preferred serving under the 
Government or going into politics. Here, too, recent years have brought about a 
beneficent change in Indonesian mentality. And the number of fully qualified 
Indonesians is fast increasing. 

The number and percentage of European, Indonesian and other (almost 
exclusively Chinese) pupils at public or subsidized primary schools with Western 
curriculum which lead to thesecondaryschools and ultimately to the university, was: 


Chinese and 


European Indonesian others . 
1900-04 84% 14% 2% 
_ 1938-39 26.6% 56.4% 17%" 


In non-specialized secondary schools, preparatory for the university, the figures 
` e 
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` are (not including pupils of non-subsidized schools because the figures of non- . 
European schools are unknown): 


f Chinese and 
European Indonesian others 


1900-04 95-5% 3-3% 1.2% 
1938-39 39-5% 43-7% `- 16.8% 
Numbers 7746 8579 3299° 


There are many other special schools, secondary and others (for instance the 
N.I.A.S., a seven-years’ college for training medical men for full qualifications, but 
not on university plan; a college for dentists; numerous commercial schools, etc.). 
These are attended almost exclusively by oriental pupils. The percentage of 
Indonesians and Chinese with high educational qualifications is therefore much 
greater than the figures given above indicate. 

In the university the number and percentage for the year 1938-39 were: 


Numbers Percentages 





Europeans Indonesians Chinese Europeans Indonesians Chinese 
208 585 308° 18.9 53.1 28.0% 


That the figures for Indonesians, in comparison with those for Europeans seem 
much more favourable at the university than at the secondary schools, is accounted 
for partly by the greater number of Europeans studying at the universities in 
Holland until 1940; partly by the large number of secondary (and even more of 
primary) schools, run by Indonesians, which follow their own curriculum and 
therefore receive no subsidy and are not included in the figures given above. 

The Chinese figure is relatively still-more favourable at the university, as the 
result of the higher economic level of the Chinese. 

Perhaps even more significant is a table of the number of diplomas obtained 
from these schools at the end of the 1938-39 term. 


Public and Subsidized Schools 
Chinese and 


European . Indonesian others 

Primary Western Schools Sy 

Numbers 3743 6843 2274 

Per cent 29.0 53-4 17.6 
Non-specialized Secondary Schools 

Numbers 1156 1412 521 

Per cent 37-4 45-7 16.9 
University 

Number 20 40 2I 

Per cent 24.7 49-4 25.9° 


Here again the students receiving diplomas from the specialist colleges and 
secondary schools have not been included. They were almost exclusively orientals. 
Considering that primary education takes seven to eight years, unspecialized 
secondary school five to six, and university training five to seven years, the figures 
given are exceedingly hopeful for the Indonesians, for they apply to people whose 
primary education. began respectively about seven, thirteen and nineteen years 
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- ago. The rising tide of Indonesians in the primary and secondary Western 
schools has not yet found expression in the number of those who obtained cer- 
tificates. The high figure of Indonesians with certificates from the secondary 
schools proves that indeed they are the most gifted for further studies. 

Published official figures of later date unfortunately, are not available. The 
rapid growth of the number of Indonesian pupils in the secondary schools, the 
allocation of funds for scholarships by central Government and provinces since 
1939 and the opening in 1940 of faculties of agriculture and of languages, litera- 
_ture, philosophy and sociology at the university (which were much favoured by 
the Indonesians) have greatly augmented the number of Indonesian students. 
The fall of Holland, of course, stimulated Hollanders studying at the Batavia- 
Bandoeng university. ° 

There can be little doubt that there is a rapidly growing Indonesian majority of 
university-trained men. This fact in itself, in a few years, will completely modify 
the composition of the upper strata of Netherlands Indies society. 

CHARLES O. VAN DER PLAS 
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BRITISH WAR-AIMS AND. 
THE SMALLER EUROPEAN 
ALLIES 


Part I 


ALF a century ago, in his book England in Egypt, Sir Alfred Milner set down 
H: simple statement of fact which, if it were made at the present day, would 

be regarded as cynical. ‘The fulfilment’, he wrote, ‘of the professions made 
by a nation in the act of going to war is not in common human practice — whatever 
ought to be the case in an ideal world — apt to be rigidly exacted of the same nation 
at the moment of victory. In the heat and flurry of a resort to arms, and under 
the natural impulse to justify so extreme a measure, much is always promised 
which, even if intended, it is afterwards found impossible to perform; and such 
non-performance is, within reasonable limits, readily condoned by the® public 
opinion of mankind.’ The public opinion with which European governments 
had to reckon then was that of political classes far more manageable than the mass- 
electorates of our time, and perhaps better fitted to appreciate the limitations 
within which statesmen have to carry out the difficult tasks of decision and 
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negotiation. We know from experience what use unfriendly propaganda can make 
of any failure to fulfil a promise, even a promise which it has been found genuinely 
impossible to perform; we know that, among the false accusations by which the 
Germans have stirred up hatred against us and attempted to divide and perplex. 
opinion on our side, the most insidious have been accusations of bad faith in 
regard to promises made during and after the last war. During the present war, 
therefore, the statesmen of the United Nations have been chary of making promises. 

Every declaration of war-aims must contain a promise to' someone, if only to 
the fellow-countrymen of the statesman who makes it, and, knowing that their 
declarations will be scrutinized by many who will try to hold them to any such 
promise, statesmen in this country have rightly not gone beyond what they mean 
to make gogd. From time to time others, whose responsibility was less than theirs, 
have called on them to give a more definite lead by stating our war-aims, and have 
complained that our leaders, by their reticence or the vagueness of their declara- 
tions of principle, have failed to inspire the popular imagination. These complaints, 
with few and negligible exceptions, have been made in absolute good faith; they 
spring only from a desire to strengthen our effort in the war, or from an equally 
public-spirited, though not always equally well-judged, desire that the nation in 
its war-time spirit of united energy should adopt as its purpose this or that proposal 
for reform after the war. Very often,*however, those who make these complaints 
eand proposals forget some of the essential conditions which determine the choice 
and the attainment of war-aims. 

We need not insist on the first and most elementary of these conditions, that war- 
aims must be limited to the possible. This may indeed sometimes be forgotten, 
since, in all discussion of war-aims, we must assume a complete victory in arms, 
the absence of any hostile obstruction to the will of the victors, and this may seem 
to make it easier to carry out far-reaching plans of reform at the moment of victory 
than in any ordinary time of peace. Very little reflection is needed to show that, 
although the moment of victory will indeed be an exceptional and transitory 
opportunity, it will also have its own exceptional limitations in the impoverishment, 
the animosities and the exhaustion which the war must leave behind it. If, how- 
ever, thinking people will in general allow themselves to be persuaded that de- 
clarations of war-aims must deal with what is attainable and not merely with what 
is desirable, many of them are not familiar with a second condition, that, in any 
protracted war, the definition of war-aims must necessarily proceed by stages, 
from the general principles to theirdetailed applications, taking first one problem 
and then another as the approach of victory enables us to see which solutions are 
possible and which must be written off as theoretically desirable but outside 
the bounds of practical possibility. This, too, isan elementary principle; but in the 
nature of things it is not easy to keep it in mind. We are all familiar with the 
dictum of Clausewitz that war is ‘a continuation of policy by other means’. This 
has sometimes -been treated as an immoral doctrine, since it seems to imply a 
determination to use force when the normal methods of policy do not bring about 
a desired result; but it is seldom criticized on the more fundamental ground that it 
ignoresethe effect of war on the purposes of the belligerents. The fighting itself, to 
say nothing of the new combinations of allies which it may bring about, must 
make some changes impossible which any belligerent desired at the beginning, 
and must make others possible which were at first outside the range of possibility, 


but are seen to be desirable as soon as they come within that range. So far 
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from being a mere continuation of policy, war creates new policy as it goes along. 

Not only for reasons of prudence, then, but from the necessity of the case, war- 
aims must be defined progressively. An illustration from the last war will make this 
clear. In his Mansion House speech of 9 November, 1914, Mr; Asquith stated 
the war-aims of the Allies as they then were: ‘We shall never sheath the sword 
which we have not lightly drawn until Belgium recovers in full measure all and 
more than all that she has sacrificed, until France is adequately secured against 
the menace of aggression, until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are 
placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military domination of 
Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.’ Four years later came the time for trans- 
lating this stately announcément into action, and, with whatever feelings we 
may now regard the settlement in retrospect, we ought to recognize that, so far as 
their powers reached, the Allied statesmen made every endeavour to fulfil its four 
promises. 

When they were made they were very indefinite promises. Mr. Asquith did not 
say how any of these aims was to be carried out; he did not indicate what were the 
rights of the smaller nationalities, nor what smaller nationalities he was thinking 
of. Nor could he have done any of these things. At that stage of the war no 
human being could foresee some of the main factors which in the end determined 
the answers to these questions. Some of thé nationalities which were to put their 
claims before the peace-conference were unaware in 1914 that the war would in, 
any way affect the chances of realizing their aspirations. If it was impossible to 
foresee whose rights would have to be considered, it was equally impossible to fore- 
see what would be regarded as the extent of these rights or the appropriate means 
of giving them practical effect. Among the many reasons for this we need mention 
only two. Mr. Asquith could not have foreseen that, in the process of defining the 
nature of these rights, President Wilson’s political doctrines would be an important 
ingredient, for Wilson was then the head of a neutral state. Nor could he have 
foreseen that the popular formula for the definition ultimately arrived at would be 
‘self-determination’. That word appeared in a volume of the Oxford English 
Dictionary which chanced to be published in that very year 1914; but no political 
meaning was given for it there. In the subsequent Supplement to the dictionary the 
earliest example of the political use of the word is dated 1918: it is a reference from 
the Quarterly Review to ‘the Bolshevist theory of “‘self-determination”’. These 
elementary factors were still hidden in the future; still more so was the complicated 
structure of new states, transferences of territory and minority treaties in which the 
principle of self-determination, together with many counterbalancing safeguards, 
was to be embodied. It was in the nature of the case that Mr. Asquith should 
speak indefinitely, and that the definition, necessary, legitimate and in no way 
falsifying the promise, should emerge gradually as the world changed with the 
fortunes of war. 

Now, as then, we must look forward to a process of definition, though not to the 
same process and therefore not necessarily to the same definition. In one respect 
at least our thoughts about the future ought to differ from those of 1914: whatever 
foundation we may lay for the settlement we ought to be slow to think pf it as 
unassailable. We cannot know yet whether the conditions when hostilities end 
will be more favourable than they were in 1918 for establishing a peace of long 
duration; but we can be sure that the peace, however firmly guaranteed, will be, 


as it always has been, dependent for its preservation on wisdom, judgment, will 
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and courage. We cannot have an automatic peace that will perpetuate itself: in . 
living communities there must always be changes in the balance of forces, in the 
harmonies or discords of the interests of states,.in the basis of international co- 
operation. So long as these things change, policy and institutions will always need 
to be adjusted to the changes, and if the adjustment is unsuccessful, peace will once 
again be in jeopardy. All this is as true of plenty as it is of peace: no plan for 
economic welfare or social security can dispense us from the duty of perpetually 
watching the movements of economic affairs and adjusting policy and organization 
_to them. When the war ends the victorious nations will set about their great task 
of immediate relief; they will carry food and medical supplies to the places where 
they are most needed, and for this purpose they will give concerted direction to 
their resousces of production and transport and finance. But this process will merge 
insensibly into the process of long-term reconstruction. At a very early stage it will 
be necessary to take decisions which will affect the plans for the future, for instance 
in the choice between releasing or continuing to control various forms of economic 
activity. These decisions will be taken in the light of the knowledge then available 
about the probable course of population, production, consumption and other 
factors; but what will happen to these factors can never be foreseen exactly, and 
any decision based on a forecast must be subject to revision and readjustment if it 
is not to lead to suffering and injustice. Both for security and for prosperity there- 
e fore we must look forward to a world in which the rights and the duties of nations 
shall be continuously kept in harmony with changing requirements. g 
More than a year has now gone by since the European Allies at the St. James’s 
Palace Conference adhered to the Atlantic Charter, and during this period there 
has been a good deal of public discussion about the meaning of some expressions 
in the Charter and their bearing on certain particular cases. The Charter leaves 
open more than one solution of the practical problem of the place which small 
states ought to occupy when peaceful international relations are again possible in 
Europe. That practical problem cannot yet be solved in detail, but it is nearer 
solution than it was at the beginning of the war or even at the time of the Atlantic 
Charter. In the first place it is generally recognized among the United Nations 
that the problem goes down to the roots of the whole task of organizing civilized 
relations between nations. In England Professor E. H. Carr, one of the most 
effective and influential writers on international questions; has rendered a great 
service by showing on many occasions, and especially in his book Conditions of 
Peace, that it would be disastrous to consider the future of the smaller nations except 
in the context of the economic and spiritual revolutions of our time. He has drawn 
the attention of Englishmen, who are habitually reluctant to think in terms, of 
power, to the modern tendencies in favour of large-scale economic and political 
organization. He insists that in our economically interdependent world, every 
unit which claims a right to self-determination should also recognize its obligations 
to a wider society. Professor Carr often lays himself open to criticism, especially 
when he ventures into economic theory; but the undeniable flaws in his arguments 
are of no importance in comparison with the establishment of this principle as a 
starting-point for the discussion of the future of national states. It is a universal 
principle: the Great Powers come within it just as much as the small, 
There are many people, without Professor Carr’s great knowledge or his com- 
prehensive view, who put the matter much more simply by saying that the day of 
small states is over. It would be difficult to mention any book of high quality in 
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- which the case for this view has been stated, but it is familiar in conversation, in 
journalism and in certain kinds of propaganda. It is generally justified by the two 
statements that only large, or even very large, industrialized states can maintain 
armed forces on the scale necessary for modern war, and that since the spring of 
1940 experience has proved that the old concept of neutrality is dead. These two 
statements are not always clearly distinguished, and there is no great harm in that, 
for the confusion between the two is in fact a confused recognition that the problem 
of the maintenance of a small state is no longer, whatever it may have been in the 
past, simply the problem of providing it with sufficient resources to stand up for 
itself. By itself no small state can hope now to resist the tanks and aircraft of a 
Great Power; the small states which were overrun by the Germans were both weak 
and, in consequence of their neutrality, isolated; to prevent a similar collapse in the 
future either the size of the states, or their isolation, or both, must be altered. 

Taken by itself, however, neither of the statements is absolutely correct. Is it 
true, to begin with, that no small state can maintain the forces necessary for 
modern war? Their temporary disappearance makes us too easily forget that some 
of the small states actually were not negligible as military factors. The Belgians 
were very weak in the air, but their military defeat was a local episode in a 
catastrophe which also involved two Great Powers. To estimate their military 
potentialities we ought to consider whether, ‘before they were invaded, their pre- 
parations were proportionately on an altogether lower scale than those of the e 
Great Powers. Czechoslovakia, again, never had an opportunity of showing what 
she could do in the place that was assigned to her as one of a combination of 
Powers. It cannot seriously be maintained that small states under modern con- 
ditions are always bound to be ineffective in war. In what ways they can be 
effective it is for experts to decide, and the experience of allied co-operation in the 
present war, especially at sea, has presumably given the experts much material for 
judging what arrangements as to supply, unity of command and so forth would be 
necessary in war, or in a period of preparation for war, to enable a small state to’ 
contribute effectively to a collective effort. 

It is still easier to show that the collapse of the old concept of neutrality has not 
been sudden or complete. Those who say this usually do not tell us exactly what 
they mean by the old concept of neutrality. If they mean the idea that merely 
by behaving correctly as a neutral a state could be sure of immunity from the 
impact of war, they are refuting a belief which was obsolescent before 1914. 
Violations of neutrality result from specific international conditions, and states- 
men in neutral countries have long been aware that their immunity depended 
on a favourable conjuncture in the strategic and economic interests of their 
belligerent neighbours. They knew well that the permanent neutralities guaran- 
teed by treaty were dictated by the interests of the Great Powers, and that the 
voluntary neutrality of small states during a war gave them only a precarious . 
safety. That was true even before war assumed its modern scale, and if there is a 
change now, it is only a change of degree. After all there are still neutral states 
in Europe, and in the last war three of them, Portugal, Turkey and Eire, were in 
their different ways belligerent. e 

German writers, indeed, before the last war as well as during the present war, © 
laid down with characteristic brutality the doctrine that the weak have no right to 
independence, a special application of their general theory about might and right. 
In their speeches and articles about the ‘New Order’ in Europe, they promise the 
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smaller nations complete autonomy in cultural matters and in purely internal , 
administration, and they contrast the advantages of a military, political and 
economic unification of Europe with what they allege to have been the traditional 
British policy of supporting the independence of small states and so weakening and 
dividing the Continent. Much of this propaganda may be dismissed as insincere. 
If German ambitions were not limited by the maritime power of the United 
Nations, no doubt less would be said of Europe as a unit, and the blessings of 
rationalization would be promised to a wider area. In the face of National 
Socialism and its intolerant ideology it is scarcely possible to attach any meaning 
to the offer of cultural autonomy. The clients of Germany know well enough how 
little consideration the Germans show for any interests except their own. But we 
cannot meet the whole conception with a mere negative. We cannot deny the facts 
of interdependence or the advantages of large-scale organization, and we must 
work out our own view of the place of the small nations in the systems of the 
future. 

The Anglo-American view of the relation between greater and smaller Powers 
is often described as a belief in leadership as opposed to domination. This is a 
genuine distinction, and not a rhetorical way of saying that we are more altruistic 
than our enemies. It means that we believe voluntary co-operation, with ‘equality 
of status but not of function’, to bea practical method of developing the full strength 

eof a combination of states. The experience of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations will have furnished by the end of this war a decisive test of this method, 
which may be described as the British response to the famous phrase of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier: ‘If you want our help, call us to your counsels.’ But although leadership 
is in our view the right attitude of a stronger to a weaker partner, that does not 
tell us much about the technical and legal questions which must be settled before 
such a partnership can come into operation. Relations within the British Common- 
wealth have developed through a long and very complex process in which step 
by step the British Crown and Parliament have surrendered powers and functions 
to the growing members which are now Dominions. Such a process affords little 
guidance for the creation of new relations between a body of states each of which 
is endowed with sovereignty. It is well understood that, whatever these relations 
may be, the states must enter into them freely, after full and equal consulta: 
tion. This again does not depend on our being more altruistic than our enemies. 
If we were thinking of nothing except setting up a line of British or American out- 
post-states on the European seaboard, we should have to recognize that we could 
not permanently maintain a hold over them by any threat of coercion; we could 
do it only by convincing them that the system was just and advantageous for them. 

When we move beyond this point it becomes necessary to deal with the technical 
factors as the progress of the war reveals them. As we have already seen, the war 
will show what is the best machinery, in the armed forces, in the industrial produc- 
tion behind them, and in the political control, for a joint organization of security. 
From this point of view the war has already gone through several stages. There 
was first the period of inter-allied co-operation when France was still in the field; 
then tħe period in which Great Britain organized her co-operation with the smaller 
Allies; after that the Russian and finally the American phase. Each of these has 
its lessons. The most valuable lessons are probably still to come, for the last 
phases of the war, However soon or late they may be reached, will presumably be 
marked by technical advances and also by improved systems of co-operation. For 
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. all that, the lessons of the earlier phases must be learnt. They involve both military 
and political matters which must remain secret at least for the present, and it is 
difficult to see how any government can take public opinion into its confidence in 
tegard to highly technical questions which involve, to mention only two of the 
delicate points, the susceptibilities of Allies and the action of officers who are still 
serving. It is earnestly to be hoped, however, that the proper authorities have 
already begun digesting the experience of the earlier phases of the war in 
order that in due time the Government may discuss with other governments how 
to constitute the operational element of any future security system. In the mean- 
time the public can at least reflect on the lessons of the war of 1914-18, and these 
have been admirably marshalled for this purpose by Sir Frederick Maurice in a 
book recently published by the Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, with the title Lessons of Allied Co-operation: Naval, Military and 
Air, 1914-1918. 

Sir Frederick concludes from his study of the two wars and the period between 
them ‘that if peace is to be re-established on a firm basis a supreme directing 
Council formed from those nations which seek peace sincerely is essential, and that 
ifsuch a Council is to be effective it must be provided with an adequate permanent 
staff and control adequate power to get its decisions respected’. If we are to decide 
for or against this conclusion we must certainly form judgments on the military 
factors, and the public in general pays too little attention to them. In Greate 
Britain, at any rate, it was commonly expected in 1918 that the contrast between 
war and peace would continue to be as absolute in the twentieth century as it had 
been in the nineteenth. It was long before people understood, if they ever did come 
to understand, that the war of 1914. was only the first act of an era of violence, in 
which informal aggression and undeclared wars radically changed the problem of 
peace. We cried peace where there was no peace, and if we are to avoid that error 
again, however much our instincts may resist the necessity, we must make sure that 
justice can, if necessary, be enforced. 

The military factors are in a sense central to this problem; but as we all know 
they are not the only factors. There has indeed been an immense volume of dis- 
cussion, especially in Great Britain and the United States, of the framework of 
international co-operation. Some writers have put forward plans for great 
federations of states, whether including our present enemies or not; others have 
advocated reliance on the existing League of Nations, with its machinery 
strengthened or perhaps weakened, or on a new League somehow resembling it 
in principle; others again have suggested the grouping of smaller Powers round 
Great Powers in relations resembling those of the British Commonwealth or of more 
novel kinds of hegemony. If these alternative possibilities are discussed in the 
abstract there is no end to the discussion; but the time for discussing them in the 
abstract has already- gone by. Here again we have the experience of the war to 
guide us, and we must assess the results of Allied co-operation in order to see how | 
much we can carry over from the war into the peace and what new organs must 
be created for the work of peace. We shall get least help from this experience, per- 
haps, in the economic sphere. As a basis for that ‘fullest collaboration between all 
* nations in the economic field’ of which we read in the Atlantic Charter, we have 
to take first the permanent economic map of the world’s natural and human 
resources. The war has- destroyed resources and interrupted intercourse; no doubt 
it has swept away some obstacles which no one would wish to restore, but, at least 
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so far, it has done comparatively little, though it has done something, for instance, 

in the development of international financial technique, to prepare for the future. 

Its experience, however, even in the economic field, will enable us to draw the line 

between what is practicable and what is not. This is true of the experience of 
both sides in the war. The United Nations have resorted to the powerful and ever- 

developing device of lease-lend. The Germans, in their efforts to unify the industry 

and man-power of occupied Europe, have reached the ne plus ultra of enforced | 
collaboration, and we can learn much from both their successes and their failures 

about the possibilities of collaboration by agreement. 

On the political side the lessons of the war are more evident and more direct. . 
We have seen a number of new inventions in the methods of co-operation between 
states, or at least we have seen old methods applied on such a scale that they take 
on an altogether new importance. There is the leasing of bases in British territory 
to the United States. There are the various boards and councils by which the 
United Nations co-ordinate their policy and action. All these have their contri- 
bution to make to the future; but the pattern of the international community after 
the war will ultimately depend on the nature of the units which are associated in 
it. Here the problem is where to find or how to form viable units, states or com- 
binations of whatever kind, and here too we have valuable experience from both 
sides. The Germans have carried dut ruthless transferences of population, and so. 
they have provided materials for deciding where and how the ethnographic 
map can be simplified so as to bring it into conformity with the requirements of 
stable relations. Our own European Allies have made valuable contributions to 
overcoming the disadvantages of breaking up the map into excessively small com- 
ponents, for instance in the agreement on the future relations of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. In a wider sense our co-operation with the European Allies has 
sharpened our apprehension of the need for combining national with international 
purposes not only on the plane of interests but on that of sentiment. The free fight- 
ing forces of Europe and the unsubdued peoples of the occupied countries have 
been sustained by their patriotism. The appeal to which they have responded is 
that to historic memories, loyalty to exiled dynasties, national pride and tradition. 
We have joined in the appeal to these motives and so we have a duty to respect 
them. Our problem is to find how they can work in concert with the tendencies 
to wider, or even world-wide, organization for security and welfare. They form 
not merely a negative limit, beyond which we ought not to pass, but a positive 
force which we ought to make available in creative co-operation. 

(To be continued) 
G. N. CLARK 


PLANNING FOR CHEAPER 
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LECTRICITY has come to play a vital role in industry and in domestic life, 

Era a country or district that possesses a really cheap supply of electricity has 

an immense advantage over its neighbours. It is therefore important that the 

arrangements. for the distribution of electricity should be based. on sound and 
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economical principles and that unnecessary restrictions upon the development of 
power systems should be removed. At the same time, it is important that the 
value of the service to the community should be rightly assessed and its cost allocated 
tothe proper quarter. Much harm could be done by saddling the best customers 
with charges caused by their more prodigal brethren. 

The layman commonly supposes that the transmission of electricity along con- 
ducting wires is one of the cheapest ways of transporting energy. This is rarely 
true. It is only the production of very cheap energy, from water-power stations or 
lignite fields, that justifies the construction of long lines for the continuous trans- 
mission of energy. Steam generating stations. are always constructed as close to 
the load-centre as possible. Even so, the cost of the distribution system is con- 
siderable, involving a far greater capital outlay than the generating stations 
themselves. 

Although power systems differ enormously in size and in their details, they are all 
founded upon the same plan (see Fig. 1). The bulk of the energy is generated in a 
small number of modern stations, each having a capacity of several hundred- 
thousand horse-power. There will also be a number of older stations, often in the 
centre of a city, which are used to meet the extra load that appears for a few hours 
every winter evening. Many of these smaller stations are closed down entirely 
during the summer. The generating stations’are all linked together by lines or 
cables operating at voltages ranging in Britain from 11,000 to 132,000 volts. This 
may be called the ‘primary transmission system’. It has the function of transferring 
large blocks of power from one station to another, according to a prearranged 
plan, for the most economical operation of the stations. It is the backbone of the 
system and has an important part to play in reducing the effects of faults and other 
disturbances in the system. 

The whole area that a power system serves is divided into a number of separate 
districts, each covering several square miles. ‘Except in emergencies and other 
special circumstances, there is no electrical connection between these districts. 
Each district has, close to its load-centre, a ‘substation’. This is the point from 
which power is distributed to the whole district. Connections run directly from the 
generating stations to the substations, ensuring a continuous supply of energy as 
long as any of the stations are in operation. These cables form the ‘secondary 
transmission system’. Attendants in the substations supervise the distribution of 
power throughout their respective districts. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, most of the electricity undertakings 
supplied ‘direct current’. This had to be generated at the voltage at which it was 
used. Considerations of safety limit the pressure for most consumers to a few 
hundred volts and this confines the distance that d.c. energy can be transmitted 
economically to a few hundred yards. The economic distance increases with the 
voltage squared. One of the chief reasons for the adoption of the ‘alternating 
current’, which is almost universal to-day, was the possibility of raising or lowering 
the voltage with a very small loss of energy in static ‘transformers’. In a modern 
system, transformers in the substation reduce the voltage from the very high value 
used in the transmission system to a few thousand volts, often 6600 or 11,000 volts. 
The energy is then conveyed at this pressure to ‘distribution centres’ scattered 
throughout the district. The lines and cables that provide the are connec- 
tions form the ‘primary distribution system’. . 

The ‘distribution centres’ are small rooms or enclosures containing one or two 
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transformers and a few switches. The transformers reduce the pressure to the, 
comparatively low voltages at which it is to be supplied to the consumers. A 

number of cables, known as ‘feeders’, pass out of the distribution centres and feed 

energy to the ‘mains’. These mains are laid down one or both sides of each street. 

They arc the cables to which the customers ‘service cables’ are attached. In most 

systems in this country, the mains are arranged so that voltages of 400 or 230 volts 

can be obtained. 


In discussing the cost of electricity to the consumer, it is important to define 
the point from which he receives his supply. Table I gives a list of the chief groups 
of consumers and the points in the distribution system from which they are usually 
supplied. Very large industrial consumers may have a complete substation of their 
own, while shops and other small consumers will be connected to the. same low- 
voltage mains as the domestic consumer. 

The nett cost of electricity to the consumer may be divided into three 
components: the cost of generation, the cost of distribution and commercial 
charges. For the domestic consumer, the three will be very nearly equal, with a 
tendency for the cost of distribution to preponderate. It is only in large industrial 
supplies that the cost of generation begins to outweigh the others. The total cost 
of generation is really the sum of three separate items: the fixed annual charges to 


e cover the cost of interest, depreciation and the other overheads; the operating 


charges depending on the number of hours for which the plant is ready for service; 
and the energy or running charges which are proportional to the amount of energy 
sent out from the station. For practical purposes, the operating charges may be 
divided between the other two items. The total annual cost of generation is then 
given by the equation: 
C=F (kW) + G (kWh) (1) 

where F is the annual fixed charge per kilowatt of installed plant, 

G is the running charge per kilowatt-hour sent out, 

kW is the kilowatts of plant capacity installed in the station, 

kWh is the number of units (kilowatt-hours) sent out in the year (1 horse- 

power=0.746 kilowatts). 


TABLE I 
CLASSES OF CONSUMERS 
: Point of Approx. Time of 
Group Consumer Supply Maximum Demand 
1. Electric Traction Substation 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
2. Large Industrial A II a.m. 
3. Small Industrial Distribution Point Il am. 
4. Large Commercial 5 5 p-m. 
5. Small Commercial L.V. Mains 5pm. 
6. Domestic 3 Evening 
7. Rural H.V. or L.V. Mains Various 


The cost of supplying a given consumer thus consists of two parts, one depending 
on his maximum demand for energy and the other upon the number of units of 
energy that he consumes. The more energy he uses, the lower will be his average 
cost per unit. This is the basis of the ‘two-part tariff’. The term ‘load-factor’ has 
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„been introduced as an indication of the use the consumer makes of his maximum 
demand. This load-factor is the ratio of his average demand to his maximum 
demand. The average demand is calculated by dividing his total consumption 
(kWh) in any given period by the number of hours in the period. The usual 
period is one year, that is, 8760 hours. The load-factor is then given by the 
expression 
(kWh per annum) 
L= . (2) 
8760 x (maximum demand in kW) 
By dividing equation (1) by the number of units generated (kWh) and intro- 
ducing the load-factor of the installed plant, the cost per unit generated Becomes 
F ° 
d=———- +G i (3) 
8760 Lg 
where Lg is the installed plant load-factor 
average kWh output 





total kW installed 
In practice, this factor rarely exceeds 40 per cent for a whole system, and anything 
which will improve it is to be strongly encoûraged. It would not be possible to 
operate plant at 100 per cent load-factor, but there is plenty of room for improve- © « 
ment before the limit is reached. 

The charges for distribution include all the charges belonging to the transmission 
and distribution systems, viz. interest and depreciation on the capital invested, 
management, repairs, maintenance and the cost of the energy that is wasted in the 
cables. These give a very small energy charge coupled with a heavy fixed annual 
charge. The commercial charges include all those overheads which cannot 
properly be assigned to the generating or distributing departments. They include 
the charges for collecting the revenue, the cost of the equipment on the customers’ 
premises and the charges for advertising, etc. These can all be regarded as fixed 
annual charges. 

It is generally agreed that no customer should be charged with distribution 
expenses beyond the point from which he obtains his supply. Even so, the proper 
allocation of the fixed charges is very difficult. The problem is complicated by the 
diversity of the customers’ loads. Each load will vary throughout the day; some 
have their maximum demand in the middle of the morning, others early in the 
evening. There is also a seasonal variation. This is particularly important in the 
domestic load, which is much greater in winter than in summer, electric heating 
as well as lighting contributing to the difference. As a result, the system peak- 
load, which occurs about 5 p.m. in the winter months, may shift to 11 a.m. in 
summer. Many methods have been proposed for dividing the fixed charges 
between different classes of consumer, but none of them is entirely satisfactory. 
It is very difficult to ensure that no class of consumer is being inadvertently 
overcharged. 

The development of electricity undertakings has been strongly influenced 
by the Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888.2 The framers of the Act of 1882 
were visualizing the growth of small local schemes for the supply of electric 


lamps. The Board of Trade was empowered to issue licences, with the assent of the 
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local authority, to companies or local authorities giving them a virtual monopol: 
for twenty-one years. At the end of that period the local authority was to have a1 
option to purchase. Local authorities were not barred from supplying electricit: 
outside their own districts, but they rarely did so in practice. Many small under 
takings were set up under this Act, chiefly in urban areas and many of these exist 
notably in London, to this day. - 

The increasing use of electricity produced a demand for large generating 
stations and for supplies in extra-urban districts. This led to a number of Powe 
Company Acts in 1900 and subsequent years. Under these Acts, power companie 
could obtain perpetual monopolies for the development of large areas. Thy 
country was gradually divided into districts, each allocated to a particular powe: 
company, At the same time, nearly all the larger cities developed their ow: 
municipal systems, while the smaller ones confined their activities to distribution 
buying their energy in bulk from the power companies. Small power under 
takings were frequently started in rural districts, but, as these prospered, they wer 
gradually absorbed by the larger undertakings. 

As a result of these changes, two types of electricity supply authority came int 
existence. One type, established under the provisions of the Electric Lighting 
Acts, was empowered to distribute electricity for lighting over small areas 
These were generally referred to as ‘authorized undertakings’. The other type 
the power companies, were allowed to supply electricity ‘in bulk’ to authorizec 
undertakings, to supply electricity for power purposes throughout their area: 
and, under later Acts, to become authorized undertakings themselves. They wert 
never allowed to compete with ‘authorized undertakings’ for domestic and simila: 
customers, nor with certain large municipalities for any type of load. 

From the beginning, both companies and local authorities seetn to have hac 
considerable difficulty in raising funds for the proper development of their districts 
There was also a widespread feeling that too much attention was devoted to thi 
more obviously profitable districts at the expense of the rest of the country. Tw 
Acts, passed in 1908 and 1909, permitted the formation of Joint Boards of loca 
authorities in an attempt to improve the position, but only five of these wer 
properly established. 

The lack of centralized planning in the industry caused considerable concer! 
during the last war. This led to the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1919, whicl 
established the Electricity Commission, a sound innovation. It also providec 
for the creation of District Boards to acquire all generating stations and trans 
mission lines as well as the rights of purchase previously invested in local authorities 
Unfortunately, this scheme was vitiated by the removal of the compulsory power 
from the Bill. Another attempt was made in the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1922 
which provided for Joint Electricity Authorities. This was also rendered abortiv 
and only four J.E.A. were ever formed. It seemed that neither the power com 
panies nor the larger municipal authorities wished to burden themselves with poo: 
relations. No more attempts have been made to reorganize the distribution o 
electricity. Subsequent legislation has been confined to the control of generatio1 
and gransmission. 

The report of the Weir Committee in 1925 urging, among other things, the vita 
importance of proper interconnection and co-ordination of generating stations 
led to the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1926. This Act established the Centra 
Electricity Board with powers to construct a primary transmission system’ coverin{ 
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the whole country. This system was designed for equalizing local fluctuations in 
‘the load, for providing emergency supplies and for improving the load-factors 
of the most efficient stations. It wasintended that electricity should continue to be 
generated as close as possible to the points of consumption. With this end in view, 
the Electricity Commissioners prepared a list of ‘selected stations’. These stations 
remain in the hands of the original owners, but they can only be extended at the 


behest of the Commissioners. The Central Electricity Board is not permitted to. 


own stations, but it controls their operation. 

The organization of the C.E.B. resembles that of a private company. The 
Minister of Transport, who is in the position of the chief shareholders, appoints 
members of the Board for a period of years. These members have functions similar 
to those of the directors of a private company. 

The advantages of co-ordinated operation of generating stations have been 
recognized in all countries during recent years. It has been achieved in different 
ways, but there is at present a general tendency to introduce something similar to 
the Central Electricity Board. In the U.S.A., inter-company agreements have, 
in the past, been supplemented by the extensive operations of holding-companies, 
but there has recently been a demand for a national system to provide even better 
co-ordination. The holding-company system was also developed successfully in 
Germany, but a national network has been under construction in the last few 
years. These systems all contain a certain number of lines designed for con- 
tinuous transmission of energy from hydro-electric plants. In France, the various 
supply authorities have formed a joint company to construct a nation-wide 
transmission network. 

There is no doubt about the success of the Central Electricity Board in this 
country, in spite of the difficulties caused by some of the last-minute amendments 
to the 1926 Bill. There was some spirited opposition in the early days. This came 
chiefly from interests which were already doing on a regional scale what the 
C.E.B. proposed doing on a national scale and was to be expected. Under the 
system of independent operation that existed before the construction of the Grid, 
each power undertaking had to be prepared to meet from its own resources all 
developments in the load. The construction of a new station takes several years 
and decisions had to be based on long-term forecasts of load-growth. Consequently 
the amount of installed plant frequently exceeded the maximum demand by as 
much as 50 per cent. By spreading unexpected load over a whole region, the 
C.E.B. has been able to reduce this margin below 25 per cent. 

Each undertaking had also to be prepared to suffer the loss of the largest 
generator in service. Not only did this tend to limit the size of individual units 
to 20,000 kW or less, but it required an excessive amount of ‘spinning reserves’, 
machines in service ready to take over extra load at a moment’s notice. Improved 
interconnections have reduced the necessary margin of spinning reserves and have 
led to the general adoption of units of 50,000 and 100,000 kW. These are the sizes 
which at present afford the greatest all-round efficiency. Centralization has also 
made it possible to run the best machines continuously at full load, closing down 
the less efficient plant when the load is light. The resultant increase in the load- 
factor of the best plants, combined with recent improvements in their design, has 
raised the efficiency of the best stations from 23 per cent to gp per cent during 
recent years, with a corresponding reduction in the average cost of generation. 
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Another great advantage is the standardization of the wholesale cost of electricity- , 
The country is divided into a number of areas and the fixed and running charges, ~ 
F and G in equation (1), are determined by the ruling price of coal in the area. 
This should ensure that the cost of generation is equitably distributed among all 
classes of consumers. All power undertakings and certain railway systems are 
able to obtain power at these standard rates, the only exceptions being the under- 
takings that operate selected stations. These are allowed special rates for buying 
back power they have actually generated. 


Recent trends in the cost of generation indicate that little further reduction can 
be expected without some fundamental change in the design of the plants. But 
there is still plenty of room for improvement in the planning of distribution systems. 
This was recognized by the McGowan Committee, which recommended in its 
report in 1936 that all the smaller distribution undertakings should be compelled 
to amalgamate. 

The reorganization of distribution is quite a different problem from that of 
generation. The rationalization of generation depended upon the proper inter- 
connection and centralized control of a number of self-contained plants. An 
organization such as the C.E.B. is ideal for this purpose. A single national distri- 
bution system would, however, be top-heavy. The art of distribution is still in an 
early stage of development and there should be plenty of flexibility and room for 
initiative in meeting local problems. It is not suggested that no further reductions 
can be’ made in the cost of generation but that these will be small compared with 
the savings to be obtained by improvements in the method of distribution. 

The chief advantages to be expected from the reorganization of a distribution 
system would be an improved diversity factor! for the new system, more extensive 
standardization of equipment and better planning of the distribution network. 
Every undertaking should have industrial, commercial and domestic customers. 
The three groups have very different load-curves and help to relieve each other of 
the charges for secondary transmission. A large undertaking could devote some 
attention to the development of new types of load, such as air-conditioning, that 
have a beneficial effect on the load-factor. Care must, however, be taken that these 
new loads do not-ultimately introduce peak-loads of their own. 

The economies to be effected through standardization of equipment are not yet 
sufficiently recognized by power undertakings in this country. The cost of circuit- 
breakers and similar equipment could be greatly reduced if they could be manu- 
factured in fewer styles than are at present demanded. Many distribution engineers, 
overburdened with routine work, are unable to devote adequate attention to the 
new methods of distribution that are gradually being evolved. Larger under- 
takings are able to provide special staffs for research and the preparation of plans 
for future developments. Apart from these engineering advantages, the larger 
undertakings should have lower commercial charges per unit sold. There is 
probably an optimum size for the distribution system in any locality. Thissize would 
be determined partly by engineering and partly by commercial considerations. 

Tht question of the control of distribution undertakings is a difficult one. The 
formation of the C.E.B. has removed most of the risk from the operation of power 
stations, turning them into a valuable asset for their owners. The construction of 
an economical distribution system, with the constant risk of sudden changes in 
the load, still involves considerable financial risk. Both private companies and 
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public authorities have their disadvantages as controllers of such an important 
public service, and it seems likely that both forms will continue to function wherever 
they are well established. In those areas where a big reorganization is contem- 
plated, some attempt might be made to combine the advantages of both systems. 

‘It should be possible to form a public company, the shares of which might be 
held by the local authorities concerned. The board of directors, instead of being 
a purely local committee, might contain experts on various aspects of the electric 
supply business. Such an undertaking should be free from many of the disadvan- 
tages of the existing systems. There is a precedent for this type of organization on a 
national scale in such institutions as the Port of London Authority, the London 
Passenger Transport Board, the Central Electricity Board and the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. There seems no reason why it should not be extended, with . 
suitable modifications, to local government institutions. A somewhat similar 
‘scheme was instituted in a large foreign city and worked very well until the city 
was forced to sell the system to raise funds during the slump. 


There are two other problems which should not be overlooked in a discussion of 
the distribution of electricity. These are the continuity of supply and the ‘unprofit- 
able’ load. The public has come to demand, at least in urban areas, that the 
electricity service should be free from even niomentary interruptions. This con- 
tinuity of supply is really very important in factories, in shopping districts and other * e 
places where large crowds are assembled, or in buildings that depend on lifts. In 
the suburbs and in the country, on the other hand, the matter is not so vital. 
Actually, the continuity of service provided in recent years has been very satisfac- 
tory in all well-run undertakings, but it is obtained at a price. There is an interest- 
ing power system in California that handles power for irrigation purposes only. 
Considerable savings were effected by allowing the system to shut down com- 
pletely when a serious fault occurred. While such a policy would not be practi- 
cable in large systems, it would be desirable to specify what service interruptions 
could be tolerated by any type of load. 

The best known of the ‘unprofitable’ loads, that is loads which involve consider- 
able financial risk and offer no prospect of great profits, is the rural one. Rural 
electrification has been most extensive in countries which have cheap energy 
available from local water-power. This is most noticeable in Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and the Province of Ontario. Rural electrification has been carried out 
most extensively by public authorities of various kinds. 

An interesting méthod of promoting rural development has been used in the 
Tennessee Valley.s Rural districts, or a convenient group of them, have been 
encouraged to form a local distribution undertaking. Each would-be consumer 
pays a small subscription that is sufficient to reimburse the power authority for 
providing a ‘distribution point’ in the district. The rural group is able to borrow 
money at cheap rates for the construction of its distribution lines. These are built 
with standard parts designed by the power authority. The rates for electricity 
are high in the first years but, as the debt is cleared, they are reduced in steps to a 
comparatively low value. The distribution lines remain the property of the group. 
Very cheap methods of construction are used. In this country, heavier construc-  _ 
tion would be needed to stand up to winter conditions and the prime cost of the 
energy would also be higher. This might be offset by transferring the ownership, 
of the lines to the power authority and extending the writing-off period from the’ 
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few years adopted in Tennessee to the full life of the line. The chief advantage _ 
to the supply authority of such a method is that no capital charges are incurred 
until the load is actually in existence. A further advantage is that, as the local 
community is financially interested in the success of the scheme, the load is likely 
to develop rapidly without an expensive advertising campaign. The initial loan 
would have to be a charge on the local government authority, but this could be 
transferred to the power authority with the ownership of the lines. Under present 
conditions, power companies pay far higher prices to buy out private promoters of 
village electricity schemes. 


- Before embarking upon the design of a distribution system, the engineer must 
have a clear idea of the relative importance of economy and service reliability. Trans- 
mission systems are usually planned to provide absolute continuity of supply, short 
of a shut-down of the whole system, at every substation. The design of the distri- 
bution system depends upon the requirements of the load. The primary and secon- 
dary distribution’ systems may be designed separately, though they are to some 
extent interdependent. Either may be planned in one of three forms, as a ‘radial 
system’, a ‘ring system’ or a ‘grid system’. In a radial system, the cables spread 
out like the branches of a tree, the electricity following the same route as the sap. 
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_ Each point is supplied from one side only. If a limb breaks, the supply to its 
branches and twigs is cut off. In a ring system, the lines are arranged in loops, so 
that each point is supplied from two directions and the effect of a single break is 
less serious. The effect of breakage is reduced to a minimum in the grid system, 
in which each point is supplied from several directions, the lines being connected 
like the meshes of a net. A grid also ensures a more even loading of the cables than 
a radial system and provides considerable savings in the cost of lines and cables. 

At present, most undertakings employ radial systems, supplemented by ring- 
mains at very important points. Such systems are the simplest to plan and operate. 
The grid system has been introduced recently by three or four undertakings in 
this country, chiefly in London. It was first employed in the U.S.A. for use in 
business districts, where the demand was high and its use has spread very rapidly. 
Such networks require very careful planning. Considerable improvements in their 
design are to be expected in the next few years and it seems likely that the grid 
system of distribution may become much more widely applicable. The full bene- 
fits of such a system will only be realized by comparatively large undertakings. 


The time is clearly approaching when the design of our distribution systems will 
be carefully overhauled. If this overhaul is as successful as the drive to reduce the 
cost of generation, considerable reductions tn the price of electricity should be 
effected. It took nearly twenty years to bring the arrangements for generation up , 
to their present level, and steady improvements in distribution may be expected 
for at least a decade. An engineer is very much in the hands of those who control 
his funds, and it is highly desirable that there should be a general understanding of 
the factors involved, particularly the economic ones. This article has touched on a 
number of these. The most immediate need is for a proper grouping of the distri- 
bution undertakings in units of a reasonable size, so that planning can be carried 
out on a reasonable basis. If this is not done soon, neighbouring undertakings may 
be committed to policies that will make further regrouping very expensive and 
difficult. : 

M. W. Hompurey Davies 
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THE HOUSING. 
OF THE WORKING CLASS, 
LONDON, 1937 


I. INTRODUCTION 


finance a survey of the domestic life of the London working classes. They 

had in mind the two-fold object of securing greater and more exact informa- 
tion about the nature of the domestic market for fuel and fuel-consuming appliances 
and of conéributing to the general knowledge of that part of the life of the working- 
class family-which affects the consumption of fuel in the home. It was carried out 
by the Research Department of the London Press Exchange Ltd., in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Business Administration of the London School of 
Economics. * 

The area chosen for survey consisted of the eighteen Metropolitan Boroughs 
which lie north of the Thames. The City of London was excluded. The field-work 
was carried out by some fifty inyestigators; some were professional market- 
research workers, others social workers, and others University post graduate 
students. They interviewed, mainly between the beginning of March and the end 
of April 1937, a responsible member (usually the housewife) of each of about 
7,300 working-class families. The names and addresses of the informants were 
selected from the Electoral Registers (valid for the year 1938) of the eighteen 
boroughs. From these registers the name and address of every sixtieth house- 
holder was taken.? Each such address was then traced on the maps prepared for 
the ‘London Survey of Life and Labour’ by the London School of Economics. 
Any address occurring in a street coloured red on these maps was eliminated. 
It will be remembered that such streets were defined as those where the majority 
of the households had a chief earner earning more than £5 per week. 

The eighteen boroughs surveyed were: 


A T the end of 1936 the Gas, Light & Coke Company decided to sponsor and 


Bethnal Green Hampstead St. Marylebone 
Chelsea Holborn St. Pancras 
Finsbury Islington Shoreditch 
Fulham Kensington Stepney 
Hackney Paddington Stoke Newington 
Hammersmith Poplar Westminster 


At mid-1937 their inhabitants totalled 2,287,000 — over half the population of the 
whole County, and 5 per cent of the population of Great Britain. Twenty-five 
years earlier, however, the same area had housed 2,658,000 people. If there had 
been no exodus from London in the generation before 1937 this figure of 2,658,000 
(1911 Census) would have grown by natural increase to at least 3,000,000. In 
other swords, the survey area in 1937 represented a community which during the 
preceding twenty-five years had been losing inhabitants, by net emigration, at the 
rate of almost 15,000 per annum. Three results of this movement soon showed 
themselves in the rasults — 80 per cent of housewives and their husbands had been 
born in the County of London, 40 per cent of all housewives werg over 50 years of 
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‘age, and at the time of the survey the average family had already occupied its 
dwelling for twelve years. 

The rate of decline in population had not, however, been the same in all 
boroughs. Broadly, the net exodus had been greatest in the east and centre, and 
least in the north and west — the most westerly and the most northerly boroughs 
(Hammersmith and Hampstead respectively) showed increases. The eighteen 
boroughs can be arranged in three groups — one where the population between 
igi and 1937 declined by approximately 25 per cent; a second where the decline 
was around 10 per cent; and a third group where the decline was either negligible 
or non-existent. (It will be seen later that the first group is also the one where 
income per equivalent adult head was lowest, and the third group is wheres income 
was highest.) 


Changes in Population rgr1-37 


Group I Group IT Group IIT 
% Decline % Decline % Change 
Finsbury 33 St. Pancras 17 Paddington —3 
Holborn 30 Poplar 16 Stoke Newington —-1 
Stepney 27 Chelsea . 15 Kensington +-2 
Shoreditch 26 Islington 10 Hammersmith +4 
Bethnal Green 26 Fulham 9 Hampstead +6 
` St. Marylebone 22 Hackney 7 
Westminster 22 


It is worth noting in passing that this exodus from the survey area has not 
added appreciably to the housing problems of the contiguous boroughs. The 
area is bounded by three Essex and seven Middlesex boroughs; in 1g11 their 
combined population was 1,107,000; the natural excess of births over deaths 
would have brought this to 1,260,000 by 1937; in fact, in that year the total was 
1,280,000 — a difference of only 20,000. Presumably some emigrating Londoners 
went farther afield than the next borough and some in moving into the next outer 
borough merely replaced old residents who in their turn moved on to homes 
farther north and farther west in the Home Counties. 


Il. THE AVERAGE FAMILY 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of London working-class housing before 
the war was that most families lived in houses which had been built for a single 
family and subsequently occupied by two or more families — generally without 
any structural adaptation. In the survey area it was found that of every eight 
families only one occupied a complete house, only one lived in a block flat, and the 
remaining six occupied part of a divided house — three of them living on the ground 
floor and, therefore, enjoying a kitchen range, a scullery, a coal shed or cellar, 
and access to a yard or garden. f i 

For many purposes the analysis is most illuminating when the results are related 
to these four types of dwelling, and we propose, therefore, to describe as type ‘A’, 
type ‘B’, type ‘©’, and type ‘D’, those families occupying respectively a complete 
house, the ground floor of a divided house, the non-ground*floors of a divided 
house, and a bloek flat. The proportion of each type in the total sample was: 
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Percentage 
A ow. A7 
B.. 35.6 
© .. 374 
D’ .. 12.3 
100.0 


These proportions varied widely from borough to borough. In the East End, 
which was built as a working-class area with houses sufficiently small to be within 
the means of a single working-class family, and in the prosperous boroughs of 
Hackney, Hammersmith and Fulham, the proportion of families occupying whole 
houses was well above the average. The proportion living in block flats (usually 
tenements built at the end of the last century) was particularly high in Holborn, 
Westminster, St. Marylebone, Chelsea, and Finsbury. 

The average working-class family in the survey area consisted of 3.43 persons; 
families of two and three persons accounted for very nearly half the total families. 


No. of Persowsin Percentage of all 
Family Families 
10.1 
23.6 
25.0 
18.8 
5 and 6 16.5 
7 or more 6.0 


100.0 


Hh OF ND m 


Perhaps the most striking figure here is the high proportion of one-person families; 
they were particularly frequent in the centre of the County, i.e. in Westminster, 
St. Marylebone, and Finsbury, where they were found largely occupying ‘Œ’ and 
‘D’ type dwellings. 

The size of the average survey family was 3.43 persons; this was appreciably 
less than the average family for Great Britain (3.61 persons), and the difference 
was due to a relative deficiency of adults. This and other evidence in the survey 
suggests that, over the last fifteen years, the heaviest rate of emigration from the 
survey area has been among adults in the 30-40 years age group. 


Composition of Family 


Great Britain Survey Area 
Males, 16 and over 1.30 1.18 
Females, 16 and over 1.45 1.37 
. Children, 5-15 61 64 
Infants, 0-4 +25 24, 
Total 3.61 3-43 
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Family size and composition within the survey area naturally varied according 


to the type of dwelling occupied; the four average families were: 


Males, 16 and over 
Females, 16 and over 
Adolescents, 14 or 15 
Children, 5-13 © 
Infants, 0-4 


Total 


Type of Dwelling 
B Ge Y 


‘A’ All 
1.69 1.17 1.00 1.12 1.18 
1.74 1.38 1.22 1.36 1.37 
19 -I2 OQ) -I3 2 
.63 50 44 67 52 
19 239 27 24 24 
444. 3-40 3.02 3:52 343 


For those who concern themselves with reproduction rates these figures must 
surely be depressing — on the one hand, the best accommodation is occupied by 
families where adults predominate; and on the other hand, it takes two working- 
class families to produce one girl between the ages of o and 15. At this rate, and 
assuming no migration, the population of the survey area will at best maintain 
its numbers until 1960 and then begin to fal} sharply. It will, in any case, be 
overwhelmingly a community of adults. Apparently in London the main differ- 
ence between large and small families is that the former have more adults; a 
comparison in ‘A’ and ‘C’ dwellings shows: 


Persons 16 and over 
Persons 0-15 


Total 


While it is true that in each borough the average family was made up half of 


Types of Dwellin, 
‘A’ G3 
3.43 2.22 
1.01 80 
4.44. 3.02 


Excess 

in ‘A’ 

1.21 
21 


1.42 


earners and half of non-earners, the following table shows the strength of large 
families not only in adults but in wage-earning adults. 


Proportion of Families with Various Numbers of Earners 


No. of Type 
earners ‘A’ 
% 
o 3 
I 26 
2 27 
- 3 or more 44 
100 


Type 
‘B 
% 
II 
46 
24 
19 


100 


Type 
a Ou 
% 
13 
52 
22 
13 





IOO 


Type 
‘D 
% 
10 
44 
26 
20 





100 





All 
Families 
% 

Il 
45 
24 
20 


I100 





Two further sets of figures were tabulated in order to identify more precisely 
the types of family living in London’s four types of dwelling — the age of the house- 
wife and the age of the chief earner. 
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Age of Housewife Age of Chief Earner 
Age Groups Type of Dwelling Type of Dwelling 
A B C D AU A P C D Al 
h wb % % >% h h h h % 
Below 35 13 20 30 23 29 19 30 37 30 3I 
35 and over 87 80 7o 77 77 81 70 63 70o 69 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 





It is probably not generally realized what a large proportion of London house- 
wives belong to the ‘older generation’. More than two out of every five were ove: 
50 years ôf age; that is, they were born before 1887, reached school-leaving age by 
1go1, and were 21 by 1908; the great majority were already married when the 
First World War broke out. By 1920 they were at least 33 years of age and ever 
the youngest of them had had most of their children. 


III. ACCOMMODATION 

It is a commonplace that in March 1937 20 per cent of all families in Great Britain 
were living in dwellings that had been built within the preceding ten years. But 
this was certainly not true of the survey area. Here, 96 per cent of families were 
occupying dwellings built before 1914, and of the fortunate 4.4 per cent in post- 
1918 structures, the great majority (80 per cent) were in block flats. In each indi- 
vidual borough nine out of every ten families were in pre-1g14 dwellings. 
The average family in the survey area occupied a three-room dwelling,” and over 
80% of all dwellings consisted of either two, three, or four rooms. The difference 
in accommodation between the ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘œ, and ‘D’ types was considerable and 
ranged from the average of 4.50 rooms (for 4.44 individuals) in the ‘A’ type tc 
2.52 rooms (for 3.02 individuals) in the ‘C’ type. 


Type of Dwelling 
°C? 























No. of rooms ‘A’ ‘P ‘D’ All 
% % % % Yo 
I — 4.4, 11.5 6.5 6.7 
2 3.3 17.2 42.1 34.2 26.6 
3 12.4 4.1.2 32.3 43-2 33-9 
4 35-4 26.3 ILI 14.1 20.4 
5or more 48.9 10.9 3.0 2.0 12.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Average No. rooms 4.50 3.24, 2.52 2.71 3.09 
Rooms per head 1.01 95 83 77 .go 


The most striking difference in terms of size of dwelling is between those families 
who, occupied a complete house and those who lived in the basement or non- 
ground floors of divided houses; among the former almost half the dwellings were 
of five rooms or more, in the latter over half the dwellings were of one or two rooms. 
When, however, we relate accommodation to size of family it appears that the 


most hard-pressed families were those in block flats; here we tend to find families 


ao ee E 


of three or four persons living for the most part in flats of two or three rooms. ' 
In the survey area as a whole, accommodation was not sufficient to provide one 
room per person. 

It can reasonably be argued, of course, that every person does not need a room, 
that differences of age and sex are important, but even the simplest calculation 
along these lines suggests that the members of the average survey area family 
were pretty hard-pressed for privacy. Thus roo families containing 343 people 
would broadly need: 


100 rooms as kitchen-living rooms 


100 4, » parlour-drawing rooms 
I00 ,, 5, bedrooms for 200 husbands and wives 

72 y 5 3 » 143 others at 2 to a room ə 
372 


Instead of these 372 rooms, however, there were available only 309. What, in 
fact, was the accommodation of the average 100 survey area families? The 
available 309 rooms were used as follows: 


Primary living rooms‘ 100 


Secondary ,, Ks 29 
Primary bedrooms 100 
Secondary ,, 51 
Bed-living rooms 29 

399 


As between the different types of dwelling the utilization was as follows: 
Type of Dwelling. 


SA’ p? G ‘D 
Primary living-rooms+ 100 100 100 100 
Secondary ,, 35 82 44 3 I 
Primary bedrooms 100 100 100 100 
Secondary ,, 154 53 9 48 
Bed-living rooms 14 27 40 22 





450 324. 252 271 





Half the survey area families lived in ‘C’ and ‘D’ type dwellings (37.4 per cent 
and 12.3 per cent respectively); the average family here thus had at best one living- 
room, one bedroom and one room which was used both as a bedroom and as a 
living-room. The larger families in the ‘A’ dwellings apparently wanted their 
extra two rooms primarily to provide sleeping accommodation for their additfonal 
adults. 

One of the most striking figures to emerge from the inquiry was that one in 
every eight of the working-class families in the survey area had no ‘straight’ living- 
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room; that is to say, it had no room, not even a kitchen, which was not also used 
a bedroom. (Some of these families had in addition to the dual-purpose roon 
second room that was used solely as a bedroom.) Whether or not the dual-purp: 
room constitutes a housing problem depends entirely upon circumstances. A ‘br 
sitting room’ with a divan-bed, concealed cooker, and ‘use of bathroom’ can c 
stitute perfectly reasonable accommodation for one or even two persons; t} 
among the working class in the survey area a dual-purpose room too often impli 
a ‘shakedown’ on a sofa in the parlour or kitchen, or, much worse, a one-roc 
dwelling almost filled by a large bed and occupied by two or three persons — 
room which must serve for sleeping, cooking, eating, washing, laundering, a 
even (as the investigators found on occasion) for child-birth and dying. 

In the matter of ‘offices’ the survey area was again comparatively poorly supplit 
Only 48 per cent had a scullery and only 7 per cent had a bathroom — an adi 
tional 5 per cent shared a scullery with another family and an additional 3 per ce 
shared a bathroom. 

Once more, the conditions in the various types of dwelling varied considerably 
families in complete houses being very much better off than those in the up} 
floors of divided houses. 


‘Offices’ Proportion of. Families in each Tope 
e A ‘B’ KOl 

% % % % 
Scullery, sole use 77 58 27 53 
» part use — 6 6 2 
77 64 33 55 
Bathroom, sole use 14 6 4 15 
- part use = 4 5 I 
Combined scullery-bath _ I — — 6 
15 10 9 22 


The comparatively high proportion of flat dwellers with access to a bathroc 
(22 per cent) is, of course, a reflection of the fact that 28 per cent of the surv 
area’s block flats have been built since 1921. 

The survey area family was no better off in terms of the less generally consider. 
‘offices’ and ‘conveniences’. Only 60 per cent of families had electricity as a roo 
illuminant, only 70 per cent had a sink in either the kitchen or scullery and on 
75 per cent had either a coal cupboard inside the house or a coal-shed. 

Part of the significance of the factors already considered — size of family ar 
nature of accommodation — emerges when we consider the how and when 
working-class baths.* Informants were asked about the baths taken by ea 
member of the family in the seven days preceding the interview. Of the 3, 
members of the average 100 survey families, 10 per cent had had no bath at a 
75 per cent had had one bath, and only 15 per cent had enjoyed two or more bat 
—thelast weremainly children. Inall, during the week, these 343 average Londone 
had had 435 baths. „Not all these baths, however, were taken at home; 124 of ther 
or 28 per cent, were taken at the Municipal Wash Baths. Over half the baths 
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males over 14, and one-third the baths of females over r4 were taken there — 
* usually on Saturday. As we have seen, only some 10 per cent of survey families 
occupied a dwelling that included a bathroom; consequently most of the baths 
taken at home had to be managed in a room used for some other purpose — 
usually the kitchen (the site of 50 per cent of home baths) as the only warm room 
in the dwelling, or the scullery (25 per cent of home baths). The most common 
means of obtaining the necessary hot water was by heating kettles of water — 
47 per cent of families heated their kettles on gas stoves and coal fires; a further 
16 per cent drew off the necessary hot water from a coal copper of the kind usually 
found in the sculleries, of nineteenth-century working-class houses. In short, the 
average survey family has considerable difficulty in finding at home either a place 
in which to bath or the necessary hot water; their 1937 facilities were, at best, only 
suited for one or two baths a week for children. 


IV. RENTS 
Before considering what the survey family paid for its accommodation, two highly 
localized characteristics should be noted. Very few families owned or were buying 
their dwelling; many of those in divided houses were supplementing the family 
income by sub-letting. The London householder was, where ‘property’ is con- 
cerned, an entrepreneur rather than a rentie». Various estimates have been made 


as to what proportion of all families in Great Britain own or are in process of buying , 


the dwelling they occupy; in 1937 the figure was probably in the neighbourhood 
of 25 per cent. In the survey area the ratio was very far from this; only 4 per cent 
of families owned the house they lived in, and even if we exclude the occupants of 
block flats, the proportion was still less than 5 per cent. 

As to sub-letting,* one in every five families in the survey area sub-let part of 
their dwelling (nearly always unfurnished). Since by definition there could be no 
sub-letting by families in ‘A’ type dwellings, and since families in block flats are 
almost invariably forbidden to sub-let, it follows that the practice was entirely 
confined to the 73 per cent of survey families who lived in divided houses; 28 per 
cent of such families drew rents from sub-tenants. In nearly all cases the principal 
tenant kept the ground floor and sub-let the basement or upper floors. 


Families Occupying 


Type of Dwelling 
‘A’ ‘B [CP ‘D’ All 
% % % % % 
Proportion of families 
sub-letting — 47-1 9-4 — 21.2 


In view of these two characteristics we have, in the analysis of rents, firstly 
counted as rent the payments made by owners for mortgage repayments, rates 
and taxes, and secondly, distinguished between gross and net rents. The infor- 
mant’s net rent was arrived at by deducting from the gross rent any amount 
received from a sub-tenant. The average net rent of working-class dwellings in 
the survey area was 12s. 1od. per week. Broadly, occupants of complete Nouses 
paid 18s. per week, and all other types of householders paid 12s. net. There were, 
however, as we have seen, considerable differences in the number of rooms in each 
type of dwelling, and when we turn net rents into net rent per room it is clear 
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that the occupants of the upper floors of divided houses were paying much more | 
per room than any other type of householder.” 


Type of Dwelling 


A’ ‘B ok ‘7 All 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s d. s. d. 
Total net rent I7 Ir I2 I «rit II II 12 10 
Net rent per room 4 o 3 9 4 9 44 42 


There were, of course, appreciable geographical differences in these figures. Net 
rent per room was highest in the four central boroughs (Finsbury, Holborn, St. 
Marylebonę, and Westminster) where it averaged 4s. 11d., and lowest in the four 
East End boroughs (Bethnal Green, Poplar, Shoreditch and Stepney) where it - 
was only gs. 11d. To a very large extent householders in the centre of London 
neutralized this difference, in rent per room by making do with fewer rooms; 
the Central London family paid 12s. 8d. per week in rent as against the 12s. 4d. 
of the East Ender. This small difference in its turn, was wiped out by the differ- 
ences in the wage-earners’ expenditures on transport to and from work; in the 
East End this amounted to 1s. 8d. per week for the average family as against 11d. 


for the average family in the Central* boroughs. 


V. FAMILY INGOMES 

The results of other investigations show that the average working-class rent paid 
in the survey area (12s. rod. for a three-room dwelling) was appreciably higher 
than that paid by working-class families in other parts of the country. Is there 
any evidence that the Londoner’s income was proportionately higher? The 
average gross income of the working-class family in the survey area was £3 14s. 7d. 
per week.s This income was obtained in the following way: 


(1) (2) l (z X 2) 





Persons per Income per Income per 

Family Person Family 

a : s. d. s. d. 

Employed males, 21 and over 0.83 57 0 4] 4 
» under 21 0.17 22 0 3 9 

Employed females, 18 and over 0.40 29 0 Il 7 
» under 18 0.10 17 0 I 9 

Unemployed persons O.I 

Pensioners, etc. aai } 8 7 5 
Sub-letting os — 2 9 
74 7 


The average income, however, bore very little resemblance to the actual income 
ofa great many families. Over one-third had gross weekly incomes below £3 and 
another one-third had incomes above £4 5s. od. The frequency distribution of 


various spreads of income was as follows: 
8 
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Gross Weekly Percentage of all Average Income 





Income Families within Group 
: s. d. 
Below 35s. 14-3 23 2 
358. to 59s. 11d. 22.5 47 9 
Gos. to 84s. 11d. 31.1 69 3 
85s. to rogs. 11d. 15.8 95 5 
110s. to 134s. 11d. 707 t1g 6 
135s. and over 8.6 17i o0 
100.0 74 7 


e 


The differences between families in different types of dwelling were substantial. 
The average family in a complete house (with its high number of wage earners) 
enjoyed £5 4s. 2d. per week. Well behind, but still above the average (largely 
because of its profits from sub-letting), came the families in the ground floors of 
divided houses with £3 17s. 6d. per week. The average income of families in ‘© 
and ‘D’ type of dwellings was £3 4s. 2d. per week. 

Clearly, the size and composition of the family has to be taken into account in 
judging the adequacy of incomes. For this purpose all persons were turned into, , 
equivalent adults at the following scale of equivalents: 


Male/Female 65 years or over= .60 Boy 14, 15 years = .85 

Male, 16-64 years = 1.00 Girl 14, 15 years = .80 

Female, 16-64 years = .85 Child 5-14 years = .50 
Infant 0-4 years = .33 


On this basis the average survey area family of 3.43 persons becomes 2.69 
equivalent adults and the gross weekly income of 21s. gd. per person becomes 
27s. gd. per equivalent head. Since the families with small incomes tend to be 
small families, this process reduces to some extent the gap in income between 
small and large families. 


Size of Family Gross Income per 
Gross Weekly in Equivalent Equivalent Adult 





Income Adults s. d. 
Below 35s. 1.22 19 0 
35s. to 59s. 11d. 2.27 2I O 
6os. ,, 84s. 11d. 2.60 26 8 
85s. ,, rogs. 11d. 3.27 29 2 
IIOS. ,, 1348. 11d. 3.70 32 4 
135s. and over 4.70 36 5 
All families 2.69 27 9 
‘A’ type dwelling 3.60 28 11 
‘Ba, 5 2.67 29 0 
‘Qs, 35 2.34 . 26 ge 


Qs » 2.72 25 8 
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The effect, thus, is to reduce considerably the differences in welfare between 
families occupying different types of dwelling, but it is still true that in over one- ` 
third of the survey area families there was only twenty shillings a week available 
for the total needs (shelter, clothing, food) of each equivalent adult — a figure 
that was hardly extravagant whether the equivalent adult was a man in the prime 
of life or two school children. 

In a further attempt to measure the adequacy of family incomes, a second 
approach was followed. It was decided to treat expenditure on rent, transport 
and fuel as fixed family charges so as to arrive at a residual net income that was 
available for food, clothing and all comforts and luxuries. The picture that 









































emerged was as follows: S 
Expenditure on Net Residual Income 
Income Group Gross Per 

income | Gross | Trans- | Fuel Total |Equivalent 

rent port Adult 

s adie d| s. dad |s. d s. d. sS. d. 

Below 35s. .. zi 23 2| 8 3 5 |4 1 10 5 8 6 

35s. to 59s. 11d... 47 9|13 5 Ir |5 27 6| 12 1 

Gos. „ 84s. 11d... 69 3/15 3} 1 9 |6 7| 45 8] I9 1 

85s. ,, 109s. 11d... 95 5/18 4| 2 9 |7 4| 67 o| 20 6 

IIOS. ,, 1348. 11d... | 119 G}20 8] 4 3 |7 9 | 86 10] 23 6 

135s. and over .. | I of at 3| 8 3 | 810 | 132 8] 28 3 

All families .. T 74 7115 7| 2 0o |6 6 50 6] 18 9 

‘A’ type aye .. | 1044 2|18 8| 3 0 |7 9| 74 9| 20 9 

ls ti ar os 77 6) 18 of rm 6 8 50 II 19 I 

QH a ra ss 62 8] 13 3 ı 10 |5 11] 41 8] 17 9g 

DE os b +: 69 Io | 11 iI Iı 10 |6 8 49 5 18 2 








Here, it would seem, we are approaching more closely the relationship between 
family needs and family income. The average survey area family, after it had 
met its commitments for rent, fuel and transport, had available 5os. 6d., or 18s. gd. 
per equivalent adult to meet all its other needs. As between the four different 
types of average family (‘A’, ‘B’, ‘©, and ‘D’), the striking differences in gross 
income were largely neutralized by differences in size and composition of family 
and by differences in ‘fixed’? commitments; when these latter had been met the 
amount available per equivalent adult for food and clothing, etc., was fairly close 
to 18s. gd. in each type. Once this has been said, however, it remains true that 
in over one-third of the survey families (those where the gross income was less than 
£3 per week), there was only about ros. 6d. per week available for the average 
equivalent adult’s needs; the favourable factor of smallness of family was more’ 
than counterbalanced by the fact that the fixed charges of family life form a larger 
proportion of grow income with poor families than with the better-off families. 
For example, of the 23s. 2d. gross income of the average family in the ‘Below 
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358. group, over half went on ‘fixed’ charges; of the average of £8 11s. per week 
` enjoyed by the top g per cent of families, less than one-quarter went in this way. 
In an attempt to underline some of the peculiarly local features of London 
working-class life we have added a final table which covers some common factors 


in this survey, in the survey into working-class budgets carried out in 1937-38 ` 


by the Ministry of Labour, and in the survey into middle-class budgets carried out 
in 1938-39 by the Civil Service Statistical and Research Bureau. 
Civil 
North Ministry Service 


London of Labour Statistical 
Survey Survey and Research 


Survey 
I. Household: 
Males, 18 and over 1,12 1.22 1.00 
Females, __,, 1.31 1.25 1.26 
Males, 14-17 12 15 Il 
Females, 14-17 12 16 12 
Under 14 76 -99 78 
Total 3.43 3.77 3.27 
No. of earners per family 1.67 1.75 1.22 
No. of dependants per family 1.76 2.02 2.05 
II. Percentage of families renting their 
dwelling 95.8 80.0 35.0 
No. of rooms per dwelling 3.1 3.9 55 
No. of rooms per head .90 1.03 1.68 
Weekly cost of average dwelling 12s. rod. ros. rod. ais. rd. 
Cost per room 4s. 2d. 23. gd. gs. tod. 
III. Fuel expenditure weekly: s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Coal, coke, oil, etc. 2 10 4 0 6 1 
Gas 2 7 1 6 I 9 
Electricity I I II 2 3 
Total 6 6 6 5 10 I 


| 
| 
| 


In conclusion, then, it may be said that in 1937 the London working-class family 
was, compared with the rest of the country, unusually small; its principal defi- 
ciencies were in children and adult males; about half the family consisted of 
earners, but half these earners were comparatively poorly paid women and young 
‘persons. The average dwelling was very small and, in spite of the small average 
family, the pressure on room space was greater than in the rest of the country. 
This average dwelling was old and often without many of the gommon amenities 
of domestic life; in spite of this rents, especially when expressed as rent per room, 
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were extremely ‘high. These high rents in the survey area were in no wise offset 
by unusually high earnings. The average family income was low, and probably 
at least one-quarter of the families were living in conditions of considerable 
poverty. M. A. ABRAMS | 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 

1 It was arranged that Mr. Frederick Brown, Lecturer in Statistics and Business 
Administration at the London School of Economics, should at all stages be 
consulted with regard to technical matters and have at all times entirely free 
access to all the documents of the survey and satisfy himself that it was conducted 
according to the agreed plan. The present writer was, at the time of the survey, 
Manager of the Research Department of the London Press Exchange. 

2 In foug boroughs (Chelsea, Finsbury, Stoke Newington, Westminster) where 
the total number of families was so small that such a ratio would have provided 
less than 200 informants, every thirtieth householder was selected; the results 
for these were appropriately weighted in all totals. 

2 In this report the word ‘room’ denotes a living-room, bedroom, or kitchen; 
it excludes sculleries and bathrooms. 

4 Including, of course, kitchens. 

s A bath was defined as washing all over with soap and hot water; it did not 
necessarily mean complete immersion of the body. 

€ Sub-letting is distinguished from taking lodgers by the fact that sub-tenants 


° prepare their own food and in general conduct their household affairs separately; 


a lodger generally takes his or her main meals with the family. 

7 Moreover, they also received for their rents a scantier supply of such amenities 
as sculleries, bathrooms, and yards, etc. 

§ Gross income was defined as the total income coming into the family in the 
week preceding the interview, and includes the actual earnings in that week 
of all wage earners in the family, unemployment and sickness benefit, poor relief, 
pensions, income from sub-letting and other miscellaneous income. This informa- 
tion was not obtained from 7 per cent of the families in the sample. 


SURVEYS OF 
RESEARCH WORK 


VI 
COLONIAL RESEARCH IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE SPECIAL POSITION OF GOLONIAL RESEARCH 
ESEARCH On colonial problems falls into a rather different category from the 
Ri ects which have been dealt with in previous surveys of thisseries. In the early 
stages of the war it seemed likely that colonial territories would be affected by it 
only indirectly. When they were mentioned in discussions on post-war reconstruc- 
tion it was with the idea, not so much that their status must inevitably come under 
consideration, as that colonial problems of international import should not be 
s $ 
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neglected in a peace-settlement which it is hoped will stabilize international 

. relations for some considerable time. The entry of Japan into the war, and her 
rapid advance in the Far East, brought important colonial areas into the category 
of ‘occupied territories’, which will have to be liberated and will then present 
problems of reconstruction perhaps even more difficult than those of Europe. 
As Lord Hailey has pointed out in an earlier number of this journal,* these un- 
expected events provoked a reaction in which the results of military unprepared- 
ness were quite illogically ascribed to inadequacy in administration. There was a 
popular demand for a ‘new deal’ in the colonial Empire; but the disasters of the 
early months of 1942 are still so recent that there has been hardly time for serious 
study of the problems that they have created to bear fruit. 


THE COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE FUND’ 

But if relatively little attention has been given so far to colonial areas in relation 
to the problems of post-war settlement, at an earlier stage in the war there occurred 
an event of considerable significance in the history of colonial research in Britain 
and the British colonial Empire. This was the announcement in February 1940 
that the British Government had decided to allocate to colonial welfare and develop- 
ment a sum of £5,000,000 a year, and a further £500,000 a year to be devoted to 
research. The Act implementing this policy was passed on 11 June, 1940; that such 
a step should have been taken at this critical stage of the war is striking evidence, , 
not only of the confidence felt even then in the outcome, but also of the importance 
which the Government attached to the welfare of its colonial subjects. A few days 
later, unfortunately, it had to be announced that owing to the increasing gravity 
of the situation the scheme must be suspended; but a year later, in May 1941, it 
was announced that development plans would be reopened as far as war condi- 
tions allowed. 


THE GOLONIAL RESEARCH GOMMITTEE 

The full utilization of the research grant must inevitably wait until after the 
war, when research institutions have the services of the personnel who are now 
engaged in war-work of various kinds; but in June 1942 the appointment was 
announced of an expert committee to advise the Colonial Office on the expendituré 
of the fund. The members of this Colonial Research Committee are Lord 
Hailey (Chairman); Sir Edward Appleton, Secretary to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research; Professor A. V. Hill, Secretary of the Royal 
Society; Sir Edward Mellanby, Secretary of the Medical Research Council; and 
Dr. W. W. C. Topley, Secretary of the Agricultural Research Council. The 
membership of the Committee was extended in September 1942 to include 
Dr. A. M. Carr-Saunders, Director of the London School of Economics, Sir John 
Caulcutt, and Mr. Henry Clay. Its duty is to advise the Secretary of State, not 
only on the general organization of research, but also in dealing with specific 
applications for funds, and it may itself initiate new schemes. It will have power 
to co-opt experts when special subjects not represented by any of its members 
are under discussion. The first work of this committee will be to make a copre- 
hensive survey of the facilities existing at present in Great Britain and the colonial 
Empire, both for research and for the training of research workers. Although 
such a sutvey had already been made for Africa by Lord ae this will be the 

* No. 2, p. 108. 
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first complete review of the potentialities of the Empire for research, and will be 
the basis for co-ordinated development in the future. 
The new grant is a recognition, in the most convincing form in which it could 
be given, of the importance of scientific study in the development of colonial 
- areas; of the fact that its fate cannot be allowed to depend on the state of the 
limited and fluctuating revenues of the various territories; and of the need for some 
central co-ordination if the work done is to yield the best results. It does not 
represent a new departure in the sense that there had previously been no research 
carried out on colonial problems. Not only has a considerable amount been done 
in individual territories but the Colonial Office itself since the outbreak of war has 
organized Empire-wide surveys of certain important problems. 


' SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL RESEARCH 

There is perhaps no other field of political activity in which research is so 
necessary, since in the colonial field the ‘common sense that at home is the out- 
come of the common experience of government and governed cannot be relied 
on as a guide. Assumptions that need not be questioned at home are dangerous 
in regions where all the circumstances of physical and social environment are 
different. In a far from ideal world, administrative decisions have often had to 
run ahead of ascertained knowledge’ most of all in colonial territories, where in 
™ ethe early days an invariably inadequate staff had to cope as best they might 
` with the whole range of problems involved in establishing law and order, dispens- 
ing justice, opening communications, introducing: marketable crops to the native 
. populations, and meeting the emergencies created by flood, famine or epidemic. 
¢ In those early days, knowledge of tropical soils and climates, the nature and causes 
of tropical diseases, the reasons for the apparently absurd beliefs and customs of 
primitive peoples, was simply not available; in some cases even the sciences which 
are now pursuing that knowledge had not yet been born. Costly mistakes were 
made; but as conditions became more settled, revenue increased, and the type of 
knowledge that was needed began to be clear, it became increasingly possible to 
set inquiries on foot and utilize their results, instead of depending entirely on the. 
method of trial and error. The British colonial world, where the same problems 
present themselves in an almost infinite variety of settings, invites the enthusiasm 
of the scientist; and if no one is more keenly aware than he of the disproportion 
_ between what has been done and what still remains to do, yet it can be said that in 
the last decades the research organizations in nearly all the sciences have developed 
«branches which specialize in colonial problems, send trained investigators to 

carry out local inquiries, and. co-operate with the work of local specialists. 


. RELATION OF RESEARCH TO POLICY 
This type of research has in common with the research on problems of post-war 
reconstruction the fact that it belongs to the field of ‘applied’ rather than ‘pure’ 
science. Though the importance of ‘long-term’ research, the immediate applica- 
tion of which is not always obvious, is coming to be more and more widely 
recognized, research in the colonial field has tended in the past to be largely 
directed to the overcoming of practical difficulties that have already been en- 
i countered. It thus was closely bound up with the general aims of policy. 
The criticism has often been made that these aims have never been clearly 
formulated, and that, as regards long-term policy, they have not been even 
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. thought out. It might be truer to say that in the colonial field the realization came 
later than it did at home of the responsibility of the State in providing social 
services, and of the long-term planning that this involves. The doctrine of en- 
lightened self-interest is not a purely British conception; it was at the root of the 
general optimism that characterized America: and Western Europe in the ‘nine- 
teenth century. It was expressed in colonial territories in the belief that the key to 
progress was economic opportunity for the individual; let their populations have 
a chance to earn money and the rest would very largely take care of itself. Where 
a really profitable crop was found, like cocoa in the Gold Coast, this theory did 
a great deal to justify itself. The adoption of new ideas in the colonial field, as in 
the Occidental countries themselves, has been a response to changed circumstances 
and not simply a sudden acknowledgment of their inherent moral superiority. The 
present demand for a planned and consciously directed welfare policy is ‘not a 
demand for something entirely new, but for more effective measures in the pursuit 
of aims already accepted. i 

Economic development in colonial areas has not been conducted invariably or 
exclusively with the aim of enriching the colonial Power or its nationals. It has 
provided the revenues that have made possible effective administration with its 
guarantee of internal peace and stability, that have built hospitals, dispensaries, 
schools and colleges, and made available expert advice on the improvement of 
crops and livestock and protection against pests, and the research on which such » 
advice must be based. Where it has been based on native production it has led 
directly, in the form of higher incomes, to improvements in standards of health, 
housing and nutrition. That such improvements have so far been felt only by a 
small minority of the populations of the colonial Empire is deplorably true; but 
it remains no less true that without the development of export trade they could 
not have happened at all. The feeling that the raising of these standards should 
no longer be left to. the precarious revenues of territories dependent on primary 
production is, again, an evolution, not a revolution, in ideas. 

In those territories where the native is dependent for his money income on wage- 
labour far from his home, his share of the benefits that economic development has 
brought has been considerably less. But here too it would be a distortion to say 
that British administration had simply sought to exploit him; on. the contrary the 
aim.of administration, as of policy, has consistently been to protect him from 
exploitation. The statement made by the Devonshire White Paper of 1923 on 
Kenya — “The interests of the African natives must be paramount, and if and when 
those interests and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail’ — has been taken since that time as the basis of British policy in all 
dependencies of the Crown. Where the reality has fallen short of that ideal, this 
has been largely due to the force of another tradition valuable in itself — the 
tradition of devolution of responsibility to British communities overseas, on which 
the Dominions have been built. Settler communities in Africa have claimed 
the same right to manage their own affairs, and the position that has been con- 
ceded to them gives them an influence on policy that has usually been sufficient 

*to turn the scales in case of a conflict between their interests and those ef the - 
native populations. The difficult position of a bureaucratic authority, faced with 
the representatives of a politically organized community of its own people, who 
appeal with much plausibility to the democratic tradition, is not always realized. 

Where, as for’ gxample in West Africa, Malaya and Tonga, British administra-. 
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tion is of comparatively recent date, and is unhampered by such legacies of past 
centuries as have complicated the history of the West Indies, its aim has been where 
possible to develop prosperous native communities, secure in the occupation of 
their own land and able to meet, by selling its produce, their obligations in taxa- 
tion and the new needs which contact with European civilization has created. 
It has attached importance to the stability of village life as something fundamental 
to the structure of the native community, and therefore to a development which 
seeks as far as possible to utilize native institutions and adapt them to modern 
needs, rather than attempt to replace them at every point by European ways. 
In the British more than in any other colonial Empire, except the Dutch, the 
peculiar value of its own institutions to the people which has evolved them is 
recognized. It has come to be realized that those standards of conduct and of 
obligation’ that have the sanctity of tradition and the whole force of native public 


_ opinion behind them cannot readily be replaced by principles inculcated by an 


alien teacher; that Community-life is built up on a whole series of loyalties and 
obligations, to kinsfolk, to chiefs, not least to the spirits of ancestors, and that when 
these bonds are weakened there is a risk that individual self-interest will flourish un- 
checked and threaten the disruption of the community. Hence British policy has 
here sought, on the one hand, to build up a native peasantry, and, on the other, 
to maintain the traditional native authorities and develop them as instruments of 
modern government, expending on social services the modern equivalent of the 
revenues which previously served to maintain their royal state. 

This policy of Indirect Rule has been criticized as reactionary. This is the form 
taken in the colonial field by the world-wide conflict between stability and 
progress. It is argued that native rulers are an anachronism, that they will never 
be able to perform the functions that modern conditions demand of them, that 
they stand for conservatism and prejudice against the enlightened ideas of the 
educated younger generation. It is argued that the ideal of the stable village 
community is as much a romantic notion in the tropics as it is in Europe; that the 
forces that have caused the drift to the towns are world-wide, and everywhere 
equally irresistible. k 

To strike the just balance between these points of view depends upon an appre- 
ciation of facts. To idealize the traditional does lead to stagnation; to sweep it 
away wholesale does lead to disaster. The maintenance of native institutions is 
undoubtedly easier than their adaptation; it does not call for the constant response 
to changing circumstances that must be made if progressive adaptation is the aim. 
But only if this response is made can the policy of Indirect Rule justly make what 
has been its claim, that it is guiding colonial peoples along the road to self- 
government; and the problems of the post-war world are likely to increase the 
need for adjustment. 


RESEARCH BY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 

In territories such as Nigeria, where this policy has perhaps achieved its greatest 
success, it has been regarded as part of the duty of the administrative official to 
know, as much as possible about the institutions of the people for whom he is 
responsible. In particular the extension of the Indirect Rulesystem from the highly 
centralized Emirates of Northern Nigeria to the village communities of the south 
was preceded by 3 series of inquiries as exhaustive as could be made with the 
personnel available. Administrative officials in various colonies have made 
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.studies of land tenure, in some cases to ascertain whether tribal lands are still 
sufficient to support increased populations and the extension of cultivated areas 
that is involved when crops are grown for sale, in others to see how modern 
conceptions of the transfer of land are affecting traditional systems of land tenure. 
In Uganda an enquiry into the effects of Christian conceptions and European 
law on native marriage was undertaken shortly before the war. Agricultural 
officers have studied native methods, of cultivation, and have sometimes found, 
in the case of the crops that have been grown for generations, that methods have 
been evolved better suited to local conditions than those the superiority of which 
Europeans had been inclined to take for granted. The Colonial Office arranged 
for a study of nutrition to be made in every one of the Crown colonies. Some 
forty reports were made, of which about a dozen were published, and the results 
were published in the Report on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. 

Economic and social surveys were often left to the initiative of individual officers. 
In Malaya an economic survey was made by medical officers of an inland Malay 
community in Kedah, and others were begun in Perak and Negri Sembilan by 
medical officers or by anthropologists and others under their auspices, but these 
were not complete at the time of the Japanese invasion. Special studies of rural 
indebtedness, and of the operation in modern conditions of Malay systems of land 
tenure, had also been made by administrative officers, but had remained in the 
local files and have now presumably been lost. 

In West Africa the new problems created by the war have led to various inquiries 
into the utilization of local resources for such purposes as building, as well as cost- 
of-living surveys. In the latter private individuals have volunteered their services. 
The Sierra Leone survey, for example, was made by four African ladies. Inquiries 
of this kind have the additional advantage of arousing public interest in social 
conditions. 

These cases illustrate the awareness of those responsible for the conduct of 
policy in the colonial Empire of the need for knowledge of every aspect of the lives 
of its native populations. Often, however, these inquiries have been limited in 
scope by the need to find time for them amid the pressure of other work, and have 
been made by persons whose knowledge of the native peoples was gained in the 
course of direct contact with-them, but who had had no specialized training for - 
research in the subjects in which the inquiries were made. Their scientific value 
is not on a level with that of work done by trained specialists devoting their whole 
time to research. 


RESEARCH BY EXPERTS—THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
The knowledge of social institutions, which is basic to the understanding of any 
alien community, belongs to the field of social anthropology. In this field the 
British colonial Empire has been the scene of remarkable achievements within 
the last quarter of a century. New standards have been set in the range and 
minuteness of the inquiries made. The ideal of the social anthropologist is now 
to spend at least two years among the people whose institutions he is studying, to 
live in their midst, speak their language, and as far as possible to follow every detail 
of their lives. The research of Bronislaw Malinowski in the Trobriand Islands laid 
the foundations of the new technique; in the hands of his pupils, working in 
larger communities, it has developed to a point of still further specialization, in 


which the anthropologist, after a preliminary survey of a native community, 
es 
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selects a single aspect for detailed study. In particular the study of the economics, 
of native peasant societies has been developed along these lines. 

The theoretical approach to the study of primitive peoples has also been 
revolutionized. Earlier it was purely antiquarian, and was regarded with some 
suspicion by administrators whose duty it was to look to the future. But even 
some of the older British anthropologists saw the practical value of their science. 
Haddon, Rivers, Seligman and Marett all drew attention to its importance as a 
means of understanding colonial peoples. This point of view was developed by 
Radcliffe Brown and Malinowski, by whom a number of colonial officials were 
stimulated to undertake research in the areas which they administered. Malinowski 


- saw primitive society as a living organism, in which every institution had its 


function ip the maintenance of the community and its value to the people; and 
his interpretations showed the raison d’étre of many practices that had previously 
been regarded as mere savage superstitions. This objective tolerance, which must be 
the basis of any really scientific study, in its turn was suspected as a tendency to 
idealize the past. But as research has been more and more concentrated-on rapidly 
changing native communities, it has been forced to abandon any such tendency 
and to concentrate on the analysis of the forces that are changing native life and 
the effects that they are producing. The value of such work as a guide to the 
policy of development is obvious, and is gradually being more and more recog- 
nized by the inclusion of social anthropology in the training given to administra- 
tive officials and by the appointment of Government anthropologists. 

The centre for this work in Great Britain is the London School of Economics, 
where Malinowski held the Chair of Social Anthropology from 1926 until his 
death in 1942. Students came to him for training from all parts of the Empire, 
from America and from European countries. A great expansion in research was 
made possible by the Rockefeller Foundation, which first added social anthropology 
to the subjects qualifying for its research fellowships in the social sciences, and then 
made a generous grant to the International Institute of African Languages and 


“Cultures. The latter body from 1931 to the outbreak of war played a leading 


part in financing the training of social anthropologists, research by them in Africa 
and the publication of the results. 

Chairs of social anthropology were founded also at Cape Town and Sydney. 
In both universities the first holder of the chair was Dr. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 
now Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Oxford. In both, the 


‘departments have been staffed by anthropologists who added to his teaching 


a period of study with Malinowski in London. Research workers trained at these 
universities — and in South Africa also at the Department of African Studies of 
the University of the Witwatersrand — have undertaken field-work in adjacent 
colonial areas of Africa and the Pacific. 

In this subject war conditions have inevitably caused’ the suspension of field 
research, and all that can be done is to prepare the ground for the time when it can 
be taken up again. This pause should prove the opportunity for a valuable review 
of the achievements and potentialities of the various social sciences in regard to 
colonial research. A review has been undertaken for London University by a 
special advisory board in colonial studies constituted in 1941. 

The work of the various schools of the University covers many studies which can 
be applied tò the problems of colonial territories. At the London School of 
Economics «(war-time address, The Hostel, Peterhouse, Cam brides) a Colonial 
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. Research Division has been set up to co-ordinate work on the various subjects 
which have colonial aspects — anthropology, geography, commerce, economics, 
government, colonial administration, demography, etc. 

Linguistic research in colonial areas is the work of the London University 
School of Oriental and African Studies (Malet Street, London, W.C.1). There 
language is studied in close relation with sociology, and the research done is of 
the most practical kind. It has coristantly in mind the educational needs of native 
communities. In order that these should become literate as we take literacy for 
granted in western Europe, it is not enough that children should be taught the 
three R’s for a year or two at schools. A high proportion of the population must 
develop the habit of reading, and those who have any such leaning must be ° 
encouraged to express themselves in writing. 

Among peoples who have no written language this has first to be created. It 
must be reduced to writing in a form that is logical and readily intelligible. 
For this purpose a thorough phonetic study is the first essential. The question 
what is to be regarded as the standard form of the language then arises, particularly 
in the case of a language that is spoken over a wide area with many variations of 
dialect. In Africa the Ibo of Southern Nigeria, who number four millions, are the 
largest group speaking a single language, and the School of Oriental and African 
Studies has made a special study of this language both from the point of view of 
phonetics and dialect. A similar study of Bemba and the related languages of 
North Eastern Rhodesia is now in progress. Text-books and language courses are 
prepared on the basis of this research. 

The Colonial Department of the London University Institute of Education 
(war-time address, Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1) has as its 
primary object the training of teachers for work among colonial peoples. It has 
also encouraged research on educational problems, and has an extensive library of 
works on colonial education. 

The Oxford University Social Studies Research Committee in 1938 organized 
a co-operative expedition to Kenya, in which two anthropologists, an expert in 
colonial administration, an economist and a geographer collaborated. In 1940, 
Oxford University, together with the Rhodes Trust, sponsored a project for a 
comparative study by two anthropologists of problems of modern political develop- 
ment in West and Central Africa; this had to be postponed during the absence on. 
war service of the two anthropologists concerned, 

The principal centre at Oxford for sociological research on colonial questions 
is now Nuffield College (Nuffield College Colonial Research, 72 High Street, 
Oxford). The college had barely come into existence when the war broke out, 
and the first research work organized by it was selected with a view to its bearing 
on problems of post-war reconstruction. This has three parts — a study of the 
economic problems of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, in which economists and 
sociologists are collaborating; a comparative study of the various political institu- 
tions which have been developed under British rule in tropical Africa; and a study 
of the institutions, official and unofficial, through which economic policy i is feted 
and executed. 

In addition to the Universities, one important institution for the P 
of sociological research in Africa was in peace time the International Institute of 
African Lańguages and Cultures, which had its administrative headquarters in 
London. The a in 1931 drew up a five-year plan of research irt linguistics 
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pcial anthropology. Seventeen fellowships were granted, fifteen for anthropo- 
fal and two for linguistic research. As has been mentioned, the anthropolo- 
pests underwent a period of special training in London, and the greater part of 
their research was done in British dependencies. The Belgian, German, Italian, 
and South African Governments, as well as those of all the British and French 
African territories, contributed to the support of the Institute, and it had a French, 
‘a German and a British Director. Its journal, Africa, was edited by the German 
Director, Dr. Westermann. The outbreak of war made this collaboration im- 
possible, but the Institute continued its linguistic work on the preparation of text- 
books, and in the autumn of 1941 an‘interim committee was formed with repre- 
sentatives of France, Belgium and America, as well as Great Britain, and with a 
German refugee to represent German science. It is hoped that this will shortly 
be joined*by Belgian, Dutch and Polish representatives. In 1940 Africa was 
replaced by a short bulletin published as a supplement to the Journal of the Royal 
Africa Societ, but it is to resume publication in January 1943. 

Plans were announced in 1937 for the establishment in Northern Rhodesia in 
1940, to commemorate the centenary of Livingstone’s departure for Africa, of a 
Rhodes-Livingstone Memorial Institute. This would have been the first centre 
set up in Africa itself for the special study of problems arising out of the relation- 
ships between natives and non-natives. The war has prevented the full completion 
of the original plan; but as a preliminary a Government anthropologist was 
appointed in 1937, and a series of seven papers on problems of culture contact have 
been published (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia). 

Individual pieces of research work on political and sociological questions in the 
colonies have been financed by the Rhodes Trust and the:Leverhulme Trust. 

An exhaustive account of the research done throughout the colonial Empire by 
the various specialist departments, in co-operation with the appropriate institu- 
tions in Britain, would be impossible within the scope of a short article. All that 
can be done is to illustrate by examples the type of work that is being carried on. 


MEDIGINE AND HEALTH 

“Two teaching institutions in the United Kingdom carry on research in tropical 
medicine — the, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (Keppel 
Street, London, W.C.1) and the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. The 
former is a centre of research in entomology, protozoology and helminthology, 
and is closely associated with research in clinical medicine. A few years ago the Ross 
Institute of Tropical Hygiene, so-called after its first Director, Sir Ronald Ross, 
whose work on the control of malaria is world-famous, was incorporated in the 
School of Hygiene, and adds to its facilities a section for the study of practical 
measures for the control of tropical diseases. The Institute has branches in various 
colonial territories through which expert advice is given and information pooled. 

The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, in addition to its own work, 
maintains and staffs the Sir Alfred Jones Laboratory at Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
which has undertaken a survey of several of the main diseases and parasites of 
equatorial West Africa as a whole, but has been closed during the war owing to 
difficulties of staffing. The Liverpool School has recently done valuable research 
on new drugs for the treatment of sleeping sickness and kala azar. 

In addition to,the permanent research organizations mentioned above, the 
Medical Research Council has financed special studies in East Africa of yaws and 
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of chemotherapy in tropical diseases, and has assisted an inquiry into the 
‘tional problems of Nigeria. It-regularly allots a proportion of its fellowship 
tropical research. 

. Organizations which have concentrated on particular diseases ‘are the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association and the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, 
which has made a special study of yellow fever. 

Medical research institutions in the Crown colonies include the University of 
Hong Kong; the King Edward VII College of Medicine at Singapore; the Institute 
of Medical Research at Kuala Lumpur (Federated Malay States); the Ceylon 
Medical College and Ceylon Department of Nutrition; the Yaba School of 
Medicine in Nigeria; the Nairobi Medical Research Laboratory in Kenya; 
Makerere College and Mulago Medical School, Uganda; the Biochemical Labora- 
tory and Medical Laboratory in Tanganyika; and the Yellow Fever” Research 
Institute at Entebbe, Uganda, founded in 1935 with a grant from the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Local research programmes are constantly being instituted by the colonial 
Governments and carried out by members of the colonial medical services. 
Among the more notable achievements of such research must be mentioned the 
malaria control work in Malaya. The drainage of Klang and Port Swettenham 
in the early days of this century was the forerfinner of the more widely publicized 
work done by the United States authorities in the Panama Canal Zone, and had 
the same spectacular success. More recently a long investigation has been made 
of the value of anti-malarial drugs in the prevention of malaria, and of the methods 
of suppression of mosquito breeding. Among therapeutic measures the treatment 
of blackwater fever by blood transfusion is an important recent advance. Malaria 
problems have also been studied in territories as widely separated as Cyprus, 
Bermuda and British Guiana. At Kuala Lumpur important work has been done 
on fevers of the typhus group, which has led to the separation of the two main local , 
types of the disease, carried by mites and fleas respectively, and clarified their 
relation to other diseases of the same group. 

The study of yellow fever received a special impetus from a serious outbreak 
which occurred in 1940 in the Nuba District of the Sudan. Research into the 
transmission of the disease has been advanced, and recent work has indicated that 
certain species of monkey may be reservoirs of the disease, as in South America. 
Plague and typhus are being vigorously combated throughout East Africa, and 
yaws in West Africa. 

The work done by entomologists in East Africa on the tsetse fly, though not 
organized under a medical department, deserves mention here for its important 
` bearing on the control of sleeping sickness. In West Africa the treatment of 
sleeping sickness by travelling teams has had great success. 

_In the West Indies one of the most spectacular discoveries was that made in 
Jamaica by Sir Harold Scott on ackee poisoning, from which five hundred children 
used to die every year. He proved that this was due to eating a local fruit, which, 
though harmless when ripe, was poisonous when unripe. 

Tuberculosis studies have been made in Jamaica, British Guiana, Cyprus, Jan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar, the Sudan, Malaya and Hong Kong. Epidemic dropsy, a 
disease of Indians in Fiji, and also widespread in India, has recently been found to 
be due to a poisonous contaminant of mustard oil, which is widely used in native 
cooking, . ; ; i oN 
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l Expeditions have been sent by the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine to study the serious problem of filariasis. In the Pacific much valuable’ 
work has been done. There has been much co-operation between the International 
Health División of the Rockefeller Foundation and local medical departments. 
In particular the campaigns against hookworm and yaws, carried out by Dr. S. M. 
Lambert of the Rockefeller Foundation in co-operation with the local authorities, 
should be mentioned. Again through the assistance of a grant of £8,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Suva Medical School in Fiji, originally founded to 
train Fijians for medical work among their own people, was extended so as to 
serve the neighbouring islands. Natives from the Solomon Islands, the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, Tonga, Western Samoa and even the New Hebrides now attend 
the School to be trained as medical practitioners. In 1935 a pathological laboratory 
was founded with a further grant of £2,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Recent advances on the therapeutic side have been made in several colonies, 
including the use of the sulphonamide drugs for the treatment of plague, cholera 
and dysentery. 

Recent studies of nutrition by medical experts should be mentioned. An 
interesting experiment was made in Nyasaland in the form of a joint study of 
conditions of nutrition by a medical, an agricultural and an anthropological 
expert, with the assistance, where*necessary, of forestry and veterinary experts. 

e Two volumes — one on the results of the inquiry and one on method in the study 
of nutrition — are about to be published by Dr. B. S. Platt,.the leader of the 
expedition. In Malaya Professor Rosedale of the King Edward VII College has 
made a chemical analysis of a number of important Malayan foods, and an analysis 
of the cost, constituents and methods of cooking of the foods eaten by the various 
national groups in Singapore (Malayans, Indians and Chinese). Expert nutrition 
studies have been made in Ceylon, where a special Nutrition Division of the 
Medical Department was created in 1938. In Hong Kong a special study of 
beri-beri was made. 

Interest in the improvement of native diet was stimulated by the results of the 
nutrition survey, and interest in devising new means of treating and using colonial 
foodstuffs has been enhanced by the transport difficulties which the war has 
created. In the West Indies, for example, a means of preserving bananas by 
dehydration has been discovered. 


AGRIGULTURAL AND VETERINARY RESEARCH 

There is considerable provision for agricultural and veterinary research in the 
Colonies and practically no Colony with agricultural interests of any importance 
is without some research provision. In the larger and wealthier Colonies the pro- 
vision is considerable. There is no central organization in the United Kingdom 
for the direction of research, but a Colonial Advisory Council for Agriculture and 
Animal Health has been set up by the Secretary of State for the Colonies which 
comprises leading representatives of all aspects of agricultural and veterinary 
science and considers research problems in the Colonies and advises the Secretary 
of State thereon. The Chairman of the Committee is the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The Agricultural Adviser to the Secretary of State gives advice 
on questions of policy and maintains touch with colonial workers.. In normal 
conditions he pays frequent visits to the various groups of Dependencies. 

Therevare a large number of institutions in the United Kingdom which assist 
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colonial research workers through the supply of information and advice on 
technical questions. They perform similar functions for other parts of the Empiré 
as well. They include the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, which advises on botanical 
matters; the Imperial Institute, which advises on raw materials ‘and questions 
affecting trade in colonial products; and the group of bodies known collectively 
as the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, which include the Imperial Institute of Ento- 
mology, the Imperial Mycological Institute and the Bureaux of Soils, Plant ' 
Genetics, Herbage, other Crops, Fruit Production and Tropical Crops, Animal 
Health, Animal Nutrition, Animal Genetics, Dairying, Parasitology and Forestry. 
All of these institutions work under the aegis of the Council for the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux, which is a body on which the United Kingdom, India, the 
various Dominions and the Colonies are represented. 

There is an elaborate system of liaison officers and correspondents whith enables 
research workers in the Colonies to maintain close touch with authorities on the 
various subjects in this country, and the latest information is conveyetto colonial 
workers through the publications and other material issued by them. 

In addition, certain colonial agricultural industries maintain research organiza- 
tions in this country, notably the rubber industry of the Far East, which main- 
tains the British Rubber Producers Research Association laboratories and also a 
small. team of technical research workers attathed to the Imperial Institute. 

In the Colonies research provision either takes the form of special research insti- ẹ 
tutions dealing with tropical agriculture or particular aspects of it, or research 
branches of the various departments of agriculture. There are a considerable 
number of the former. The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, in Trinidad 
deals with a wide range of research in tropical agriculture including Departments 
of Soils, Plant Breeding, Entomology, Mycology and Economics, while there are 
special sections for cocoa research and low temperature research at the College; 
and while it is necessarily concerned primarily with agriculture in the West Indian 

“regions, it also carries out long-range investigations which are of importance to 
agriculture generally. It is becoming increasingly recognized as one of the 
leading institutions of the world for research on problems of tropical agriculture. 

The East African Agricultural Research Institute at Amani is similarly staffed 
and performs similar functions for agriculture in East Africa. There are also a 
number of research institutions dealing with special crops; of these the largest is 
the Rubber Institute of Malaya, which employs a team of some 25 research workers. 
Smaller but still important organizations are the Tea Research Institute, Ceylon, 
the Rubber Research Scheme, Ceylon, the Coconut Research Scheme, Ceylon, 
the Sugar Cane Experiment Station in Mauritius, the Coffee Research Station in 
Tanganyika, the Coffee Research team in Kenya, the Sisal Research Station in 
Tanganyika, the Cocoa Research Station, Tafo, in the Gold Coast, and the Oil 
Palm Research Station at Benin in Nigeria. All of these institutions have staffs of 
research officers of varying size. Many of them have already rendered valuable 
contributions to agricultural development which have resulted in greatly increased 
yields of tropical products and improvements in colonial agriculture generally. In 
addition to the foregoing the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, which, first 
started by the Lancashire cotton industry, maintains a long-range research station - 
in Trinidad, which investigates fundamental problems connected with the cotton 
plant and also maintains a series of research workers, many of whom are attached 
to Colonial Departments of Agriculture. The research staffs of the Deparaments of 
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Agriculture are for the most part concerned with the investigation of shorter range 
problems in regard to general agriculture and crops that are not covered by‘the 
research institutions. They, too, have rendered important services in investigating 


‘problems in connection with tropical agriculture and particularly in connectian 


with the development of peasant agriculture. To them are linked the extension 
sides of the Departments which ensure that the knowledge made available by 
research institutes is transmitted to the planters and small cultivators. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in a short article the numerous achievements 
which have already been made or the lines of investigation that are in progress, 
but mention may perhaps be made of the outstanding success which has attended 
efforts to maintain and improve the yields of sugar cane in the various colonies, to 
maintain and improve types of cotton, to combat various diseases of crops and to 
devise new systems of agriculture suited to the changing conditions resulting from 


the srasah? populations. 

A word should also be said concerning veterinary research work which has 
resulted in reducing the mortality among livestock due to endemic diseases. A 
recent spectacular achievement has been the campaign against rinderpest in East 
Africa which has been rendered possible through the discovery of a new method 
of vaccination. This was based on a process originally devised in India which 
required to be considerably modifiéd to fit it to colonial conditions. Veterinary 
Departments exist in a number of territories and in certain others veterinary 
branches are attached to the Departments of Agriculture. There is a veterin- 
ary research laboratory at Kabete in Kenya, the functions of which it is 
proposed to extend greatly in the post-war period. 


FISHERY RESEARCH 

Much emphasis has recently been laid on the improvement in diet that could 
be secured in many colonial territories by the increased consumption of local fish. 
Fishery departments have made surveys of local resources in Palestine and in West 
Africa, while in Hong Kong funds had been voted in 1941 for experiments on 
the preservation of fish. i i 

In Malaya fish is a recognized staple foodstuff, and also an important item in 
local trade. It is the principal source of cash income to many Malay peasants. 
Here the Fisheries Department has concentrated its attention on increasing the 
efficiency of this native industry. It has encouraged its extension to new fishing 
grounds outside the zones previously exploited, and the use of improved nets and 
power-driven boats. Young Malays are taught modern methods in a school for 
fishermen organized by the Department. It has also studied problems of the 
refrigeration and canning of fish. 


FORESTRY 

The principal centre for Forest Research in the United Kingdom is the Imperial 
Forestry Institute at the University of Oxford. Research on the utilization of 
forest products is carried out by the Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes 
Risborough, and the Colonial Forest Resources Development Department. 

In the colonial Empire the most extensive forestry research has been done in 
Malaya, where a yell-equipped Forest Research Institute investigated all problems 
connected with forests which could not be dealt with on the spot. Recent work on 
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_ forest regeneration was particularly valuable. The most important duty of Forestry 


Departments is to control forest exploitation in the general interests of the com- 
munity. This involves the classification of types of land according to their most 
productive uses and the development of forests for purposes other than production 
where these are of greater importance to the welfare of the population. -In 
particular forest exploitation must be controlled so as to prevent the denudation 
that is one of the principal causes of soil erosion. General vegetation surveys as a 
basis for a planned land utilization policy have been made recently in Northern 
Nigeria and in British Honduras, and in the Gold Coast a special study has been 
made of the effect of vegetation on climate. Various colonies have developed their 
own methods for the prevention of erosion, appropriate to the forms which it takes 
in different areas. In Cyprus and in East Africa attention has been directed to the 
control of destructive forest grazing. In Kenya considerable work haf also been 
done in afforestation in conjunction with the control of shifting cultivation. In 
Trinidad too the problem has been attacked through the control of shifting cul- 
tivation. In Palestine work has been done in the control of shifting sand by 
planting trees and in the establishment of forest wind-breaks in denuded country. 
In Cyprus and in various parts of East and West Africa provision has been made 
for the reservation of communal forests in order to preserve the fuel supply for the 
local population. i 

In the Gold Coast it has been found that the drought die-back disease of cacao 
appears to be associated with excessive deforestation. Work on this problem 
includes the reservation of certain forest areas as barriers to control the encroach- 
ment of savannah. 

Valuable exotic trees have been introduced with success into various colonies. 
Most notable is the introduction of teak into Trindad from Burma. This began 
in 1913; plantations at present total 2,100 acres and are being expanded at the 
rate of some 400 acres a year. Exotic trees introduced into Kenya include cypress, 


blackwood, fast-growing eucalypti, and black wattle. 


MISCELLANEOUS RESEARCH 

A considerable amount of research has been done on the mineral resources of 
most colonies by the geological departments, as well as by mining and oil com- 
panies. This work has the assistance of the Mineral Resources Department of the 
Imperial Institute. Most colonies maintain a survey department, and their work 
is co-ordinated by a Colonial Survey Committee on which the War Office and 
Ordnance Survey are represented. In many parts of the colonial Empire there are 
meteorological services under the control of the Air Ministry. 

This list would almost certainly have been longer had not the individual 
Governments been obliged to depend almost entirely on their own limited resources, 
with occasional assistance — since 1929 — from the small Colonial Development 
Fund created in that year. More could also have been achieved had the pooling 
of experts between neighbouring territories been considered practicable. The 
creation of the new research fund should in future meet the first difficulty, and the 
new committee may make it a part of its policy to overcome the second. It isealso 
to be noted that at present research on technical subjects has run far ahead of the 
study of social and economic problems. The latter have in the past had less than 
their share of attention, partly because the existence of the social sciences as sub- 
jects of expert study is not always realized by the layman, and the proms with 
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which they deal are supposed to be amenable to ‘common sense’ and ‘experience’ 


rather than to detailed investigation. This disproportion, too, may be corrected’ 


by the influence of a body on which both the social and the natural sciences are 


represented. * 7” 
I. P. Ma’ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TWO CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 

s exagnples of the best kind of publication which expert study makes possible 
Ax the present stage of the war, we would instance two pamphlets recently pub- 
wiidhwskior the Royal Institute of International Affairs by the Oxford University 
Press. The first, Relief and Reconstruction in Europe, the First Steps, is described as ‘an 
Interim Report by a Chatham House Study Group’. It lucidly explains in outline 
the problems which will confront the victors when the enemy’s power is broken, 
the maintenance of order, the provision of food and health services, the control of 
movements of population, the immediate needs of agriculture and industry. The 
report shows a thorough grasp of the technical factors of transport, finance and 

so on, besides a comprehensive view of the wider economic and political issues. 
The other pamphlet, Medical Relief in Europe, bears the name of its author, Dr. 
Melville D. Mackenzie, and deals with the technical requirements of immediate 
relief and of permanent reconstruction, both on the medical and on the adminis- 

trative sides. 


THE FUTURE OF GHINA 

The National Planning Association of Washington publishes a substantial 
pamphlet by Dr. H. D. Fong on The Post-War Industrialization of China. Besides 
discussing the important subject described in its title, this contains probably the 
best short account which has so far appeared of what is known of China’s natural 
resources. It therefore has a high value quite sudependent of the particular pro- 
posals which the author puts forward. 

The economic situation of China is ernie the very simple Malthusian one 
of population pressing on the means of subsistence, and the basic problem which 
has to be faced there is the anything but simple one of escaping from this situation. 
That the problem is not insoluble in physical conditions similar to those of China 
is perhaps best proved by the achievement of Japan in the last three generations— 
an achievement the importance of which should not be obscured either for us or 
for the Chinese by proper disapproval of its social and political results. 

Dr. Fong shows very clearly that China’s resources are far below the level of 
fabulous richness sometimes ascribed to them, but, while China has not the 
natural advantages to rival Western Europe or North America as a centre of 
heavy industry, she certainly has enormous coal reserves (mostly in Shansi and 
Shewsi) and a not inconsiderable supply of iron and other metals — much better 
mineral resources, at all events, than Japan possesses. 

The pamphlet contains an excellent discussion of the kinds of industry which 
must be developed. Consumers’ goods industry must undergo the greatest develop- 
ment, é€guse it benefits most from a supply of cheap labour, can be operated 
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chiefly on a small scale (a necessity in view of the immobility of Chinese labour), 
` and can take advantage of nearness both to markets andito raw material supplies. 
Defence industries must not be neglected, and, out of the same roots,..2- ċapital- 
goods industry may eventually grow. Export industries, howévé?,” require very 
particular attention, because the developments contemplated require large invest- 
ments of foreign capital, interest on which must somehow be transferred. Dr. 
Fong is wisely conservative in his estimates of the post-war demand for Chinese 


exports of raw materials, and believes that a greater power of expansion lies in ` 


exports of handicraft products and services rendered to tourists. He does not con- 
sider the possibility that China. may to some extent capture foreign markets for 
cheap textiles from Japan in the same way in which Japan originally captured 
them from Britain; this possibility seems to demand further attention. 

The basis on which Dr. Fong hopes to see foreign investments in Chifia after the 
war is one of partnership between the foreign investors and Chinese investors, 
who will retain majority holdings. He hopes for low interest .rates"—- 3 to 5 per 


cent—and trade agreements specifically designed to facilitate the transfer of ` 


interest. The main part of industrial development, he believes, will have to be 
controlled and financed on this basis through a China Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, modelled in many respects on the existing China Development 
Finance Corporation and the National Res8urces Commission. Whether he is 


right in his anticipations or not, he certainly gives evidence that the forms of & 


industrial organization and finance and the will to develop industry are. emerging 
from the events of the war. 


AN AMERICAN STUDY OF AFRICA 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York, publishes a study; The Atlantic Charter and 
Africa, on African policy as part of the peace settlement. Their proposals for 
specifically American action are that the United States should give its active 
support to all international bodies concerned with the welfare of colonial peoples, 

` that a separate African Division should be created in the State Department, that 
American foundations should be prepared to contribute generously towards 
reconstruction and development work in Africa, and that encouragement should 
be given to Africans wishing to study in the United States. 

They favour the extension to all colonial areas in Africa of ‘some form of inter- 
national mandate inspection and report’, and they further recommend that colonial 
territories which have changed hands during the war should be placed under 
international administration. All colonial territories should in their view ‘pass 
through the stages of guardianship and participation in government leading to 
autonomy’. They lay down principles of native policy in considerable detail. 
Political development should be sought through ‘indirect rule’ and through native 
representation in Government councils. Africans should be increasingly appointed 
to posts in the Civil Service. All forms of colour bar should be.eliminated. Ade- 
quate land should be guaranteed to African peoples and instruction given in 
improved agricultural methods. Education should be directed to the needs of the 
native peoples, including training for leadership and should be based on, the 
vernacular supplemented at a later stage by a European language. Wage-rates 


should be raised, the housing and recreational facilities of African labourers im- ° 


proved, and ‘everything possible done to prevent the exploitatiog of the African in 
industry’, Pe 
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